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IN a former article! I treated 
of the economic condition of 
France and its fiscal policy. 
In the present I propose to 
make a few remarks on the 
financial arrangements of that 
country. 

The great financial institu- 
tion in France, the Bank of 
France, is especially worthy 
of the study of Englishmen, 
being so essentially different 
in its constitution and organ- 
isation from that of the Bank 
of England, “the old lady of 
Threadneedle Street.” 

A great French economist 
has said that it is a remark- 
able “trait” in economic his- 
tory “that the most of the 
great banks of modern Europe 
owe their origin to wars or 
to advances made to Govern- 


ments.”2 Thus the Bank of 
Venice was constituted in 1171 
as the result of an advance 
made to that Republic in time 
of war. The Bank of England 
received its first charter in 
1694 in consideration of an 
advance to the Treasury of 
£1,200,000. In France, at 
the death of Louis XIV., the 
financial situation was so des- 
perate that the new monarch 
listened to the plausible finan- 
cial theories of John Law,’ and 
authorised him to establish, in 
1716, the “‘ Banque Générale,” 
which in 1718 became “La 
Banque Royale.” This latter 
bank had a temporary success, 
and a year after its foundation 
its shares rose to fifty times 
their nominal value. But the 
success was shortlived. To- 





1 ‘Maga,’ February 1907. 


2 Traité de la Science des Finances, vol. ii. p. 684. 
* John Law was born in Edinburgh, April 1681. His father was a goldsmith, 
and owned the lands of Lauriston, near Edinburgh. 
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wards the close of the year 
1720 the “Banque Royale” 
collapsed, and Law had to 
leave France secretly to escape 
the rage of the thousands he 
had ruined. So terrible was 
the catastrophe, and so bitter 
the memory of this attempt to 
establish a national bank, that 
until 1776 no one ventured to 
repeat the experiment. In 
that year Panchard, a Genoese 
banker, with the support of the 
Minister Turgot, was author- 
ised by royal decree to estab- 
lish a bank, called “ Caisse 
d’Escompte,” with a capital 
of £600,000. It acquired a 
position of considerable infiu- 
ence, and rendered important 
services to the country. In 
1789 the State was its cred- 
itor for £6,360,000, which the 
National Assembly decreed 
should be reimbursed in “as- 
signats” secured upon the 
property of the crown and 
the clergy. But shortly after, 
during the financial troubles 
consequent upon the Revolu- 
tion, “La Caisse d’Escompte ” 
came to grief, and in 1793, on 
the proposition of Cambon, its 
suppression was decreed. After 
the Reign of Terror had spent 
its fury, the country began to 
breathe again. Trade and 
commerce revived, and several 
banks were created. 

In the closing days of 1799 
the Consulate was established 
in France, with Napoleon Bona- 
parte as First Consul. The 
writer in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ justly says: “The 
work of reconstruction which 
distinguishes the Consulate, 
though it was continued under 
the Empire, is the most endur- 
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ing of all the achievements of 
Napoleon. The institutions of 
modern France date, not, as ig 
often said, from the Revolution, 
but from the Consulate.” The 
First Consul early realised the 
necessity, both for the State 
and for the commerce of the 
country, of a strong national 
financial institution, and he 
lost no time in organising it, 
“‘La Banque de France” was 
founded on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary 1800, and it opened its 
doors to the public on the 
20th of the same month. It 
was established as a “Société 
Anonyme,” with a capital of 
£1,200,000 in 30,000 shares 
of £40 each. Napoleon and 
his family subscribed for a 
considerable number of shares, 
The First Consul’s idea, which 
he frequently expressed, was 
that the Bank, although a 
State Bank and intrusted with 
all the financial operations of 
the Government, should remain 
entirely independent, and in no 
way be under the orders of the 
State. It was not created, like 
the Bank of England, to obtain 
money for the Treasury. On 
the contrary, the State assisted 
in increasing the resources of 
the Bank of France. A Con- 
sular decree caused to be paid 
into the Bank the considerable 
funds of the “Caisse d’Amor- 
tissement,” which Mollien had 
accumulated for the benefit of 
the army; and the caution- 
monies in deposit with the 
Treasury from the financial 
agents (Receveurs Généraux) 
were converted into shares of 
the Bank. The capital of the 
Bank and its deposits were 
destined to facilitate the com- 
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mercial interests of the country 
by discounting traders’ bills at 
a moderate interest and grant- 
ing credits to merchants. 

Three years later, important 
modifications were made in the 
original constitution of the 
Bank of France, and by the 
law of the 14th of April 1803 
it was granted the exclusive 
privilege of issuing bank- 
notes. Further, the capital 
of the Bank was raised to 
£1,800,000, in shares of £40 
each, It is a remarkable 
testimony to the organising 
talent of the First Consul that 
for more than a century the 
Bank of France has lived and 
prospered on the constitution 
which he gave it. In its main 
lines the constitution of the 
Bank is the same to-day as when 
the master-mind devised it. 

There are so many original 
features in that constitution 
that it may be of interest 
briefly to describe it, as fixed 
by the revised statutes of 
1808. The Council of Man- 
agement is presided over by 
a Governor, who with two 
Sub-Governors are named by 
the head of the State on the 
proposition of the Minister of 
Finance. The Assembly of 
Shareholders name the “Con- 
sell de Régence,” composed 
of fifteen Regents elected for 
five years, renewable by a 
fifth, and re-eligible. Three of 
the Régents have to be chosen 
from amongst the “Trésoriers- 
Payeurs” (Treasury Officials), 
five of the Régents must be 
manufacturers or merchants, 
and for the remaining seven 
Régents no condition of pro- 
fession is imposed. The As- 
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sembly of Shareholders also 
names three ‘“ Censeurs ” 
(Proctors), chosen from the 
class of manufacturers or 
merchants. The Governor, 
two Sub - Governors, fifteen 
Régents, and three “ Censeurs ” 
form the ‘Conseil Général” 
of the Bank. The three “Cen- 
seurs” select (out of a list of 
thirty-six persons presented to 
them by the Conseil Général) 
twelve members to form a “Con- 
seil d’Escompte” (Discount 
Commission). The Governor 
and Sub-Governors receive sal- 
aries; the other members of the 
Conseil Général only receive 
“jetons de présence.” All 
must possess shares of the 
Bank, which remain inalienable 
during their term of office—100 
shares for the Governor, 50 for 
each of the Sub-Governors, 30 
for each Régent and Censeur, 
and 10 for each member of the 
“Conseil d’Escompte.” The 
Régents and Censeurs are 
divided into six committees, 
which are (1) for discounts, (2) 
for “la Caisse,” (3) for bank- 
notes, (4) for accounts and 
securities, (5) for the branches, 
(6) for affairs connected with 
the Treasury. The “service 
actif” (executive) is directed 
by four principal functionaries 
—the General Secretary, the 
Head Cashier, the Secretary of 
the General Council, and the 
Chief Controller. 

The business of the Bank is 
thus described :— 

1. The discount of commer- 
cial bills not having more than 
90 days to run, and bearing 
three good signatures, or two 
signatures with a _ supple- 
mentary guarantee. 
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2. The encashment of securi- 
ties, and, in case of need, 
making advances upon such of 
these securities as are certain 
of realisation. No securities 
payable abroad are accepted. 

3. The opening of accounts 
current on condition that these 
accounts are never overdrawn. 

4, The issue of bank-notes 
and “ Billets 4 ordre,” but only 
in such proportion as the coin 
in its safes and the due date of 
bills in its portfolio ensure 
that payment will not be 
deferred. 

It will be noticed that in the 
organisation of the Bank of 
France the First Consul had 
chiefly in view an institution 
to facilitate the merchants and 
traders of the country. They 
had a preponderating influence 
in its direction, and by the 
establishment of agencies in all 
the chief centres of trade the 
facilities which the Bank 
offered were brought within 
reach of all. The number of 
these agencies has increased 
with the development of trade, 
and on the 11th of December 
1905 the Bank of France 
possessed — 

1 Central Office. 

127 Branches. 

53 Auxiliary Offices. 

242 Sub-offices (villes ratta- 

chées). 
In all, the bank is repre- 
sented by 423 establishments. 
With the exception of its note 
issue and Government busi- 
ness, the Bank of France has 
no privilege over other banks 
in the country. In reality, it 
is of advantage to the other 
great banking establishments. 
These last receive large de- 
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posits from the public, upon 
which they pay interest, and 
by their numerous agencies in 
foreign countries they facilitate 
the foreign trade of France, 
Thus, to mention one only of 
the great French banks, the 
Crédit Lyonnais, its capital 
is £10,000,000, its reserve is 
£4,000,000, its deposits amount 
to £65,000,000, and it has 
many agencies in foreign 
countries. The trader prefers 
to have his banking account 
with a private bank, with 
whom he discounts his bills, 
having two signatures, that of 
buyer and seller. The private 
banker, adding his own signa- 
ture, can rediscount them at 
any moment with the Bank of 
France. In 1903 the com- 
mercial bills which the Bank 
of France discounted repre- 
sented £476,397,476. The aver- 
age amount of these bills was 
633 francs (£25), and the aver- 
age term (échéance) was 22 
days. We can thus form an 
estimate of how largely these 
bills discounted were connected 
with small trading operations. 
The director of a provincial 
branch of the Bank of France 
said to me in August last: 
“We have a branch of our 
business which other banks 
cannot do; we advance on 
French securities at 3} per 
cent interest, calculated from 
day to day, even for five or six 
days, with a margin, on French 
rentes of 20 per cent and on 
French railway stock of 30 per 
cent.” It is easy to under- 
stand how such a facility en- 
courages the holding of French 
securities. The possession of 
these securities represents, when 
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needed, available cash at a low 
rate of interest. 

The securities in deposit at 
the Bank of France at the end 
of 1903 were of the value of 
£277,920,000. 

Until 1848 there was no 
limit imposed upon the issue 
of bank-notes in France. Then 
it was fixed at the equivalent 
of 14 millions sterling, but was 
raised in 1849 and 1850 to the 
equivalent of 21 millions ster- 
ling. In 1870, during the war 
with Germany, the limit was 
increased to 72 millions ster- 
ling, in 1872 to 128 millions 
sterling, and in 1884 to 140 
millions sterling. Finally, in 
1897 the limit was fixed at the 
equivalent of 200 millions ster- 
ling. At present the notes in 
circulation in France repre- 
sent about 188 millions ster- 
ling. The smallest note in 
circulation is of 50 francs 
(£2). The stock of gold in 
the vaults of the Bank of 
France is generally about 
£112,000,000, and of silver 
£41,000,000. In England the 
notes in circulation amount to 
only about 29 millions sterling, 
and the smallest note is of £5. 
Doubtless a large part of the 
difference between the note 
circulation in France and Eng- 
land is explained by the greater 
use in the latter country of 
cheques, which in reality are a 
paper circulation. But in part 
the difference arises from the 
issue of two-pound notes in 
France. There is no reason 
why we should not imitate the 
French and issue two-pound 
notes. This would greatly 
diminish the absorption of gold 
for our home circulation, and 


consequently swell our too 
scant reserves of that metal. 
The stock of coin and bullion 
at the Bank of England is 
about £32,000,000. 

By the last convention of 
1897 the contract between the 
State and the Bank of France 
was renewed until 1920, with 
a power of resiliation at the 
end of 1912. There was stipu- 
lated a contribution from the 
Bank to the Treasury (based 
upon an eighth of the dis- 
count rate upon the amount 
of the productive circulation) 
of not less than £80,000 a-year. 
In 1905 that contribution 
amounted to £169,000, and the 
average from 1897 to 1905 was 
£166,500 per annum. The 
Bank also raised the limit of 
its advance to the Treasury, 
without interest, to the equiva- 
lent of £7,200,000. 

It is impossible to make any 
comparison between the Bank 
of England and the Bank of 
France. The latter is a great 
national institution with a per- 
fect organisation, and ramifica- 
tions all through the country 
to facilitate trade; the former 
is simply a highly respectable 
banking corporation with a 
dozen agencies, doing the bank- 
ing business of the Government, 
having a note issue, and making 
as much profit as it can, in an 
old-fashioned way, for its share- 
holders. It is the banker of 
the other banks; but it has 
never had for mission to facili- 
tate the trade or commerce of 
the country, and has never 
attempted to do so. In point 
of fact, therefore, we have no 
institution in England compar- 
able to the Bank of France. 
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The Bank of France has re- 
mained faithful to the inten- 
tions of its founders. It 
succeeds in maintaining, with 
a great deal of stability, a low 
rate of interest in the country. 
While in England we have had 
during 1906 six changes of 
interest, varying from 3} to 
6 per cent, in France the rate 
has remained invariably at 
3 percent. The guiding prin- 
ciple of the Bank of France 
is the same as that of the 
French fiscal policy—viz., the 
prosperity of the trade of the 
country. This was well illus- 
trated in its action in Nov- 
ember last. The Bank of 
England found itself obliged 
to raise the bank rate of 
interest to 6 per cent, in con- 
sequence chiefly of the drain 
of gold to the United States 
of America, and all our traders 
had to bear the strain of such 
a high rate. The Bank of 
France refused to allow its 
reserves of gold to be drawn 
upon for America, and main- 
tained its rate of interest at 
3 per cent. While it declined 
to discount paper of a foreign 
origin, it continued to discount 
French commercial bills at 
from 34 to 33 per cent. The 
benefit to French traders has 
been great ; indeed there is no 
doubt that it is owing to the 
action of the State Bank that 
the small traders of France 
enjoy far greater banking 
facilities than do those in 
England. 

The Savings Bank system 
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in France is much the same 
as that in England, but the 
facilities of investing in Gov- 
ernment securities are much 
greater. Quite independent 
of the savings banks, any 
one can apply to a Treasury 
office in the capital or in the 
provinces for the purchase or 
sale of French Rentes. The 
minimum purchase is of 2 
francs of Rentes (1s. 8d.), but 
few applications are for less 
than 74 francs, representing a 
capital investment of about 
£10. These operations are 
centralised by a department in 
Paris called the “ Mouvement 
Général de Fonds,” which pur- 
chases or sells through the 
“Syndic des Agents de Change.” 
The only charge made to the 
investor, over and above the 
price of the day, is a small 
brokerage of about a tenth of 
one per cent. The investor 
thus requires to employ no 
intermediary except the Gov- 
ernment office to whom he 
pays his money. As the result 
of these various facilities for 
investment in and realisation 
of Government securities, a 
very large portion of the 
French Public Debt is in the 
hands of small holders.' The 
contrary is the case in England, 
and it is certainly desirable 
that an effort should be made 
to enlarge the number of small 
holders of our Public Debt. 
This may be attained by 
adopting the facilities afforded 
to the small investors in France 
which we have described. 





1 «In England not 200,000 persons are interested in its public debt, while in 
France the number of inscriptions of rentes exceeds 4 millions, which implies at 
least 1 million of persons having some rentes upon the State.”—Science des 
Finances, vol. ii. p. 605. 














WE in Ireland are still in- 
clined, when a name is men- 
tioned for commendation or 
dispraise, to ask in the old 
genealogical spirit, “ Who is 
he?” and it may surely be 
permitted to an Irishman 
(more especially in a Scots 
magazine) to answer that 
question at the outset con- 
cerning the man whose work 
has to be described. There is 
the more reason for it, because 
the part played by Colonel 
Everard in the Ireland of to- 
day has a marked and most 
hopeful significance in view of 
his history, family and per- 
sonal. 

Three gentlemen, then, of 
the name of Everard (origin- 
ating from Swabia) accom- 
panied William of Normandy 
in 1066. Their names are in 
Domesday Book. Five or six 
generations later, two of their 
descendants adventured on an- 
other conquest in the train of 
King John. Both were re- 
warded with land; but the 
one who concerns us fought 
with distinction in Meath, and 
was given Randalstown, and 
other town-lands adjoining. 
From that day to this there 
have been Everards in Randals- 
town. I saw a list of lands 
owned by them, bearing date 
1430, and the same lands are 
still in their possession, or were 
until the other day. They had 
no reason to desire to remove, 
for surely their lot had fallen 
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to them in a fair ground— 
seven or eight miles north of 
Tara, in the mensal land of 
the old High Kings, on a soil 
as rich as can be found in 
Europe. Gentry of the Pale, 
in one of the least unquiet parts 
of the Pale, they lived through 
the centuries holding a good 
but not a predominant posi- 
tion. They escaped confisca- 
tion under William and Mary 
by the fact that Everard of 
Randalstown was in Limerick 
under Sarsfield, and was there- 
fore expressly comprised in the 
articles of capitulation: the 
passport signed by Ginkle 
authorising him to march out 
with arms and attendants is 
extant. In the course of the 
eighteenth century the family 
conformed, and became merged 
into the main body of the 
landlord party ; and when war 
was declared, twenty-seven 
years ago, between landlords 
and tenants, Colonel Everard, 
then quite a young man, found 
himself with 800 acres of land 
for which he could get no rent. 
Being able to get labour,— 
which means, of course, that 
the relations with his near 
neighbours were friendly,—he 
turned farmer, and spent ten 
years and a deal of money in 
acquiring experience, under 
the guidance of a Scottish 
steward, who produced the 
usual result—splendid crops, 
wholly regardless of loss or 
profit, After ten years, Colonel 
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Everard considers that he 
reached the point at which 
loss began to. be replaced by 
gain. At the present moment 
he is farming 1400 acres of 
land, of which 260 are under 
tillage, in Meath, where it is 
bare truth to say that the 
present generation has for- 
gotten the art of agriculture. 
And according to his own state- 
ment, in support of which he 
adduces a bank-book, the more 
land he breaks the greater is 
his profit; and the limitation 
of his tillage is due simply to 
the lack of available labour. 
The reason why he cannot get 
sufficient labour is, that neither 
he nor any other man can offer 
constant employment for all the 
labourers he wants in ordinary 
harvest operations. And the 
problem which he has set him- 
self to solve practically is this: 
How to provide employment all 
the year round for a large staff 
of agricultural workers. 

That problem interests Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, 
because figures recently pub- 
lished show that the decrease 
in population, which is so dis- 
tressing a feature of contem- 
porary Ireland, is present also 
throughout every countryside 
in Great Britain. Everywhere 
in these islands land is passing 
out of tillage into grass, 
farmers and labourers are 
dwindling in number. In 
Great Britain they are going 
into the towns. In Ireland 
they are going to America, 
The problem, serious enough 
for Great Britain, is becoming 
one of life or death for Ireland. 
How to keep the people on the 
land? — an answer has to be 
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found to that, unless the whole 
country is to become one vast 
cattle ranch, and even so, run 
at a low profit. Perhaps a 
word may not be amiss on the 
general question for the benefit 
of those who find a cause for 
all Ireland’s difficulties in the 
congenital idleness of Irishmen, 
The truth is, that you will find 
(speaking broadly) on the rich 
lands of Ireland a lazy popu- 
lation few in numbers, and on 
the poor land crowded com- 
munities whose industry is 
often (as some one says in Mr 
Shaw’s brilliant play) simply 
inhuman—like the activity of 
insects. 

A hundred years ago the 
lands of Meath and Kildare 
were deep in corn. I came 
across in old State papers some 
reference to the crowds of Con- 
naught harvesters whose de- 
layed advent in July 1803 was 
one of the concomitant symp- 
toms of Emmet’s rising. To- 
day the spailpin fdnach, or 
roving scytheman, must cross 
the water for his harvest 
labour. And why? Fifty 
years ago corn began to come 
into England by huge ship- 
loads from the unrented un- 
exhausted lands of the West. 
Cattle could not come in, and 
Ireland, whose main industry 
was feeding England, took to 
producing cattle in place of 
corn. Unlaboured land paid 
better than laboured. Now, 
modern transport has altered 
the face of things again, and 
foreign beef comes in practi- 
cally as easily as foreign corn. 
Ireland has to consider again 
the question simply on its 
merits—which is more profit- 
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able, tilled land or pasture? 
Unhappily in the past fifty 
years those who lived on land 
fit for grazing have parted 
with the habit of agriculture. 
If you preach to them Colonel 
Everard’s conclusion that it 
pays better to break up their 
pasture (except the very limited 
amount of first-class fattening 
land), you are met by the fact 
that they have neither the in- 
clination nor the knowledge 
nor the implements for tillage. 
The solution in vogue at pres- 
ent is to subdivide grass lands 
and give portions to men from 
the poorer districts who can 
and will use a plough; and up 
to a certain point the solution 
is hopeful. Yet, assuming it 
feasible, assuming Ireland 
divided into small farms, the 
question is solved at best only 
for one generation, and the 
difficulty opens up again with 
the increase of families. Even 
for one generation its solution 
is imperfect, since, as things 
are, there must be either a 
shortage of labour in summer 
or a shortage of employment 
in winter, if the country is to 
be worked on a tillage basis. 
England with her manufactur- 
ing towns does not solve the 
problem, for a man who goes 
into a factory goes there for 
good : he is lost to agriculture. 
The one and sole satisfactory 
solution is the provision of 
rural industries which will 
maintain a balance between 
the work of winter and of 
summer for a countryside. 
And the interest of Colonel 
Everard’s work consists in 
this, that he has proved to 
demonstration the possibility 





of establishing such an indus- 
try through wide regions of 
Ireland. He more than any 
other man has shown by ex- 
periment that Ireland’s clim- 
ate, so moist and so equable, 
has with all its drawbacks this 
huge advantage, that it favours 
the production of that crop 
which employs profitably more 
labour to the acre than any 
other, and on which the maxi- 
mum of labour is expended 
during the winter months. 
Let us, first of all, state the 
facts nakedly. Colonel Everard 
has earned £50 an acre by 
growing tobacco, and certain 
other growers have approached 
this result. But this does not 
mean that they have earned 
it in the ordinary market: 
1000 lb. to the acre is a good 
yield for tobacco; and they 
have secured that and more, 
entitling them to a rebate of 
a third of the duty—or, in 
effect, a bounty of one shilling 
on the pound. Beyond the 
bounty Colonel Everard, at 
all events, has earned very 
little—the expenses of labour 
being about £25 to the acre, 
and the tobacco selling at 
about sixpence a pound. The 
crop has paid a little more 
than the cost of production. 
But even taking the crops 
that have been sold, the re- 
sult shows first that, with 
inexperienced cultivation, Irish 
soil has produced a yield equal 
in quantity and quality to 
what can be grown in Ken- 
tucky by farmers who have 
inherited the tradition of 
tobacco- growing. The differ- 
ence between Meath and Ken- 
tucky lies not in the yield, 
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but in the cost of production, 
which at present is inevitably 
high in Ireland, for this reason. 
In America a farmer grows 
his tobacco, harvests it, cures 
it on the stalk, and takes it 
in to a “rehandler,” in whose 
factory the leaves are sorted 
and classified, the fermenta- 
tion (more or less complete) 
is carried out, and the stuff is 
packed containing exactly the 
right percentage of moisture. 
All this highly specialised work 
of “rehandling” has had to be 
done by the grower in Ireland. 
He has to compete with the 
accumulated experience of two 
difficult trades. In America 


tobacco yielding 1000 lb. to 
the acre is sold at sixpence 
a pound, with a satisfactory 
profit to rehandler and grower. 
The inference is that Colonel 
Everard’s labour bill may be 
reduced from £25 to, say, £15 


per acre (three times the cost 
of labour for potatoes, the 
most “intensive” crop com- 
monly grown). 

But this is only the begin- 
ning of the story. All the 
home - grown tobacco sold in 
Ireland has up to the present 
been what is called “heavy 
shipping,”—that is to say, big 
cabbage - textured leaves suit- 
able for manufacture into plug 
and other coarse pipe tobaccos. 
It has been proved that these 
plants—which are kept low by 
“topping,” to produce a few 
leaves only, a couple of feet or 
so from the ground—will pro- 
duce in Meath leaves as big 
and weighty as anywhere in 
the world. But it has also been 
proved that the more delicate 
varieties, whose soft leaf gets 
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blistered and torn by the harsh 
winds of America, will grow 
just as freely in Colonel 
Everard’s fields as in Sumatra, 
He can grow in the open 
what can only be grown in 
Kentucky or Virginia under 
an arrangement of protecting 
screens which cost £80 an 
acre to put up—and never- 
theless it pays to cultivate it 
under such conditions. The 
maximum price for heavy 
shipping is about sixpence 
a pound. The price of the 
best Sumatra leaf, used for 
making cigar wrappers, may 
run to a sovereign. It has 
been proved, in short, that 
Ireland can grow the kind of 
tobacco which any country 
grows if it can. The com- 
mercial experiment of market- 
ing the crop has been made 
only with the tobacco which 
no country grows if it can 
grow the finer sorts. 

The reasons for this are 
very simple. So far as the 
growing is concerned, the Irish 
farmer can compete fairly. 
Yet even here, when it comes 
to harvesting, a rough finger 
will leave indelible marks on 
the delicate Sumatra leaf. It 
needs trained handling. The 
process of curing, also, is not so 
simple as for the coarser kind 
(though Colonel Everard has 
established the important fact 
that Sumatra tobacco can be 
cured in Ireland simply by 
drying it under a simple roof 
without artificial heat), But 
the essential difficulty lies in 
the rehandling. Heavy ship- 
ping leaf is sorted into four 
qualities; Sumatra leaf needs 
to be classified into at least fifty. 
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And further, pipe-tobacco is 
only subjected to what is called 
“sweating ”—a kind of incipient 
fermentation. Cigar -leaf has 
to be fully fermented—a pro- 
cess much longer, and demand- 
ing infinitely more experience. 
Again, in Ireland growers 
naturally consider the needs 
of the Irish tobacco manu- 
facturer, and no cigars are 
made in Ireland. Nor is there, 
either in Ireland or England, 
a market for the large pro- 
portion of fermented tobacco 
which is unsuitable for cigars. 
On the Continent pipe-smokers 
have learnt to prefer the pun- 
gent flavour of this (which 
most of us know and dislike 
in “Caporal”), but in Great 
Britain the whole would simply 
be waste. These, then, are the 
difficulties in the way of grow- 
ing cigar - tobacco— one tem- 
porary and superable, the lack 
of knowledge and skill for the 
process of preparing the crop; 
the other much more serious, 
a lack of use in the natural 
market for the inevitable sur- 
plus of broken and inferior 
leaf. But the best commentary 
on the situation is that two 
gentlemen who had spent 
many years in tobacco planta- 
tions in Sumatra came to 
Colonel Everard’s farm, saw 
the tobacco growing, and went 
straight to the Department of 
Agriculture for leave to grow 
a@ hundred acres of Sumatra 
tobacco. They explained that 
they possessed experience and 
capital, which they proposed 
to employ in tobacco-planting : 
if they could employ them at 
home, they preferred to do so; 
if not, they must emigrate. 
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The Department referred them 
to the Treasury, and the 
Treasury promptly answered, 
Emigrate. 

Consider how that affects 
Ireland. The labour bill of 
these gentlemen could hardly 
have been less than £3000 
a-year. They were prepared 
to experiment with expert 
knowledge upon introducing, 
or rather restoring, a form of 
agriculture in Ireland con- 
cerning whose value there can 
be no two opinions. Yet ex- 
penditure and experiment were 
both prohibited, and it cannot 
be said that the Department 
which exists to develop the 
possibilities of Irish agricul- 
ture has brought very great 
pressure to bear upon Govern- 
ment to modify in their favour 
or any one else’s the cast-iron 
rule which prohibits tobacco- 
growing in these islands. Con- 
cessions up to a certain point 
have been secured, but the 
credit for these rests not with 
the Department, but with two 
Irish members, working from 
opposite sides of the House. 

This is perhaps the moment 
to tell the singular and in- 
structive history of restric- 
tions and concessions affecting 
tobacco - growing. English 
statesmen have legislated with 
a light heart, for tobacco has 
never been grown successfully 
in England. But in Ireland 
the culture succeeded so well 
in the seventeenth century as 
to alarm the troublesome 
colony of Maryland, which 
threatened to revolt unless 
it was given a monopoly. To 
prevent this disaster the Irish 
enterprise was summarily 
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ended by Charles II. More 
than a century later “Grat- 
tan’s” Parliament proposed to 
repeal the prohibition, and 
since Maryland and the rest 
had by that time accomplished 
their revolt, England had no 
strong motive for objecting. 
The industry was re -estab- 
lished, grew, and spread; and 
in that venerable document, the 
Act of Union, Ireland’s right to 
grow tobacco was safeguarded 
by a clause which did not ex- 
pressly mention the article, but 
merely provided that certain 
forms of industry which had 
once been prohibited should 
not be restrained. Yet in 1829 
a resolution was passed in Par- 
liament advocating fresh pro- 
hibition. A Committee sat on 
the matter, and the evidence 
before it shows, first, that Eng- 
lish manufacturers of tobacco 
found themselves at a disad- 
vantage in the Irish market 
against their Irish rivals who 
got the home-grown article duty 
free; and secondly, that the 
Customs were inconvenienced 
by much smuggling into Eng- 
land of Irish tobacco. The Irish 
growers (many of them staunch 
Protestants and Loyalists) pro- 
tested with vehemence, but 
the inconveniences to the pre- 
dominant partner outweighed 
the interest of the junior, and 
so there was an end of that 
industry. Yet, so strong is 
the life of the plant in Irish 
soil, that from that day to this 
tobacco of the variety grown 
in Ireland has survived casually 
in county Wexford, seeding 
itself annually without culture 
—as no other cultivated species 
of the plant is known to do 
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anywhere, This species makes 
a largish much-puckered leaf 
and yields a heavy crop; it has 
@ very peculiar smell, oddly 
like incense; and one expert 
has pronounced that in this 
variety, so hardy, so produc- 
tive, and so distinctive, lies 
perhaps the best chance for the 
Irish industry. 

I bring the history down to 
recent times. In 1887 an ex- 
perimentally-minded Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave leave 
to any one who liked to grow 
tobacco—the duty to be limited 
to £50 on the produce of an 
acre. Colonel Everard tried 
his hand, and grew the crop 
successfully, but had no means 
of curing what he grew, and 
used the whole for an insecti- 
cide. The period of serious 
experiments began in 1898, 
when Colonel Everard grew 
some in his own garden, and 
some in a small plot in the 
middle of a field which had 
been taken for experimental 
demonstration by the local ag- 
ricultural co-operative society. 
The yield of this was cured 
without heat in an old hay- 
loft, and such of the leaf as 
was not spoilt was manufac- 
tured and sold. Thus in 1899 
Irish-grown tobacco came for 
the first time in recent years 
on to the market. In that year 
Colonel Everard repeated his 
experiment and cured the yield 
in an old tool-shed, fermenting 
some in a peach-house. This 
also was sold. In 1900 he 
induced the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society to ar- 
range for trial plots in sixteen 
counties. The Department of 
Agriculture decided to stand 
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in with the experiment, and 
to execute the curing central- 
ly under the superintendence 
of a Frenchman whom they 
brought over. The place of 
operation was to be a loft 
over a machinery barn at Glas- 
nevin, and to this centre the 
leaf was sent green in baskets 
(or sometimes even in sacks) 
from places as remote as Cork 
or Donegal. In the total pro- 
duced, the Randallstown farm 
was answerable for nearly all 
the first quality. It was manu- 
factured into pipe-tobacco and 
some into cigars and cigarettes 
—but of course the total quan- 
tity was negligible. Even in 


1901, when the Department 
decided to “‘concentrate”’ their 
experiment by authorising ten 
of the best growers, each in 
a different county, to grow a 
thousand plants each (say half 
a rood per man), the trial was 


not on a serious scale; and the 
leaf again suffered by being 
sent long distances. In the 
next year it was announced 
that the officials would have 
done with amateurs, and would 
conduct their own experiment 
by growing three acres at the 
Government’s Munster Dairy- 
ing Institute near Cork. In 
point of fact, they only planted 
four roods, and a good fourth 
of the planting was destroyed 
by rooks, no official provision 
having been made for a boy 
to scare them. It was difficult 
also to get weeding done, but 
nevertheless the crop ripened. 
The place in which it was to 
be cured was a coach-house, 
with no means of heating but 
an open grate in one corner, 
and with no top ventilation. 
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Other ventilation was ample, 
as the doors had been removed 
and been replaced by sacking. 
A barn such as one sees at 
Colonel Everard’s farm is a 
lofty building with a frame- 
work of cross - beams so ar- 
ranged that the whole can be 
filled to the very top with 
sticks four feet long from 
which the plants hang by the 
stalk. The doors are elabor- 
ately air-tight, and heat is 
distributed by a network of 
steam-pipes, either on the floor 
or round the walls. Ventila- 
tion is all at the top and care- 
fully controlled. It will be 
seen that the Government’s 
arrangements were still a trifle 
amateurish, and that - the 
French expert was operating 
under adverse conditions. But 
it was arranged, as a matter 
of international courtesy be- 
tween two State Departments 
of Agriculture, that the crop 
grown and cured under Gov- 
ernment auspices in Ireland 
should be rehandled under Gov- 
ernment auspices in France. 
Unhappily, the negotiators 
had omitted to propitiate 
those other important depart- 
ments, the Customs,—with the 
result that the cured crop was 
detained first at Dover and 
then at Calais, while a corres- 
pondence in the full-blown 
official manner passed between 
the two Departments of Agri- 
culture, the two Departments 
of Customs, and the two For- 
eign Offices—leading finally 
to an understanding upon 
which the bales were delivered 
to their destination. But in- 
ternational courtesies are 
“longsome,” and the bales, 
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when opened, were found to 
contain a mass of mould. 

As a result, the Department 
pronounced officially that to- 
bacco farming was impossible 
in Ireland ; and though at the 
Cork Exhibition in 1903 
Colonel Everard grew a fine 
crop on a demonstration plot 
within the exhibition grounds, 
the plants had no legal status, 
and when they had ripened a 
detachment of constabulary 
was detailed off to extirpate 
them. History repeated itself, 
for in 1833, after the prohibi- 
tion, a company of Life Guards 
was employed on the same 
duty where some grower had 
contumaciously persisted in 
cultivating the forbidden crop. 

While the Department was 
thus employed, unsubsidised 
and unauthorised experiment- 
ation proceeded at Randals- 
town, and in Parliament Mr 
J. G. Butcher and Mr William 
Redmond were negotiating 
with Mr Ritchie, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. From 
him they procured a permit 
for individuals to try the cul- 
ture on a commercial scale, 
encouraged by a bounty con- 
sisting of a remission of one- 
third of the duty—that is to 
say, a shilling per pound on 
whatever they could induce 
the manufacturers to buy, pay- 
able when the stuff should be 
taken out of bond. 

Upon this development the 
Department appointed an 
Advisory Committee, on which 
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Irish manufacturers, tobacco 
brokers, and growers were rep- 
resented. The manufacturers 
stipulated (perhaps as an im- 
possible condition) that at least 
twenty acres should be grown 
in the year, and in the result 
Colonel Everard had to take 
on the whole contract. He was 
now in a position to claim the 
Department's promise of a 
curing-barn, offered to any one 
who would grow tobacco upon 
a commercial scale ; and it was 
built to designs provided by 
him in consultation with his 
son, Captain Everard, who in 
the meanwhile had been to 
America to study tobacco- 
farming in all its processes. 
Preliminary negotiations con- 
sumed time, and it was Feb- 
ruafy of 1904 when the ex- 
periment was finally decided 
on, and to find the necessary 
acreage of suitable land at 
that time of year was not easy. 
Colonel Everard offered £20 
an acre for land manured as 
for turnips, and found only 
one taker. Everybody was 
frightened regarding the crop 
—-there was a belief that it 
would exhaust and destroy the 
soil.1_ In the upshot, to secure 
his twenty acres and fulfil the 
contract, he had to plough in 
autumn-sown wheat. The 


operations of planting, topping, 
and the rest were performed 
without guidance, for the pro- 
mised expert only arrived in 


September. This gentleman 
was ignorant of the climatic 





1 It proved to be less exhausting than potatoes, for wheat was grown at 
Randalstown in 1905 on a field of which in 1904 half had been under potatoes 


and half under tobacco. 


The superiority of yield on the latter portion was 


evident, and prolonged itself even into the third year when the field was under 


grass. 
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conditions, and arrangements 
were not yet perfected, so that 
the crop’s net yield was only 
about 500 lb. to the acre. But 
some 10,000 lb. were put suc- 
cessfully on the market, and 
the rebate of ten thousand 
shillings meant a handsome 
profit to the grower. 

This fact was not lost on 
observers, and in 1905 Wexford 
was ready to take part, and 
Mr Goodbody, a manufacturer, 
got a concession to grow 20 
acres at Tullamore, in King’s 
County. But the expert who 
had superintended Colonel 
Everard’s curing operations 
in 1904 had been allowed to 
depart: he had never, indeed, 
been officially employed, and 
had remained as a guest at 
Randalstown till his departure, 
when his services were recog- 
nised by a modest honorarium. 
The Wexford farmers sent a 


man to go and work at 
Randalstown to learn by 
observation: at Tullamore 


things went on undirected. 
Barns were erected here and 
in Wexford by the Depart- 
ment, who refrained with an 
admirable independence from 
asking Colonel Everard for 
any observations based on his 
year’s experience. An expert 
was secured and arrived in the 
autumn, but before then most 
of the Tullamore crop was 
lost through want of experi- 
ence, though Mr Goodbody 
bought about 2000 lb. of it: 
the Wexford crop, about 
8000 lb, failed in curing 


through a defect in the heat- 
ing arrangements, and was 
mainly sold for manufacture 
as snuff. At Randalstown the 
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yield per acre was doubled— 
14 acres producing a crop of 
15,000 lb.; and a second barn 
was erected by Colonel Everard 
at his own expense—a good 
deal more cheaply than the 
first. The expert, Mr Keller, 
has been retained, and in 1906 
superintended the plant-beds 
and whole process of cultiva- 
tion, dividing his time mainly 
between Wexford and Tulla- 
more. A little tobacco is also 
grown near Kilkenny by 
Captain Otway Cuffe, but the 
range of experimentation is 
now limited strictly to a total 
of 77 acres, so that the Depart- 
ment can only grant new con- 
cessions by taking away from 
old ones. Even from an ex- 
perimental point of view this 
is disastrous, as all the existing 
centres are in Leinster, so that 
Munster, which, on the face of 
it, should be the part of Ireland 
best suited for tobacco-grow- 
ing, is debarred from trying 
its hand. 

Yet within the range avail- 
able valuable results have been 
established. Some of the 1905 
Wexford crop grown on a light 
soil was manufactured into 
cigarettes, which were as good 
as any Virginia that I have 
ever smoked. In September 
last, when I first visited 
Randalstown, I was given 
these as a thing which could 
not be produced on the heavy 
Meath soil. Returning in 
January, I was shown quanti- 
ties of huge leaves cured on a 
new system (under very high 
temperature, with increased 
ventilation) which, under this 
treatment had come out lemon- 
yellow instead of the rich 
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brown to which the slower 
curing had brought them. 
What their flavour might be 
remained to be determined ; 
but their colour alone gave 
them value as a cigarette 
tobacco. The effect of the 
experiment was double. The 
quick cure meant, first, raising 
the value of the crop from 6d. 
to 9d. a pound; and, secondly, 
it doubled the capacity of the 
barn, for tobacco can be 
brought in by instalments up 
to a certain period, and two or 
three fields could be cured 
successively in the same space 
by this rapid process. In 
other words, an extra year of 
experiment had shown Colonel 
Everard that he could grow 
cigarette tobacco on land 
which will yield a very 
large crop; and, _ further, 
that by growing and curing 


for cigarettes instead of for 


the less profitable “heavy 
shipping,” he can lessen the 
necessary capital expenditure 
on barn-space. Within the 
same period, Mr Keller, ex- 
perimenting at Wexford and 
Tullamore, has established two 
facts not less valuable. The 
first of these is that “bright ” 
(that is light-coloured) tobacco 
can be grown on sandy soil by 
the sea in Ireland, whereas in 
America it must be at least 
twenty miles inland. The 
necessary plant-food has to be 
supplied in the shape of arti- 
ficial manure, and when this is 
done, sand makes an excellent 
soil for the delicate fibrous 
roots. The same facts have 
been established in regard to 
reclaimed bog. Peaty land, 
worth from five to seven 
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shillings an acre, will grow 
tobacco excellently (given the 
necessary manure, which costs 
about fifty shillings an acre), 
and will grow it continually, 
because peat, like sand, keeps 
its texture, and never ceases to 
be friable. Another experi- 
ment has demonstrated the 
suitability of peat charcoal 
for use in curing — cutting 
down the outlay on fuel, which 
is a heavy item in the business, 
and, indeed, a crippling charge 
on the most important ex- 
periment of all, the produc- 
tion of cigar-leaf. 

I saw in Colonel Everard’s 
barn the couple of bulks 
which represented the year’s 
yield of Sumatra tobacco. In 
proportion to the ground culti- 
vated the yield had been ex- 
cellent, but the thing was 
merely an experiment, and 
consequently limited in quan- 
tity. The bulks represented 
each a cube of about 34 feet. 
Photographs of barns in Sum- 
atra showed bulks four or five 
times as large. It stands to 
reason that with a mass of 
vegetation laid down to fer- 
ment, the bigger the bulk the 
less proportion of outside will 
there be, and the greater the 
internal heat. Further, to 
maintain the necessary heat 
where these bulks are, means 
a fuel cost of about £30 to the 
acre. Ten acres’ yield could be 
cured with very little extra 
outlay, so that it is highly 
improbable that Sumatra to- 
bacco will in the first instance 
be grown at a profit, even 
allowing for the rebate; for 
in addition to the inevitable 
waste which I have described, 
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there is the waste not less 
inevitable in so delicate a pro- 
cess as the “rehandling” of 
cigar tobacco by inexperienced 
workers. Yet, so far as the 
experiment has gone, it has 
demonstrated that a species of 
tobacco whose yield is worth 
at least double that of the 
best Virginian varieties can 
be grown in Meath not less 
easily than the Virginia or 
Kentucky leaf. 

The moral has now to be 
drawn, for this article is pro- 
pagandist as well as descriptive. 
We do not always agree in 
Ireland, but when we do, our 
unanimity is wonderful; and 
every man who sits for an 
Irish constituency has put his 
name to a petition for the 
repeal of the prohibition on 
tobacco- growing in Ireland. 
Objections may be raised on 
the score of inconvenience, but 


these will probably not out- 
weigh the urgency of the de- 
mand. The difficulty is this. 
The men who are at present 
growing tobacco have been 
promised a continuance of the 
rebate for ten years—that is, 


till 1913. Now it would be 
plainly unjust to make per- 
mission general without mak- 
ing the rebate also general; 
and if the rebate were general 
tobacco- growers would cer- 
tainly enjoy preferential treat- 
ment, and the sacred principle 
of Free Trade would be in- 
fringed. I desire to speak 
with bated breath and whisper- 
ing humbleness of this austere 
divinity. But the sanctity of 
Free Trade was infringed when 
our indugtry was prohibited, 
and it is not an answer to say 
VOL, CLXXXI.—NO. MXCVILI. 
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that Free Trade is restored 
when the prohibition is taken 
away. Compensation is very 
evidently due; and so much 
as this has been recognised, 
when the State consented to 
subsidise the experiment, as it 
has done, in order to restore 
something of the experience 
and skill which in 1832 were 
roughly thrown into the limbo 
of lost knowledge. One has to 
go and study the processes of 
growing and curing to realise 
how hard it is to replace what 
was then sacrificed. 

I do not say that Colonel 
Everard’s farm is typical of 
what an average tobacco 
plantation would be. It is a 
station for experiment as well 
as a practical enterprise—and 
I presume that the Wexford 
and Tullamore centres have 
a similar character. At all 
events, at Randalstown this 
year twenty-five varieties of 
tobacco are being grown, and 
it is necessary to keep very 
careful statistics of their yield 
and their results in curing. It 
has to be noted how the plant 
grown from home-saved seed 
compares with that from im- 
ported seed; how the experi- 
ments in hybridisation have 
answered (and in this line of 
investigation Colonel Everard 
has pushed experiment very 
far, recognising the fact that 
American experience will not 
be @ sufficient guide for grow- 
ers in another climate). But 
assuming the thing so far 
established as to ascertain the 
three or four kinds which a 
farmer ought to grow, there 
would still be an infinitely 
complex business to learn. In 

Y 
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the first place, the culture in- 
volves raising the plants on a 
seed-bed and then pricking 
them out. Then follows the 
operation of “topping” the 
stems, more or less high accord- 
ing as many small leaves or few 
large ones are needed — and 
generally a style of husbandry 
is entailed more like a gar- 
dener’s work than a farmer’s. 
But the real trouble begins 
after harvesting. There will 
be about eight thousand plants 
to the acre, which in the curing- 
barn hang four or five to a 
stick. Account has to be kept 
of practically every individual 
stick from the time when it is 
laid on the cross-beams with 
its burden of heavy green stuff 
hanging downwards, in a great 
barn, which gradually fills up 
till the whole is one dense mass 
of opaque-green shade, reeking 
with the vapour of nicotine. 
The length of time which a 
stick must remain there is de- 
termined by the temperature, 
and since the barn will scarcely 
be filled in one day, part of its 
contents must be moved earlier 
than the rest and transferred 
to a new stage in the curing— 
whether to increase the mois- 
ture in the leaf or sweat it out 
of it. All this means the keep- 
ing of a very careful day-book, 
with records of temperatures, 
and such habits are not learnt 
in one season. When ferment- 
ation is attempted, the history 
of one set of leaves must be 
followed through processes last- 
ing over a year. No doubt, 
where the skill is a transmitted 
tradition, men may judge of a 
plant’s state more finely and 
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more rapidly by sight, smell, 
or touch than by any instru- 
ments or records. But at the 
beginning of things, very elab- 
orate method is the only guar- 
antee against costly failures, 
and common-sense will tell any 
one that it cannot always be 
efficacious. There is no use in 
imagining that tobacco-culture 
will be naturalised again in 
Ireland by a subsidy continued 
over three or four years; and 
admitting that it can be estab- 
lished satisfactorily on three 
or four farms in Ireland by 
a longer continuance of the 
bounty, how much further 
does that get the main body 
of the people? How much 
nearer does it get us to the 
preliminary condition of suc- 
cess, which is that Irish tobacco 
should be commercially recog- 
nised? Our demand is, in short 
—first, that every man who 
wants to grow tobacco in Ire- 
land shall have leave to grow 
it; and secondly, that by 4 
continuance of the rebate for 
a considerable period the State 
shall afford the necessary in- 
ducement for farmers to em- 
bark on a period of difficult 
and uncertain experiment in 
order to acquire the skill and 
experience demanded for a very 
profitable but laborious form 
of agriculture—and shall tide 
them over the time during 
which their product is estab- 
lishing itself on the markets of 
the world, out of which it was 
swept seventy years ago by an 
arbitrary act of the legislature. 

Enough has been said by 
way of argument. I return 
to my proper business of de- 
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scription, endeavouring to tell 
what interested me in this 
station of practical and pro- 
fitable experiment. When I 
went down in September, I 
was taken to the long field— 
a parallelogram of about six 
hundred yards by one hundred, 
cultivated in stripes across. 
There were potatoes and tur- 
nips growing cheek by jowl 
quite friendly beside this new 
exotic crop, the strong plants 
with big blue-grey leaves, not 
so purple as cabbage. But 
the special feature of this field 
was a shelter-belt drawn mid- 
way across to protect the 
tobacco from wind damage— 
a belt of tall, green, feathery 
vegetation not unlike bamboo. 
I had seen hemp growing 
before, but never saw it four- 
teen feet high, as it stood 
here. This was another re- 
vival, for in the eighteenth 
century hemp- culture was 
quite common in Ireland, prac- 
tised more particularly by the 
Palatines, of whom several 
thousands were imported when 
Louis XIV. made his great 
clearance. One of Swift’s 
aphorisms recalls his famil- 
iarity with the plant— “A 
grey critic has certainly been 
& green one, as hemp is bad 
for suffocations though taken 
in the seed.” Colonel Everard’s 
purpose in growing it was 
double — first, for its value 
as a screen; and secondly, as 
& subsidiary industry for the 
winter months. Hemp-break- 
ing appears to be the simplest 
of manual processes, yet one 
in which no machine can dis- 
place the human agent. The 
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cultivation, too, is of the 
simplest: you sow the crop 
and simply leave it to come 
up, sowing it year after year 
on the same ground; you cut 
the stalks when they are ripe 
and leave them to lie till the 
action of wind and moisture 
has decomposed the gummy 
cortex in which the fibres 
are embedded, and allow it to 
be loosened so that the hard 
centre can be broken and 
shaken out. There seems to 
be no doubt that the product 
will at any rate pay the 
expenses of cultivation and 
labour, and it may be grown 
in Ireland as in America, not 
so much with a view to direct 
profit as to cheapening the 
summer labour bill by enabling 
the farmer to employ his men 
continuously. 

In the big garden which is 
used largely as a trial-ground 
I saw last September a really 
new crop — great stalks of 
Indian corn. When I returned 
in January pots were shown 
me containing seeds of this 
Irish - grown maize. Every 
seed had germinated, proving 
at all events that in an aver- 
age summer maize can be 
grown on Meath land; and 
since no cereal gives so great 
a yield of food value to the 
acre, the discovery may yet 
be of importance, What in- 
terested me more in the same 
greenhouse were pots of steril- 
ised soil, containing ordinary 
fertile earth which had been 
cooked through and through 
by steam forced into it. Ex- 
periment had shown that this 
process did not make the soil 
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less fertile, but killed whatever 
vegetable life was present in 
it; and the object was to 
secure a plant-bed in which 
tobacco could be planted and 
grow without the necessity 
of weeding, which is injurious 
to the plants. Another curi- 
osity was a plant of Central 
African tobacco whose seed 
came from Mombasa. This 
plant, born virtually on the 
Equator, had been brought in 
under glass for its seeding (to 
secure the seed fully), and after- 
wards been turned out of doors 
from the warmth. It stood 
there in winter, a big growth 
some five feet high, disregard- 
ed in a corner, until Colonel 
Everard was attracted by the 
fact that the first frosts had 
not killed it. It was watched 
then, and not taken back into 
the house until it had stood 


out the Christmas snow and 
sixteen degrees of frost with- 
out any very noticeable injury 


to its constitution. A plant 
so hardy naturally tempted 
the experimentally - minded 
cultivator, both for itself and 
as a factor in hybridisation. 
Experimentation of this sort 
is not difficult when you start 
with a skilful gardener and 
well - equipped vineries and 
peach - houses, and it gives a 
new justification and interest 
to these luxuries. And nowa- 
days, when farming is regarded 
either as a costly corollary to 
the essential object of game- 
preserving or as a rather 
hopeless gamble, it is singu- 
larly pleasant to find a man 
with the ordinary tastes of a 
country gentleman,—hunting, 
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shooting, and the rest,—who 
nevertheless makes scientific 
farming the main occupation 
and interest of his life, and 
does so with profit to himself 
as well as to his neighbours. 
For it must be understood 
that the prophecies of failure 
which have beset this new 
enterprise of tobacco- growing 
were just as rife when Colonel 
Everard attempted tillage, and 
that nevertheless he and his 
son make it their main business 
to grow crops partly for feed- 
ing first-class cattle as breeding 
stock, but also for sale at first- 
class prices—chiefly as seed. 
As I have said, the appren- 
ticeship was costly. But 
Colonel Everard (having faith 
in education, and attributing 
his ultimate success in con- 
siderable measure to the fact 
that he chose to graduate in 
science at Cambridge) believes 
that experience can be got 
much cheaper, and his son 
spent three years at an agri- 
cultural college. The partner- 
ship of these two men— who 
might, so far as age and looks 
go, almost be brothers—is as 
pleasant a thing as I have 
seen in the Ireland of to- 
day; and it was none the 
less pleasant because I saw 
the third generation, already 
sturdy on its legs, in the big 
house at Randalstown — des- 
tined, I hope, to be a notable 
tobacco- grower in days when 
we shall have repealed, at all 
events, the Act forbidding us 
to grow tobacco. And I am 
glad to be able to quote 
Colonel Everard in support 
of my own view, that among 
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the generation to which his 
son belongs the old bitterness 
of class feeling has nearly van- 
ished, and is fast disappearing 
altogether. The men of his 
own age and older will hardly 
change their attitude, he thinks. 
Among them he will always 
be in a minority—yet an in- 
fluential minority. For Colonel 
Everard was one of the parties 
to the famous Land Conference, 
and himself helped to negotiate 
the bargain under which he 
has sold the land which his 
predecessors had held for a 
matter of seven hundred years, 
but sold it with no intention 
of departing. He stays where 
he is—to be not a semi- 
feudal overlord, but a captain 
of industry. Part of the 


land which he farms now is 
leased to him by those who 
were his tenants before they 
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bought out. In some cases 
he pays £3 and upwards to 
men who have preferred to 
remain tenants, and who pay 
him for the same land at the 
rate of thirty shillings. They 
live on the margin between 
the two prices, and probably 
could make no more out of it 
if they farmed it themselves. 
Colonel Everard’s opinion is 
that land in Ireland is not 
going to be less valuable, but 
that it will be of value only 
to those who bring to bear 
upon it brains and capital as 
well as industry. For the pro- 
vision of capital and skilled 
direction in a land of peasant 
proprietors he looks, however, 
not to the private speculator, 
but to the principle of in- 
dustrial co-operation, of which 
he is among the keenest 
advocates. 











THE CAMBRIDGE 


IT is now rather more than 
eighty years since the famous 
Club or Society of “The 
Apostles” was founded at 
Cambridge; and it is probable 
that in those eighty years the 
University has changed more 
completely (for better or worse, 
as one may regard it) than in 
the preceding centuries, up to 
the reign of the “ majestic 
lord” who founded (or rather 
re-founded) Trinity. About the 
year 1830 Cambridge was, as 
we fear it ever will be, a city 
of mean streets (mesquin, as 
Dean Merivale calls it),—a 
small provincial town, with 
paltry houses and narrow 
thoroughfares, only redeemed 
from absolute ugliness by its 
leafy avenues, its gardens by 
the water side, and by the 
grey old colleges, still “‘whisper- 
ing from their towers the last 
enchantments of the Middle 
Ages.” And at that time the 
colleges retained much of their 
ancient character. They had 
not been restored and rebuilt, 
almost beyond recognition, by 
the tasteless architects of the 
last century, and they were in 
all essential features in much 
the same state as their founders 
had left them. The “New 
Court” of Trinity was then 
literally new (Hallam’s rooms 
were on the central staircase) ; 
the elms near the old bridge 
of St John’s had just been 
cut down to make room for 
the pretentious building, in the 
style of Chambord, designed 
by Rickman; some lath-and- 
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plaster houses stood on the 
site of the Gothic screen of 
King’s College, and concealed 
the new buildings then being 
erected by the “self-sufficient 
and ignorant Wilkins.” The new 
front of Corpus had recently 
been completed; and it was in 
the adjoining Corpus buildings 
that Tennyson “kept” during 
his university career, for he 
never had rooms in Trinity. 
The Fellows of Pembroke had 
not yet perpetrated the crime 
of the century by destroying 
their fine old hall and pictur- 
esque Master’s lodge, with its 
triple bay-window— 
“QO! be his tomb as lead to lead 
Upon the dull destroyer’s head !” 


The Fellows of Downing had 
not cut down their fine avenues 
at either end of their park; 
and the ground now occupied 
by the lecture- rooms and 
libraries of the Museum was 
then covered with the green- 
sward, the shrubs and trees of 
the Botanical Gardens, so that 
there must have been an oasis 
of verdure from Lensfield Road 
almost to Benet Street, right 
through the heart of the town. 
The town itself seems (judging 
from a map of the year 1830) 
to have been hardly more than 
a third of its present size. 
The streets and terraces in 
the direction of Mill Road 
and the railway station were 
then grass fields; and the 
long rows of red brick villas 
in Newnham Backs, where the 
married tutors now disport 
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themselves, had not yet been 
built. 

So much for the outward 
aspect of Cambridge about 
that period. In other re- 
spects,—in the habits of 
society, in the manners, in in- 
tellectual life,—the change was 
even greater and more notice- 
able. There was an atmo- 
sphere of calm and repose 
which certainly does not exist 
now. There was less bustle and 
confusion; people then lived 
“quietly, after the manner of 
the Sidonians.” Of course, 
there was far less traffic: a man 
could then cross the street 
leisurely and at his ease with- 
out the risk of being run over 
by an automobile or a motor 
*bus, and he could walk on the 
pavement without being swept 
off his legs by perambulators— 
dangerous as scythed chariots, 
and the obvious property of 
married tutors. In those days 
locomotion still had its pictur- 
esque side. Coaches rolled up 
Trumpington Street to the in- 
spiriting ta-ran-tara of the 
guard’s bugle. Here and there 
would be seen a hackney 
coach or a stage waggon or a 
barouche belonging to a coun- 
try squire or a local magnate. 
Dog-carts dashed past with all 
“the glory of motion” de- 
scribed by De Quincey; the 
young “bloods” of Trinity 
cantered gaily by in groups 
of two or three; and tutors, 
including probably Whewell 
on his favourite horse Twi- 
light, took a sober amble on 
the road to Grantchester. 

Again, the feminine element, 
which now predominates, was 
then conspicuous by its ab- 
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sence. There were no married 
tutors; there was none of that 
whirl of society in the summer 
term—which seems to consist 
of an endless series of tennis 
parties, picnics on the upper 
river, afternoon teas, little 
dinners, and early dances— 
where the modern  under- 
graduate wastes a good many 
hours in philandering with 
his tutor’s wife or carrying 
on a brisk flirtation with his 
tutor’s nieces and daughters. 
Newnham and Girton had not 
then been founded; and there 
were no eager and be-spectacled 
females, note- book in hand, 
hurrying from one lecture to 
another, and talking glibly of 
all the ’ologies like the hand- 
maidens in “The Princess.” 
Nor was Cambridge then in- 
vaded in the Long Vacation 
by a motley horde of cheap 
trippers, called ‘“ Extension 
Students,” rushing about the 
place to hear their favourite 
professors, like the “ Amateur 
Meenads” described by Mr 
Owen Seaman :— 


‘‘Sucking like any amorous Matine 


Eclectic sweets of fair philosophy ; 

What so the theme, it mattered not 
one bit, 

Scott or Sordello, Pheidias or Pitt ; 

Whether great women or the great 

ice age, 
Parkyn on Darwin, Fenton upon drugs, 
Or Kimmins upon fertilising bugs, 

Chanced to adorn the stage.” 

In those days the University 
did not profess to give a cheap 
and superficial education to 
the world at large. If a man 
wished to take his M.A. degree 
(which then had a cachet and 
distinction which it certainly 
does not possess now), Classics 
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and Mathematics were the only 
two subjects allowed him. 
The Moral Philosophy Tripos 
was not established till 1848, 
and other sciences came later 
still. There was not then, as 
now, an intricate system of 
Special Subjects,‘ with boards 
of examiners and professors 
and lecturers on all things in 
heaven and earth—including 
Chinese and Paleography 
(whatever that may mean); 
and Cambridge had not become 
—to use a phrase of Mr 
Asquith’s —“a technological 
institute for the creation and 
equipment of specialists.” For 
two things, however, modern 
Cambridge ought to be sup- 
remely thankful—firstly, that 
the University has not been 
made a dumping-ground for 
“Rhodes Scholars”; and sec- 
ondly, that the man Carnegie 
has mercifully bestowed his 
unwelcome benefactions else- 
where. On the whole, we 
think the “Apostles” were 
fortunate in their lot being 
cast at Cambridge, in what 
Dean Merivale calls “the slack 
time ”—Consule Planco—when 
George IV. was king. 

It may have been “a slack 
time” from a social point of 
view, and the modern under- 
graduate would probably call 
it a deadly dull time as well. 
There were fewer amusements : 
little cricket and less football, 
boating seems to have been con- 
fined to a few practising eights, 
and athletics were not then the 
serious business of life and the 
one engrossing topic of conver- 
sation. A walk to Grant- 
chester and a bathe in the 
(so-called) Byron’s Pool was 
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about all the exercise taken 
by a reading man. But there 
was no lack of intellectual 
life, and that of a strong and 
vigorous type. New lights 
were being thrown on science 
and mathematics by the labours 
of Peacock, Airy, and Whewell, 
the works of great German 
thinkers were eagerly studied— 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, 
Goethe ; Monk and Blomfield 
had carried on the best tradi- 
tion of Cambridge scholar- 
ship in the way of grammar, 
philology, and accurate trans- 
lation; and Connop Thirlwall 
and Julius Hare were then 
among the lecturers at Trinity. 
In those days young men 
were practically left alone 
to work out their own sal- 
vation; they learned to think 
and act for themselves, and 
were not, as at present, over- 
tutored, guided, and directed 
in this way or that, and 
practically kept in leading- 
strings during their university 
career. Again, their intel- 
lectual powers were concen- 
trated on a few subjects instead 
of being diverted and diluted in 
a hundred different channels. 
Their time was not frittered 
away on the cheap literature 
which now covers the tables of 
our clubs and reading-rooms. 
There were few newspapers, and 
still fewer periodicals. ‘ Black- 
wood’ and ‘Fraser,’ the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ and the ‘Quarterly’ 
would almost exhaust the list. 
As to novels, the choice was 
extremely limited. There was 
Walter Scott, of course, as well 
as Smollett, Fielding, and 
Richardson, of an earlier day; 
Galt and Peacock, Maria Edge- 
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worth and Jane Austen. ‘ Pick- 
wick’ did not appear till 1836, 
and ‘Vanity Fair’ some years 
later. But works of fiction are 
rarely alluded to; card-play- 
ing is never even mentioned 
in the numerous letters that 
passed between the members 
of the club; and Bridge— 
“that last infirmity of noble 
mind ”—had yet to be created. 
In fact, the time now given 
up to reading and the distrac- 
tions of society was then passed 
in keen intellectual debate, in 
free and outspoken discussion, 
in arguing and re-arguing a 
subject from every point of 
view. It was the contrast so 
strongly insisted upon by Pro- 
fessor Butcher—and by John 
Henry Newman before him— 
between the Spoken Word and 
the Written Word. “In the 
meeting and collision of mind 
and mind, in the ready sym- 
pathy of friends, in the quick 
movements of kindred intel- 
ligences, which outstrip, and 
correct, and interpret one 
another’s reasonings, we have 
thought produced on principles 
that are unknown in workshops 
and factories,” 1—or, we might 
add, in the lecture-rooms and 
laboratories of a university. 
And it was to this practice 
of Dialectic, the keystone of 
Plato’s higher education, that 
the Apostles owed much of 
their intellectual force and 
vitality, as well as their 
strong independence and in- 
dividuality of character. 
_ The Club itself was founded 
in 1824 (or, possibly, rather 
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earlier); it was limited to 
twelve members, and the name 
first given in derision by irrev- 
erent outsiders was afterwards 
half-seriously adopted by the 
members as their appropriate 
title. For, one and all, they 
had immense confidence in 
their self-imposed mission to 
enlighten society as to things 
spiritual and intellectual, and, 
as Arthur Hallam puts it 
in one of his letters, “to 


do the Lord’s work in a 
Philistine world.” They were 
young, ardent, enthusiastic, 


full of high aspirations and 
impossible ideals; all clever 
and highly cultivated, with a 
decided turn for poetry and 
metaphysics, and united by a 
freemasonry of common sym- 
pathies and intellectual tastes. 
Many details of their life at 
Cambridge have been recently 
given us by Mrs Charles Brook- 
field ;? and her interesting bio- 
graphies of the more famous 
members of the earlier set of 
“ Apostles” are far more read- 
able, and give us a truer picture 
of the actual men, than the 
corresponding articles in the 
‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ But,naturally enough, 
Mrs Brookfield can tell us little 
of the debates themselves or of 
the inner life of the club, which 
has always been enveloped in 
mystery. The meetings were 
held behind locked doors, as 
jealously guarded as those of 
a@ masonic lodge or a cabinet 
council ; no strangers were ad- 
mitted, no minutes or records 
were kept, and all that tran- 












1 Some Aspects of Greek Genius, p. 210. 
* The Cambridge Apostles. By Mrs Charles Brookfield. London, 1906. 
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spired to the outer world came 
from casual references in the 
letters of Merivale, Hallam, 
Milnes, Brookfield, and others. 
There was good reason, how- 
ever, for preserving secrecy in 
their debates—at all events, in 
the earlier days of the Society. 
They frequently discussed re- 
ligious questions at a time 
when theological controversy 
was rampant, and Catholic 
Emancipation and the Aboli- 
tion of Tests for Dissenters 
were the burning questions of 
the day. Naturally enough, 
the “ Apostles” did not choose 
that opinions uttered in the 
heat of argument should be 
quoted against them in their 
cooler moments; and, even as 
it was, there seems to have 
been an impression among the 
Fellows of Trinity that the 
Club held atheistic views, and 
on one occasion at all events 
Thirlwall had to act as their 
champion and vindicator. 
William Henry Brookfield (to 
whose biography his daughter- 
in-law devotes a good many 
pages) was not himself an 
“ Apostle,” but was on intimate 
terms with most of the illustri- 
ous group in residence at Cam- 
bridge in 1829 and 1830. He 
was cheerful, kindly, and com- 
panionable, the amicus curie— 
the friendly critic and the sym- 
pathetic counsellor. Tennyson 
delighted in his conversational 
powers, and wrote some affec- 
tionate lines to his memory : 
**Yon man of humorous - melancholy 


mask, 
Our kindlier, trustier Jaques.” 
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Later on, Brookfield became 
the intimate friend of Kinglake, 
Thackeray, and Carlyle; a 
persona grata in society, the 
Yorick of the breakfast-parties 
given by Rogers and Monckton 
Milnes, who would invite him 
and Thirlwall “to break up the 
monologues of Sydney Smith 
and Macaulay.” He was, 
moreover, one of the most pop- 
ular preachers of his time—his 
praise was in all the Churches, 
—and his sermons fascinated 
even the worldly-minded Lady 
Jersey and the fastidious 
Charles Greville. His humour 
was as natural and spontane- 
ous as that of Sydney Smith, 
and he never seemed at a loss 
for a ready reply, however un- 
expected the question might 
be. “What does Tennyson 
mean by the ‘eggs of the 
moon’?” he was once asked 
by his neighbour at dinner (a 
young lady, of course). ‘ Oh,” 
said Brookfield, “I suppose 
you mean the lines— 


‘ All addled as the stale eggs of the 
moon 
Smelt in the music of the nightingale.’ 


The nightingale lays only one 
egg a-month, and therefore 
they are called moon’s eggs.”? 
Again, when the then Dean of 
St Paul’s was complaining 
that the warming of the cathe- 
dral for the Special Preachers’ 
services had injured the roof, 
—“QOh,” said Brookfield (who 
was a Special Preacher him- 
self), in an interested tone of 
inquiry, “the dry rot, I sup- 
pose?” 





1 The real lines occur in ‘* Aylmer’s Field ” : 


* As the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 
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Brookfield’s letters, which 
are always lively and amusing, 
testify to the warm and in- 
timate friendship among the 
“ Apostles,” not only in their 
Cambridge days, but lasting 
throughout their lives. They 
were always helping, stimu- 
lating, and encouraging one 
another: leaving nothing un- 
tried in the way of adver- 
tisement and solicitation to 
advance the interests of a 
brother ‘“ Apostle” — such as 
procuring a living for Trench, 
or interviewing Moxon the 
publisher in Tennyson’s behalf. 
When separated by distance, 
they carried on « constant 
correspondence—and excellent 
letter-writers they were, especi- 
ally Charles Merivale. They 
met constantly in London and 
elsewhere, making a hundred 
miles’ journey in a coach or 
post-chaise to pass a few nights 
with a friend. Not only was 
there an annual dinner at the 
Star and Garter, but there 
were constant symposia at 
Spedding’s chambers in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, at Brookfield’s 
lodgings at Southampton, or 
Merivale’s rooms at Cam- 
bridge. And those were, in- 
deed, noctes caenwque deum. 


“Alas! alas! what reckless, joyous 
evenings these were. What solemn 
things were said, pipe in hand ; 
how much serious emotion was 
mingled with alternate bursts of 
laughter; how every one hit his 
neighbour, intellectually, right and 
left, and was hit again, and no mark 
left on either side ; how much senti- 
ment was mingled with how much 
humour! . . . The style of our lucu- 
brations may be illustrated perhaps 
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by a saying of one of our profound 
philosophers, Jack Kemble: ‘The 
world is one great thought, and I 
am thinking it.’”! 


Three names of those who 
took the lead among the earlier 
set of the “Apostles” are in- 
separably connected—Sterling, 
Maurice, and Trench,—and of 
the three, John Sterling was 
undoubtedly the man who 
most influenced his contem- 
poraries at Cambridge. If he 
was not actually the founder 
of the Club—for the honour 
has been claimed for George 
Tomlinson, afterwards Bishop 
of Gibraltar—he and Maurice 
between them gave it form 
and substance, and enrolled 
amongst its members other 
kindred spirits, as ardent and 
enthusiastic as themselves. 
In those days Sterling posed 
as an uncompromising re- 
former, the champion of moral 
liberty, and the fierce de- 
nouncer of creeds, formulas, and 
dogmas; and it was this spirit 
that induced him to take up 
the cause of the Spanish exiles, 
—“the Trocadero swarm 
thrown out in the revolution 
of 1823.” Sterling was at- 
tracted by the picturesque 
refugee Torrijos and _ his 
friends—“ stately tragic figures 
with proud threadbare cloaks, 
mostly with closed lips, per- 
ambulating the broad pave- 
ments of Euston Square and 
St Pancras.” Hallam, Sped- 
ding, Kemble, and others, carried 
away by their detestation of 
King Ferdinand, the Inquisi- 
tion, and “the devildoms of 
Spain,” gave their time, their 





1 Autobiography of Dean Merivale, p. 81. 
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money, and all but sacrificed 
their lives, in an abortive at- 
tempt to reinstate these help- 
less exiles. The whole affair 
would have been ludicrous, if 
it had not ended so tragically ; 
and was certainly appropriate 
to the country of Don Quixote, 
where the adventure was 
carried on. Indeed, tilting at 
windmills was an act of sanity 
compared with the foolhardy 
attempt at revolution by some 
fifty unarmed and penniless 
refugees. The brig, chartered 
to convey the exiles to Malaga, 
was seized by the Thames 
police at the last moment. 
Torrijos and his motley crew 
then made their way singly to 
Gibraltar; but obviously they 
could not long be harboured 
there, and were requested by 
the Governor to leave. They 
set sail in two small boats for 
were followed by 


Malaga ; 
Spanish troops in gunboats, 
surrounded in a farmhouse, 
and compelled to surrender 


unconditionally. ‘Express is 
sent to Madrid; ‘express in- 
stantly returns; military ex- 
ecuntion on the moment; give 
them shriving if they want 
it; that done, fusillade them 
all.’”1 The gallant Torrijos 
and fifty of his followers, along 
with Robert Boyd (a cousin 
of Sterling), were shot down 
on the esplanade of Malaga. 
So ended this disastrous ex- 
pedition. “It may have been 
misguided and inglorious,” said 
Trench afterwards, “but, be- 
lieve me, it was not unheroic.” 
It is pathetic even now to 
read of Sterling’s passionate 
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self-reproach and remorse at 
having sent so many gallant 
men to their death. “I hear 
the sound of that musketry,” 
he wrote to his brother; “it 
is as if the bullets were tear. 
ing my own brain.” Arthur 
Hallam, Tennyson, Trench, and 
Kemble had all fortunately left 
Spain a little previously, or 
they would have been involved 
in the same fate. 

To Sterling, as well as to 
others of his set, in those early 
days, Coleridge was an object 
of enthusiastic adoration, and 
they would repair for spiritual 
advice to his house at High- 
gate, where Carlyle describes 
him as sitting “like a Magus, 
girt with mystery and enigma,” 
and “enveloped in a_ halo 
of transcendental moonshine.” 
Dean Merivale records that on 
a visit he paid in company 
with Arthur Hallam, they 
found the philosopher deep in 
metaphysics. But on their 
pressing him for opinions on 
this and that question, ‘“ You 
will find it all there,” he said, 
“in my work on Logic,” point- 
ing to a large vellum folio in 
the bookcase. At Coleridge’s 
death the book was opened, 
and found to consist entirely 
of blank pages. For many 
months Sterling was an as- 
siduous frequenter of the little 
house at Highgate, but he only 
kept notes of his first visit, 
when the sage talked for two 
hours and three-quarters on 
every subject in the universe: 
Luther, landscape - gardening, 
Christianity, the personality 
of God, Dr Chalmers, the 





1 Carlyle, Life of Sterling (1st ed.), p. 115. 
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Tower of Babel, Irvingism, and 
eternal punishment. 

Caroline Fox—that admir- 
able woman whose Puritan 
simplicity was tempered by a 
natural shrewdness and insight 
into character not unlike that 
of Jane Austen’s—was an inti- 
mate friend of Sterling’s in his 
later years, and has left us 
an interesting account of his 
walks and talks in the pleasant 
Cornish lanes. She thinks, and 
thinks rightly, that his table- 
talk, if it could have been pub- 
lished, would have been far 
better than that of Coleridge. 
It would certainly have been 
less vague, less incoherent, less 
egotistical. ‘You call Cole- 
ridge an excellent talker,” was 
the bitter comment of Hazlitt ; 
“why, so he is, if you let him 
start from no premises and ar- 
rive at no conclusions.” Cole- 
ridge was indeed the worst of 
moral and mental guides for a 
wayward and unsettled spirit, 
and infected his pupil with 
much of his own vagueness 
and irresolution. With all his 
brilliant talents, Sterling was 
(as Carlyle has pointed out) 
“intrinsically light and vola- 
tile,” and entirely wanting in 
“the stubbornness of persever- 
ance.” The spirit of unrest 
was always strong within him: 
“totally incapable of sitting 
still. Rapidity, as of pulsing 
auroras, as of dancing light- 
nings; rapidity of all forms 
characterised him.” 1 He tried 
—but apparently tried in vain 
—to find some solid founda- 
tions of belief: first in the hot- 
headed radicalism of his youth; 
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then in the nebulous day-dreams 
of German metaphysicians; and 
finally, when he was almost 
heartbroken at the result of 
the Torrijos affair, in the priest- 
hood-——“a clerical aberration” 
(as Carlyle calls it) which only 
lasted eight months, when he 
was. Julius Hare’s curate at 
Hurstmonceaux on the Peven- 
sey Flats. But his salvation 
could not be worked out in 
this way. He was already 
threatened with consumption, 
and for the last few years of 
his fitful life he wandered from 
place to place—to the West 
Indies, to Italy, to Madeira— 
in search of health; but he 
was a doomed man: “for 
about six months he sat look- 
ing steadfastly, at all moments, 
into the eyes of Death; he too 
who had eyes to see Death, and 
the Terrors and Eternities ;” 
and then, the brittle life 
snapped short. He died at 
Ventnor in 1844, at the age 
of thirty-eight. 

Except in the pages of 
Carlyle’s biography, which Mr 
John Morley very justly calls 
“a masterpiece,’ Sterling’s 
memorial may be said to have 
perished with him. He con- 
tributed various poems and 
short tales to ‘Maga,’ and 
was welcomed by Christopher 
North with a boisterous effu- 
sion; but we much doubt if 
such fantastic stories as the 
“ Onyx Ring” or the “ Palace 
of Morgana” would be accept- 
able either to the present editor 
or the reading public; and as 
to the short volume of collected 
poems, published by Moxon in 
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1839, Carlyle tells us they were 
received with coldness and in- 
difference at the time. This 
we can well believe, for it was 
not likely that a generation 
whose taste had been formed 
on the masterpieces of Byron, 
Shelley, and Walter Scott, 
would be attracted by such 
@ poem as the “ Sexton’s 
Daughter,” —obviously written 
in imitation of Wordsworth, 
with the usual affectation of 
simplicity and triviality of de- 
tail. Sterling, like many of 
his friends, had a facile pen, 
and could write graceful verses 
with an ephemeral value; but 
he was no more a poet than 
were others of his set, and it 
is a truth as old as the days 
of Horace— 


‘* Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non di, non concessere 
columnz.” ! 


Sterling’s inseparable friend 
at Cambridge was Frederic 
Denison Maurice, an ardent 
reformer and a fluent orator 
like himself. Both were master 
minds, born leaders of men; 
but Maurice, if less brilliant 
than his friend, was more pro- 
found, more deeply earnest, 
and more consistent in his 
views and aims. Few men 
have left a stronger impres- 
sion of a noble and single- 
minded personality, of self- 
sacrifice and abnegation. “The 
most Christian, or rather 
Christ-like, man I ever knew,” 
was Charles Kingsley’s verdict. 
When, after many doubts and 
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wrestlings with his conscience, 
he signed the Act of Conform. 
ity and took Holy Orders (from 
Oxford, not from Cambridge), 
he lived for years in a hotbed 
of religious controversy. Hig 
advanced views,—especially on 
the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment,—his so-called Christian 
socialism, his “dramatic pro- 
fanity” in the pulpit, and his 
daring attacks on the narrow- 
minded sectarianism of the 
day, excited a bitter hostility 
among all parties in the Church, 
and he was denounced as an 
infidel and an atheist by evan- 
gelical divines and the re- 
ligious newspapers. But he 
never faltered or changed his 
views, and if he received some 
hard knocks in the conflict, he 
repaid them with interest ; for 
he was a born dialectician, and 
had—when he chose to use it— 
a caustic pen. “The ‘ Record,’” 
he wrote, “ which calls us in- 
fidels ” (z.e., the Sterling Club), 
“has been the cause of more 
bitter infidelity in the younger 
branches of religious families 
than all Voltaire’s writings put 
together.” 

All the time that he was 
so mercilessly attacked by the 
Press, Maurice was doing ex- 
cellent work among the poor 
and afflicted in his London 
parish — holding Bible-classes, 
founding a college for working 
men, and practically securing 
the first legal recognition of 
co-operative societies, His 
sermons at Guy’s Chapel, and 
afterwards at Lincoln’s Inn, 





1 “‘ For gods and men and booksellers refuse 
To countenance a mediocre Muse.’ 


—Horace, ‘ Ars Poetica,’ ll. 372-3 (Sir Theodore Martin’s translation). 
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were attracting thousands of 
attentive listeners; for, as in 
Newman’s case, there was a 
magic power in the man him- 
selfi—a moral earnestness and 
spiritual grandeur that made 
him for many years the idol 
and delight of those who fell 
under the spell of his elo- 
quence, in spite of the denunci- 
ations of the ‘ Record’ and the 
anathemas of the Church Union. 
Tennyson wrote some noble 
lines in his vindication :— 


“Angels have talked with him and 
showed him thrones ; 

Ye knew him not; he was not one 
of ye; 

Ye scorned him with ar undiscerning 
scorn ; 

Ye could not see the marvel in his 
eye, 

The still serene abstraction.” 


Richard Chenevix Trench 
(the future Archbishop of 


Dublin) was, in his Cambridge 


days, of more matured and 
more solid character than 
either Sterling or Maurice, and 
had a sober and restraining 
influence over some of the 
flightier spirits in the Club. 
His strong common-sense and 
practical turn of mind carried 
him safely through the moral 
ferment, the doubts, and mental 
disquietude of that troubled 
period. His calm and dis- 
passionate judgment shrank 
from the wild schemes of these 
would-be reformers of life and 
society ; and though it is true 
that he took an active part in 
the Torrijos conspiracy men- 
tioned above, it was more from 
an unselfish desire to oblige his 
friends than from any personal 
liking for revolutions, and he 
had a dismal foreboding of 
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what proved ultimately the 
issue of the plot. Trench, soon 
afterwards, took Holy Orders, 
and his subsequent career 
amply fulfilled the golden 
promise of his youth. His 
earnest and conscientious work 
as a parish priest—especially 
during the great Irish famine, 
when he devoted himself to 
the relief of the starving 
peasants—brought with it its 
own reward; and his elevation 
to the Primacy of Ireland was 
only a just and fitting recogni- 
tion of his high intellectual 
gifts, and his noble and stain- 
less character. 

John Mitchell Kemble—an 
intimate friend both of Trench 
and Tennyson—was of an en- 
tirely different type. He in- 
herited thefine countenance and 
the distinguished manners of 
his father, the great tragedian, 
and his aunt, Sarah Siddons : 
and, like his sister Fanny, he 
was (as Dean Merivale says) 
“very clever, very confident, 
and very wayward.” The only 
occasion on which we hear of 
him displaying any dramatic 
talent was when he acted 
Dogberry to Arthur Hallam’s 
Verges on that memorable 
evening when “Much Ado 
about Nothing ” was performed 
by the “Apostles” before an 
audience who were “in a roar 
of laughter, especially at the 
tragic parts”: and when Milnes 
(who acted Beatrice), on repeat- 
ing the lines, “He is no less 
than a stuffed man, but for 
the stuffing,—well, we are all 
mortal,” broke down by his 
weight the sofa on which he 
was sitting, and uttered an 
exclamation which was cer- 
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tainly not in the prompter’s 
book. 

Kemble’s high spirits and 
exuberant vitality made him a 
most popular member of the 
Club, He was a keen and 
uncompromising politician, and 
he sometimes startled and even 
shocked his friends by his 
vehement tirades, just as he 
scandalised his examiners for 
a degree by calling Paley “a 
miserable sophist,” and talking 
of the “loathsome infidelity” 
of Locke. It was probably 
owing to the influence and 
example of Trench that Kemble 
at one time took a serious 
turn: he thought of entering 
the Church and inaugurating 
@ new crusade against the 
follies of society and spiritual 
wickedness in high places. 
Tennyson, like many of his 
friends, was delighted at the 
idea, and hailed him as 


‘“‘A latter Luther and a soldier-priest.” 


But these high aspirations 
were not fulfilled. The Span- 
ish affair, in which Kemble 
took so active a part, diverted 
his thoughts; and his fit of 
religious enthusiasm ended as 


suddenly as it began. Tenny- 
son’s sonnet (as Kemble’s sister 
Fanny mournfully wrote) “is 
all that bears witness to that 
short-lived consecration ; it was 
poetry, but not prophecy.” 
Kemble finally found his voca- 
tion and a scope for his ener- 
gies in becoming the most 
learned Anglo-Saxon scholar 
in our language. 

Another interesting figure 
among the “ Apostles” of that 
date was Charles Buller, after- 
wards M.P. for Liskeard, who 
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had inherited from his Irish 
mother a gay and mercurial 
temperament, as well as a keen 
sense of humour, which must 
have enlivened the serious tone 
of the debates in the Apostles’ 
Club. Buller had been some- 
what of “a handful” at 
Harrow, and his parents were 
in despair what to do with 
him, when by a fortunate acci- 
dent they placed him under 
Carlyle’s tutorship. From 
their first meeting the two 
dissimilar characters became 
the best of friends; and Car- 
lyle was delighted with the 
brightness and intelligence of 
his young pupil,—“ quite a bit 
of sunshine in my dreary Edin- 
burgh element, . .. so all- 
intelligent, so loyal - hearted, 
chivalrous, guileless, so de- 
lighted (evidently) with me, as 
I with him.” This intimacy 
with Carlyle (an inestimable 
boon to the younger man) con- 
tinued long after Buller had 
left Cambridge and was a 
Member of Parliament, where 
he did much solid work in 
matters connected with the 
Poor Laws and emigration, 
and where, if his life had been 
spared, he would undoubtedly 
have reached high ministerial 
rank. His sudden death in 
1848 came as a shock to all 
who knew him in society, and 
Macaulay’s tribute only ex- 
pressed the general feeling: 
‘‘T shall remember with regret 
how much eloquence and art, 
how much acuteness and know- 
ledge, how many engaging 
qualities, how many fair hopes 
are buried in the grave of 
Charles Buller.” His bust 
stands in the west aisle of 
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Westminster Abbey, near that 
of Connop Thirlwall and of 
Trench, and not far from the 
spot where Tennyson’s body 
rests. 

It is a striking testimony 
to the intellectual eminence of 
these earlier “‘ Apostles” that 
no less than three of their 
number, along with Thirlwall, 
their friend and champion, 
should have their memorials 
in our national Valhalla. 

In 1827 a fresh set of mem- 
bers were added to the Society, 
and among them was Richard 
Monckton Milnes, who in his 
old age obtained the peer- 
age which had been refused 
by his father, and became 
the first Lord Houghton. 
Though Milnes in his later 
days was fond of parad- 
ing his connection with the 
“Apostles” on all occasions, 
it may be doubted if, during 
the few terms that he was 
a member of the Society, he 
either added much lustre to 


their debates or was highly 
esteemed by his colleagues. 
“The Society does not get 


much out of him,” wrote 
Blakesley with some signifi- 
cance. “A good-natured fel- 
low, but vain and paradoxical,” 
was Arthur Hallam’s verdict. 
The first time he dined in 
hall at Trinity (sitting at the 
High Table by right of being 
a Fellow Commoner) his mother 
was watching her son’s be- 
haviour from the gallery, and 
writes that “he seemed as 
much at home among all the 
dons as if he had dined there 
for years.” We can well be- 
lieve that. False modesty was 
not one of Milnes’s failings; 
VOL, CLXXXL—NO. MXCVIL. 
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and we doubt if he ever felt 
shy in his life — indeed he 
always seems to us to have 
mistaken his true vocation, 
for he had all the qualities 
of a successful commercial 
traveller. Glib, fluent, push- 
ing, confident, unabashed, he 
would have been the prince 
of bagmen; and as a commis de 
voyage would have surpassed 
the “Illustrious Gaudissart,” 
immortalised by Balzac. His 
transparent vanity clung to 
him to the last. Who but 
Milnes would have appeared 
in his own house at Fryston 
with his coat festooned with 
gold medals—the passes used 
by railway directors? A peer 
of the realm decorated as if he 
were @ prize ox at Smithfield! 

Milnes, so to speak, wore 
his character on his sleeve. 
His little failings, as well as 
his good qualities, were plain 
for all the world to see. He 
was, of course, vain, super- 
ficial, fond of applause, fond 
of notoriety, delighting in 
playing the réle of Amphitryon 
and Mecenas, and trotting out 
each new celebrity with the 
zeal of Mrs Leo Hunter. But 
he was also eminently kind- 
hearted and loyal to his 
friends, clever and well read, 
a born raconteur and conver- 
sationalist, and could be witty 
as well as paradoxical. And 
he knew also how to adapt 
his witticisms to his com- 
pany. “You must coarsen 
your humour,” he once sagely 
remarked, “for the House of 
Commons—or any other mob.” 

Milnes, like most of the set, 
dabbled in verse—for there was 
poetry in the air in those days 
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of “Albums,” ‘ Keepsakes,” 
and “Friendship’s Garlands.” 
It is curious to read now that 
Macaulay’s spirited fragment 
on the “Armada” first made 
its appearance in one of these 
gilt-edged drawing-room an- 
nuals, looking as strangely out 
of place as a hawk in a dove- 
cot. Tennyson in his turn was 
importuned by Milnes to write 
something for the ‘Tribute,’ — 
a volume got up by Lord 
Northampton in 1836,— and 
he vented his wrath in a most 
amusing fashion. Never again 
(he declares) will he have any- 
thing to do with these “vapid 
books.” He had made a vow to 
this effect, “but,” he says, “I 
broke it in the sweet face of 
heaven when I wrote for Lady 
What’s-her-name Wortley. 
But then her sister wrote to 
Brookfield, who said she was 
beautiful; so I could not help 
it. But whether the Marquis 
is beautiful or not, I don’t 
mind; if he be, let him give 
God thanks and make no 
boast.” After all, however, 
he contributed a short poem 
to this hated annual. 

Milnes himself had a pretty 
turn for verse, and could throw 
off sonnets and “occasional 
pieces” by the score; but, 
curiously enough, the two most 
often quoted lines by him are 
not exactly those by which a 
fashionable poet would choose 
to be remembered. They de- 
scribe a little girl who— 


‘When she was good, was very, very 


good ; 
And when she was bad, she was 
horrid.” 


Could anything be more ex- 
pressive and true to nature? 
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Could Wordsworth have writ- 
ten anything more simple and 
pathetic? And, after all, it is 
the flotsam of poetry — the 
lighter material — that floats 
farthest down the stream of 
time, when heavier metal is 
submerged and sunk. “John 
Gilpin” has survived Cowper's 
“Task”; Macaulay’s ‘ Lays’ 
will live longer than his 
‘History’; and “We are 
Seven” will probably be re- 
cited in infant schools when 
“The Excursion” is buried in 
oblivion. 

Though Tennyson rarely 
attended the meetings of the 
Club, which he joined in 1829, 
he soon became the central and 
dominant figure among the 
‘‘ Apostles,” — towering above 
his contemporaries physically 
as well as intellectually —“a 
lifeguardsman spoiled by mak- 
ing poetry,” — delighting in 
feats of strength, such as 
lifting a weight or hurling 
@ crowbar. He must have 
been a noble- looking youth, 
as can be imagined from the 
admirable portrait of him by 
Watts in later life, and from 
Mrs Cameron’s artistic photo- 
graphs. “A fine, large-featured, 
dim - eyed, bronze - coloured, 
shaggy man is Alfred, dusty, 
smoky, free-and-easy,”—Car- 
lyle’s description, written soon 
after their first meeting, would 
probably describe the poet 
much as he appeared in his 
younger days; for he was 
always slovenly and careless 
in dress, smoked incessantly, 
and troubled himself little to 
make himself agreeable in 
general society. He had his 
moods and humours, fits of 
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reverie or depression, and 
then, as always, showed an 
almost morbid aversion to 
strangers and publicity. But 
for his intimate friends—his 
brother “ Apostles ”— he had a 
deep and lasting affection ; and 
above all he idolised Arthur 
Hallam. Their friendship is 
historical; and the lines from 
Johannes Secundus, which Sir 
John Coleridge prefixed to his 
Life of Keble, might well serve 
asa motto to “In Memoriam”— 


“Te mihi junxerunt nivei sine crimine 
mores, 
Simplicitasque sagax, ingenuusque 
pudor ; 
Et bene nota fides, et candor frontis 
honest, 
Et studia a studiis non aliena meis.” 


Tennyson’s prize poem on 
“Timbuctoo” (an adapted ver- 
sion of a poem on the Battle 
of Armageddon, as he tells us 
himself) appeared in 1829, and 
was received with a furore of 
applause by his Cambridge 
friends. Milnes and Hallam 
declared it was as good as 
anything Milton had written. 
Without going so far as this, 
we may say that it was Tenny- 
son’s first successful effort in 
that metre of which he after- 
wards showed such consum- 
mate mastery in “The Princess” 
and the “Idylls.” Many of 
the Lyrics, published in 1830, 
were composed during his 
residence at Cambridge; and 
these short poems were recited, 
discussed, and criticised by the 
little group of friends; copies 
were made of them, and they 
were passed from hand to hand, 
like manuscripts in the Middle 
Ages. Dean Merivale tells us 
that all through one term “a 
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daily divan” was kept sitting, 
when ‘“ Alfred’s” latest poem, 
“ The Palace of Art,” was read 
to each new-comer as he came 
up. Occasionally the zeal of 
these youthful devotees seems 
to have outrun their discretion, 
for it is recorded that a re- 
view of Tennyson’s new volume, 
written by Arthur Hallam and 
published in ‘The English- 
man,’ practically killed what, 
according to Christopher North, 
was quite a pleasant periodical, 
and might otherwise have had 
a longer lease of life. The 
comments, however, were not 
always complimentary. It was 
not likely, indeed, that these 
acute young critics, with their 
keen sense of humour, would 
miss the absurdities which Lord 
Lytton ridiculed in the ‘New 
Timon’ a few years later— 


** Let School-miss Alfred vent her chaste 
delight 

On ‘darling little rooms, so warm and 
bright’ ; 

Chant ‘I’m a-weary’ in infectious 


strain, 
Or catch ‘the blue fly, buzzing i’ the 
pane - ” 


—an attack which called forth 
the well-known rejoinder from 
Tennyson on 


‘* The padded man who wore the stays.” 


Tennyson’s poems have given 
occasion to some of the most 
delightful parodies in our lang- 
uage. Thackeray wrote a mock 
heroic poem on “ Timbuctoo” ; 
Aytoun and Sir Theodore 
Martin gave us a travesty of 
“Locksley Hall,” where the 
imitation is almost as good as 
the original; and in ‘Maga,’ 
some years since, there appeared 
a clever burlesque of the Ar- 
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thurian Idyll, ‘“‘ Dame Hubbard 
and Sir Tray.” 

James Spedding was of the 
same year as Tennyson, and 
must have been a singularly 
lovable character,— generous, 
sweet -tempered, and level - 
minded, with a capacity for 
business that amounted to a 
genius; and he subsequently 
threw up a lucrative post in 
the Colonial Office (to Glad- 
stone’s great annoyance) in 
order to devote his life to the 
thankless—and, we fear, profit- 
less—task of rehabilitating the 
character of Francis Bacon. 
At Cambridge he exercised a 
sobering influence on some of 
the flightier spirits, and even 
Tennyson was overawed by 
his calm personality. Fitz- 
gerald also declared that he 
was “the prince of Quietists,” 
and that “his tranquillity was 
like a pirated copy of the 
Peace of God.” 

Blakesley entered Trinity in 
the same year as Tennyson 
and Spedding (1827), and from 
the first made his presence felt 
by his “acute practical mind” 
and by his powers of debate. 
Tennyson thought that with 
“his subtle and powerful 
intellect ” he would have made 
an admirable Lord Chancellor, 
and it is of Blakesley that he 
writes— 


**Clear-headed friend, whose joyful 
scorn, 

Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 

The knots that tangle human creeds.” 


Blakesley took high classical 
honours, became Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity, and then 
settled down at the Rectory 
of Ware, on the pleasant river 
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Lea—the ‘‘ Hertfordshire In. 
cumbent” whose letters to 
‘The Times’ were so popular in 
their day. With his brilliant 
intellectual gifts and sterling 
character, he deserved better 
things of the Church than to 
be offered a Deanery in 1874 
when his life’s work was well- 
nigh over. 

Three other ‘“ Apostles” 
(almost contemporary with 
him) became in due time 
Fellows of Trinity, — Henry 
Alford, the learned  com- 
mentator; Charles Merivale, 
the historian of the Roman 
Empire; and William Hep- 
worth Thompson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, who succeeded 
Whewell as Master of Trinity. 

Two of the youngest of this 
earlier set of the “ Apostles” 
who most impressed their con- 
temporaries, and for whom a 
brilliant future was prophesied, 
did not, unhappily, fulfil these 
sanguine expectations. The 
first of these was Henry 
Sunderland, the orator of his 
day, who electrified his audience 
at the Union by his torrent of 
impassioned eloquence, and 
often scandalised them by his 
violent Radical sentiments. 
‘“‘He was the greatest speaker 
I ever heard,” said Lord 
Houghton in after years. 
But his fame was short-lived. 
Soon after leaving Cambridge 
he disappeared from society 
for forty years. His brain 
was overwrought, and the 
brilliant intellect which had 
delighted and astonished his 
friends at Cambridge was hope- 
lessly clouded and obscured. 
He would reappear at uncertain 
intervals and amaze his fellow- 
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guests at some wayside inn by 
his marvellous powers of con- 
versation, and then he would 
drop out of sight again, like 
the “Scholar Gipsy” in 
Matthew Arnold’s poem. In 
fact, he never recovered perfect 
sanity of mind. 

But more brilliant and fas- 
cinating than all was Arthur 
Hallam, whose memory has 


been consecrated by the genius ° 


of Tennyson, and who seems to 
have been idolised by all with 
whom he came in contact. The 
opinion of his contemporaries 
is unanimous as to his rare 
intellectual gifts and the grace 
and charm of his character. 
“He is the only man here,” 
writes Connop Thirlwall, “to 
whom I bow in conscious in- 
feriority in everything.” Dean 
Alford declared that ‘he was 
the most wonderful person I 
ever knew”; and Gladstone 
(his friend at Eton) maintained 
that “‘there was nothing in the 
region of the mind which he 
might not have accomplished.” 
Hallam was indeed a youth of 
rare and precocious talent. We 
hear of him reading French and 
Latin “ with tolerable facility ” 
when only eight years old; at 
the age of fourteen he was 
translating Dante’s “ Ugolino” 
into Greek Iambics. A little 
later he could speak both 
Italian and German with per- 
fect fluency, and his father de- 
clared that “the whole range 
of French literature was almost 
as familiar to him as that of 
England.” Moreover, he de- 
lighted in philosophy ; the most 
abstruse problems in meta- 
physics never baffled him; the 
dreamy mysticism of Plato and 
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Kant attracted instead of re- 
pelling him, and he could 
master a difficult book of 
Descartes at a single sitting. 
With such exceptional intel- 
lectual gifts it seems strange 
that he should not have taken 
a high place in the Classical 
Tripos. But his reading was 
fitful and desultory, and, like 
others of his set, he cared little 
for university distinctions. As 
a matter of fact, he never took 
to the classics seriously, and 
positively hated (as Macaulay 
and others did before him) the 
drudgery and exactitude of 
mathematics. Most probably, 
as Gladstone thought, he would 
have done better at Oxford 
than.at Cambridge. He would 
have had a more thorough and 
regular training; and, if he 
had once been spurred into emu- 
lation with the brilliant set of 
scholars then at Christ Church, 
he would no doubt have taken 
a high*place in the Class List. 
As it was, he read whatever 
touched his fancy for the mo- 
ment,—fiitting from subject to 
subject in poetry and philo- 
sophy, and transferring his 
allegiance from one idol to 
another. Byron, Keats, Words- 
worth, Shelley, were success- 
ively the objects of his hero- 
worship—especially the last- 
named poet,—for it was Hallam 
who had the “Adonais” 
printed in England for the first 
time, and he was one of the 
deputation of three who made 
that famous journey to Oxford 
in 1829 to vindicate Shelley’s 
reputation in his own Univer- 
sity, which had so disgrace- 
fully expelled him. The daunt- 
less three (Hallam, Sunderland, 
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and Milnes) obtained an Hxeat 
for the purpose; but it is to 
be feared they left the Master 
of Trinity (Dr Wordsworth) 
under the impression that they 
were the champions of his own 
kinsman, the poet, and not of 
Shelley, as opposed to Byron. 
In the debate in the Oxford 
Union, Wilberforce (afterwards 
the Bishop) and Doyle (after- 
wards Professor of Poetry) sup- 
ported the claims of Shelley; 
while Manning (the future 
Archbishop) led the opposition 
in favour of Byron, and, in 
spite of the eloquence of the 
Cambridge trio, carried his 
motion by a large majority. 
The “ Apostles,” however, con- 
soled themselves with the re- 
flection that they had rescued 
the name of their favourite 
poet from undeserved oblivion, 
—as the Oxford men had been 
previously ignorant of Shelley’s 
existence, and confused him 
with Shenstone, of whose poems 
they only knew the one be- 
ginning “My banks they are 
furnished with bees,” which is 
not exactly in the style of the 
author of “ Adonais.”} 

As may be supposed, Hallam 
took a prominent part in the 
weekly debates held by the 
‘“‘ Apostles,” and there are many 
testimonies to the impression 
made by his “dazzling rhe- 
toric” and impassioned elo- 
quence. He seems, indeed, to 
have been a born orator (far 
more than a born poet),— 
fluent, vehement, persuasive,— 
driving his points home and 
instantly detecting any fallacy 
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in his opponent’s argument, 
There can be no doubt that, 
if his life had been spared 
and he had seriously adopted 
the Bar as a profession, he 
would have ranked among our 
most famous advocates. There 
is an eloquent tribute to 
Hallam’s powers of debate in 
some stanzas of “In Memor- 
iam ”: 
** And last, the master-bowman, he 

Would cleave the mark. A willing 

ear 
We lent him. 


hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 


Who but hung to 


From point to point, with power and 


grace, 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions, when we saw 
The God within him light his face, 


And seem to lift the form, and glow 
In azure orbits heavenly- wise, 
And over those ethereal eyes 

The bar of Michael Angelo.” ? 


Even now there is something 
irresistibly pathetic in reading 
the account of Hallam’s last 
happy summer holiday at 
Somersby—that summer when 
he was “absurdly gay” and 
the life and soul of the little 
party there. He was engaged 
at the time to Tennyson’s 
sister Emily, and life seemed 
to open for him the brightest 
prospects. But a few months 
later his earthly career ended 
for ever, and he died suddenly 
and painlessly — almost in 4 
moment—of pressure of blood 
on the brain, at the age of 
twenty-two: 


‘*God’s finger touched him, and he 
slept.” 





1 Lord Houghton’s Life, vol. ii. p. 163. 
2 “In Memoriam,” Ixxxvii. 
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He was buried in the spot 
which he would probably have 
selected for himself—close to 
the little grey church in a 
hollow glade near Clevedon,— 
a silent and secluded resting- 
place, looking over the broad 
estuary, 





‘Where twice a-day the Severn fills ; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills.” 


One can only faintly realise the 
profound sorrow and despair of 
his friends and family at this 
cruel stroke of fate, which had 
removed the young Marcellus 
of his age. As his heart- 
broken father wrote: ‘ Arthur 
seemed to tread the earth as 
a spirit from a better world.” 
It is perhaps idle even to 
speculate whether, if Hallam’s 
life had been prolonged, he 
would have fulfilled the high 
promise of his youth. Most 
certainly the few essays and 
poems he left behind him give 
but a faint and inadequate 
idea of his undoubted talents. 
In one sense they reflect his 
own character, for his verses 
are tender, graceful, and often 
pathetic. They are written 
with evident ease and facility ; 
but they do not go deep 
enough: they are wanting in 
the divine afflatus which marks 
the poet. Few of his lines 
linger in one’s memory ; fewer 
still would find a place in a 
dictionary of quotations. Even 
when compared with some of 
the minor poets of the last 
century—say Clough, Matthew 
Arnold, or Mrs Hemans—he 
seems to stand on a lower 
level; and as to the Di 
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Majores of the world of poetry, 
his verse is like a tinkling 
cymbal after an orchestra of 
drums and trumpets. And 
yet it is possible that, if 
Hallam’s life had been spared, 
the cymbal might in time have 
become # trumpet, and the 
“half-developed intellect,” of 
which he writes in such path- 
etic self-depreciation, might 
have matured into genius of 
the first rank. In any case, 
criticism should be silent in 
the face of such high promise 
and rare talent; and we re- 
member Tennyson’s indignant 
denunciation of those who cavil 
at the dead— 


‘* He gave the people of his best ; 
His worst he kept, his best he gave ; 
My Shakespeare’s curse on clown 
and knave 
Who will not let his ashes rest !” 


Tennyson found some con- 
solation in his grief for 
Hallam’s death in the friend- 
ship of Henry Lushington, 
who came up to Trinity from 
Charterhouse in 1829—a sin- 
gularly bright and attractive 
youth, and one of the cleverest 
scions of a clever family. His 
elder brother Edmund had 
been senior classic and one of 
the finest scholars of his day ; 
and there is no doubt that, if 
ill-health had not obliged the 
younger brother to leave Cam- 
bridge for a time and practi- 
cally to give up anything like 
continuous work, he would 
have done greater things than 
obtain the Porson Prize and a 
Fellowship at Trinity. He 
was Tennyson’s most trusted 
critic and confidant, for he had 
unerring taste and judgment, 
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and such a marvellous memory 
that he could not only repeat 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ 
by heart, but, according to com- 
mon report, if every vestige of 


- “ Alfred’s” poems had been 


destroyed he could have re- 
produced them line for line. 
It was to Henry Lushington 
that “The Princess” was dedi- 
cated; and the prologue de- 
scribes his ancestral home 
(Park House, near Maidstone), 
with the family group of 
brothers and_ sisters — the 
trophies in the hall and the 
“broad lawns” of the park. 

Lushington’s life-long friend 
and brother ‘“ Apostle” was 
George Stovin Venables. They 
had been boys at the Charter- 
house together, along with 
Thackeray, whose nose was 
broken by Venables in a school 
fight—and it was Venables 
who brought Lushington back 
on his last sad journey from 
Malta to Paris, when in a 
dying state. ‘It was the best 
and truest friendship I ever 
saw,’ wrote Monckton Milnes, 
who was staying at Meurice’s 
at the time. 

Venables himself became a 
Fellow of Jesus; then prac- 
tised at the Parliamentary 
Bar, and did much good work 
for ‘The Times.’ He was a 
man of fine presence—as we 
see him in John Collier’s 
picture,—stately and dignified, 
with polished manners and an 
air of old-fashioned courtesy. 
He was an excellent talker 
and a charming companion, as 
well as a widely read and 
accomplished writer, and in 
his younger days was famous 
for his epigrams and caustic 


wit. One saying of his is 
worth quoting, as showing 
how far astray a man of sense 
may be led by his love of para- 
dox: “ Whewell’s humbug and 
imbecility reciprocally limit 
one another.” This is absurd, 
of course; but Whewell’s ar- 
rogant manners effectually 
alienated the sympathies of 
his pupils; and, so far as his 
duties as a college tutor were 
concerned, he was worse than 
useless. Thirlwall, on the 
other hand, was much beloved, 
as well as respected; and asa 
lecturer at Trinity he showed 
the same genial and kindly 
heart, and the same tolerant 
spirit, the same love of his 
fellow-men, as marked his 
character when Bishop of St 
David's. 

At this point space compels 
us to bid farewell to the Cam- 
bridge “ Apostles,”—or rather 
to the earlier and most famous 
set, for the Society lasted (we 
believe) till 1840. From them 
we have selected some typical 
examples — all marked by 
strong individuality of char- 
acter as well as by brilliant 
intellectual gifts, and all bound 
together by the closest and 
most enduring friendship. 
But one question asked by 
Mrs Charles Brookfield deserves 
some notice. ‘“ Was there 
ever,” she inquires, “of late 
centuries, at one given time, 
so formidable a phalanx of 
talent?” Singularly enough, 
there was at Oxford in the 
year 1831 a set of men at- 
tending the same lectures at 
Christ Church who—if prac- 
tical success and distinction in 
later life be taken into account 
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—are more than worthy to be 
compared with the “ Apostles ” 
in the days of Tennyson and 
Hallam. There was Gladstone 
himself, then reading hard for 
his double-first ; George Corne- 
wall Lewis, Sidney Herbert, 
Lord Lincoln (afterwards Duke 
of Newcastle), Robert Lowe, 
who all became Cabinet Minis- 
ters; Lords Canning, Elgin, 
and Dalhousie—future Vice- 
roys of India; Lord Abercorn, 
afterwards Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; Hamilton, Denison, 
and Wordsworth, who all three 
became bishops; Liddell and 
Scott of the famous Lexicon; 
Lord Selkirk, a distinguished 
mathematician ; Doyle, Philli- 
more, and others.1 Here we 
have a long list of statesmen 
and proconsuls, divines and 
theologians, and on the other 
hand a poet, a historian, an 
archbishop, a popular preacher, 
and two or three deans. As 
tested by the criterion of 
worldly success, the balance is 
clearly in favour of the Oxford 
set; for, with the exception of 
Trench and Tennyson, the 
“Apostles ” failed lamentably 


to fulfil the high promise of 
their youth. But, judged by 
another standard, that of in- 
tellectual gifts—in some cases 
akin to genius—and of their 
spiritual influence on their own 
generation, the Cambridge 
“Apostles” seem to us to 
stand on a higher level, with 
their lofty aspirations, their 
noble ideals, their unselfish 
devotion to the cause of truth 
and liberty, and their chival- 
rous scorn of all that was base 
and material. And, from an- 
other point of view, they were 
the heralds of the intellectual 
renaissance then beginning: 
they were the precursors of 
reform; the vanguard of the 
new school of great thinkers, 
who so materially influenced 
and modified English thought 
and feeling in the last cen- 
tury—Carlyle, Ruskin, Charles 
Kingsley, Matthew Arnold,— 


‘** Not like the men of the crowd, 
Who all around me to-day 
Bluster and cringe, and make life 
Hideous and arid and vile; 
But souls, tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind.” ? 












1 Our authority for the above is a passage from Martin Tupper’s ‘ Life as an 
Author’ — quoted in Pyecroft’s ‘ Oxford Memories,’ vol. i. p. 160. 


Martin 


Tupper was a contemporary of Gladstone’s, is mentioned in Mr John Morley’s 
Life of that statesman, and certainly attended Biscoe’s lectures himself. 


2 Matthew Arnold—‘‘ Rugby Chapel.” 
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IF in a country town we 
find an Inn called New, it is 
@ sure sign of ancientry. The 
fresh and fragrant name sur- 
vives the passing centuries. 
It clings to the falling house 
long after it has ceased to 
have an intelligible meaning. 
Taverns with a nobler sign 
and more arrogant aspect ob- 
scure its simpler merits. But 
there is a pride in its name, 
a dignity in its age, which 
a changing fashion will never 
destroy. And as it is with 
Inns, so it is with countries. 
New is an epithet redolent 
of antiquity. The province 
which once was, and is still 
called, New England, is very 
old America. It cannot be 
judged by the standards which 
are esteemed in New York or 
Chicago. The broad stream 
of what is called progress 
has left it undisturbed in its 
patient backwater. It recks 
as little of sky-scrapers as of 
transportation. Its towns are 
not ashamed of being villages, 
and the vanity which it guards 
is not. the vanity of shapeless 
size, but the rarer vanity of a 
quiet and decent life. 

No sooner does the English 
traveller leave Boston for the 
north than he enters what 
seems & familiar country. The 
towns which he passes, the 
rivers which he crosses, bear 
names to prove the faithful 
devotion the old adventurers 
felt for their native land. If 
they sought their fortune across 
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the ocean, they piously pre- 
served the names of other days, 
Austere as were the early 
Puritans, bitterly as they 
smarted under what they sup- 
posed a political grievance, 
they did not regard the country 
of their origin with the fierce 
hatred which has sometimes 
inspired their descendants, 
The love of the New did not 
extinguish the love of the Old 
England. In Appledore and 
Portsmouth, in London and 
Manchester, in Newcastle and 
Dover, the ancient sentiment 
lives and breathes. And the 
New Englanders, once proud of 
their source, still cherish a 
pride in their blood, which 
they have kept pure from the 
contamination of the foreigner. 
Fortunately for itself, New 
England is a “back number.” 
There is nothing in its peaceful 
recesses to tempt the cosmo- 
politan horde which throngs 
the great cities of America. 
The hope of gain is there as 
small as the opportunity of 
gambling. A quiet folk, de- 
voted to fishery and agricul- 
ture, is not worth plundering. 

So it is there, if anywhere, 
that you may surprise the 
true-born American, and when 
you have surprised him, he 
very much resembles your own 
compatriot. His type and 
gesture are as familiar to you 
as his surroundings. Slow 
of speech and movement, he 
has not yet acquired the ex- 
hausting, purposeless love of 
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speed which devours the more 
modern cities. He goes about 
his work with a perfect con- 
sciousness that there are four- 
and-twenty hours in the day. 
And as he is not the victim 
of an undue haste, he has 
leisure for a gracious civility. 
It is not for him to address a 
stranger with the familiarity 
characteristic of New York or 
Chicago. In brief, though he 
know it not, and perhaps would 
resent it if he knew it, he is 
profoundly influenced by his 
origin. He has not lost the 
high seriousness, the quiet 
gravity, which distinguished 
his ancestors. 

His towns, in aspect and 
sentiment, closely resemble 
himself. Portsmouth, for in- 
stance, which has not the same 
reason for self - consciousness 
as Salem or Concord, has re- 
tained the authentic features of 
the mother-land. You might 
easily match it in Kent or 
Essex. The open space in 
the centre of the town, the 
Atheneum —in style, name, 
and purpose, alike English— 
are of another age and country 
than their own. There is a 
look of trim elegance every- 
where, which refreshes the eye ; 
and over the streets there 
broods an immemorial peace, 
which even the echoing clang- 
our of the Navy Yard cannot 
dispel. The houses, some of 
wood, after the Colonial man- 
ner, others of red brick, plain 
in their neatness, are in per- 
fect harmony with their sur- 
roundings. Nothing is awry: 
nothing is out of place. And 
so severely consistent is the 
impression of age, that down 
on the sunlit quay, flanked by 
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the lofty warehouses, the slope 
of whose roofs is masked by 
corbie-steps, you are surprised 
not to see riding at anchor the 
high-prowed galleons of the 
seventeenth century. 

And, best of all, there is 
the quiet, simple Church of 
St John, English in feeling as 
in origin. Though rebuilt a 
hundred years ago, on the site 
of an earlier church, it has 
remained loyal to its history, 
and is the true child of the 
eighteenth century. Is it not 
fitting that the communion- 
plate presented by Queen 
Caroline should be treasured 
here? That the sexton should 
still show you, even with a 
cold indifference, the stately 
prayer-books which once con- 
tained the prayers for the king? 
That a bell, captured at Louis- 
burg by Sir William Pepperell, 
should summon to the worship 
of God a people long forget- 
ful of that proud achievement ? 
Such are the evidences of an 
innate conservatism which, de- 
spite the common theory of 
progress, has kept alive the old 
traditions of New England. 

Thus for three hundred years 
Portsmouth has lived the happy 
life of a country town, and its 
historian sadly notes that until 
1900 its population did not rise 
to 10,000. The historian need 
feel no regret: it is not by 
numbers that we may measure 
the stateliness of a city; and 
the dignity of Portsmouth is 
still plain for all to behold in 
the houses, to cite but two 
examples, of Governors Went- 
worth and Langdon. And 
then after this long spell of for- 
tunate obscurity, Portsmouth 
became suddenly the centre of 
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universal interest. By a curi- 
ous irony this little, old- 
fashioned town was chosen 
to be the meeting- place of 
Russia and Japan, and the 
first experiment in modern dip- 
lomacy was made in a place 
which has sacrificed nothing 
to a love of that intoxicant 
known as the spirit of the 
age. It was, in truth, a 
strange sight that Ports- 
mouth saw a brief two years 
ago. Before its troubled eyes 
the stern conference of hostile 
nations was turned to com- 
edy. A hundred and twenty 
eager reporters publicly put up 
their support for sale in ex- 
change for information to the 
highest bidder. The represent- 
ative of a great country was 
heard boasting to the gentle- 
men of the press of his own 
prowess. ‘The Japanese could 
not read in my face,” said M. 
Witte, “what was passing in 
my heart.” Isn’t it wonder- 
ful? Would not the diplomat- 
ists of another age be ashamed 
of their confrére could they 
hear him bragging of a rudi- 
mentary and long since dis- 
honoured finesse? But the 
mere fact that M. Witte could 
make such a speech on Ameri- 
can soil is a clear proof that 
the New World is not the proper 
field of diplomacy. The con- 
gresses of old were gay and 
secret. “Le congrés,” said the 
Prince de Ligne at Vienna, 
“ne marche pas; il danse.” 
It danced, but it kept inviolate 
the obligation of silence. The 
Congress at Portsmouth did 
not talk—it chattered; and it 
was an open injustice to the 
unbroken history of New Eng- 
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land that President Roosevelt 
should have chosen this tran- 
quil and ancient spot for a 
fruitless experiment in diplom- 
acy by journalism. 

Across the river lies Kittery, 
even more remote from the 
world of greed and competi- 
tion than Portsmouth. Here 
at last you discover what so 
often eludes you in America— 
the real countryside. The 
rough pleasant roads like 
English lanes, the beautiful 
wooden houses half hidden 
amid towering trees, and the 
gardens (or yards as they are 
called) not trim, like our Eng- 
lish gardens, but of an un- 
kempt beauty all their own,— 
these, with the memory of a 
gracious hospitality, will never 
fade from my mind. At Kit- 
tery, as at Portsmouth, you 
live in the past. There is 
nothing save an electric trolley 
and the motor engines of the 
fishing- boats to suggest the 
bustle of to-day. Here is Fort 
M‘Clary, a block-house built 
two centuries ago to stay the 
incursion of the Indians. There 
is the house of Pepperell, the 
hero of Louisburg. Thus, rich 
in old associations, happy in its 
present seclusion, Kittery has 
a kind of personal charm, 
which is intensified by an ob- 
vious and striking contrast. 

It was from Newport that 
I went to Kittery, and passed 
in a few hours from the 
modern to the ancient world. 
Not even New York gives a 
more vivid impression of the 
inappropriateness which is 
America’s besetting sin, than 
Newport, whose gay inhabi- 
tants are determined, at all 
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costs, to put themselves at 
variance with time and place. 
The mansions, called “cot- 
tages” in vulgar humility, are 
entirely out of proportion to 
their site and purpose. On 
the one hand you see a house 
as large as Chatsworth, bleak 
and treeless, with nothing to 
separate it from its ambiti- 
ous neighbours but a wooden 
palisade, It suggests nothing 
so much as that it has lost its 
park, and mislaid its lodges. 
On the other, you see a 
massive pile, whose castellated 
summit resembles nothing else 
than a county jail. And no- 
where is there a possibility of 
ambush, nowhere a frail hint 
of secrecy. The people of 
Newport, moreover, is resolved 
to live up to its inappropri- 
ate environment. As it re- 
joices in the wrong kind of 
house, so it delights in the 
wrong sort of costume. The 
vain luxury of the place is ex- 
pressed in a thousand strange 
antics. A new excitement is 
added to sea-bathing by the 
ladies, who face the waves in 
all the bravery of powdered 
cheeks and Parisian hats. To 


return unsullied from the en- — 


counter is a proof of the highest 
skill, Is it not better to pre- 
serve a deftly-poised hat from 
the mere contact of the waves 
than to be a tireless and in- 
trepid swimmer? 

Newport, in fact, has been 
haunted by a sort of ill-luck. 
It has never been able to make 
the best of itself. There was 
a time when its harbour bade 
fair to rival the harbour of 
New York, and when its in- 
habitants fondly believed that 
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all the great ships of the 
world would find refuge under 
the noble shadow of Rhode 
Island. And when this hope 
was disappointed for ever, 
Newport still possessed in 
herself all the elements of 
beauty. Whatever exquisite 
colour and perfect situation 
could give, was hers. What 
more can the eyes of man de- 
sire than green lawns and an 
incomparable sea? And there 
lies the old town to link the 
prosperity of to-day with the 
romance of yesterday. And 
there grow in wild profusion 
the scented hedges of honey- 
suckle and roses. And all of 
no avail. The early comers 
to Newport, it is true, under- 
stood that a real cottage of 
wood was in harmony with 
the place. They built their 
houses to the just scale of the 
landscape, and had they kept 
their own way how happy 
would have been the result. 
But beauty gave way to 
fashion; wealth usurped the 
sovereignty of taste; size was 
mistaken for grandeur,—in a 
word, the millionaire disfigured 
Newport to his whim. 

And so it ceased to be a 
real place. It became a mere 
collection of opposing mansions 
and quarrelsome styles. If 
the vast “cottages,” which 
raise their heads higher and 
higher in foolish rivalry, were 
swept away, no harm would 
be done. They are there by 
accident, and they will last 
only so long as a wayward 
fashion tolerates their presence. 
Kittery, on the other hand, 
cannot be abolished by a caprice 
of taste. It is a village which 
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has its roots in the past, and 
whose growth neither wealth 
nor progress has obscured. 
Above all, it possesses the 
virtue, great in towns as in 
men, of sincerity. It has not 
cut itself loose from its be- 
ginnings; its houses belong 
harmoniously to itself; and it 
has retained through two cen- 
turies the character of the old 
colonial days. Nor is it with- 
out an historical importance. 
Great names cling about it. 
The men of Kittery fought 
on many a hard-won field 
against French and Indians, 
and, retired though it be from 
the broad stream of commerce 
and progress, it cannot dissi- 
pate the memory of loyal de- 
votion to the crown and of 
military glory. 

Its hero is Sir William Pep- 
perell, soldier and merchant, 


whose thrift and prowess were 


alike remarkable. The son of 
a Tavistock fisherman, who 
pursued fortune in the New 
World with equal energy and 
success, he still further ad- 
vanced his house in wealth 
and circumstance. Accus- 
tomed from boyhood to the 
dangers of Indian warfare, he 
was as apt for arms as for 
arts, and it is characteristic 
of the time and place that 
this prosperous merchant 
should be known to fame as 
the commander of a triumph- 
ant expedition. It was in 
1745 that his chance came. 
For many years Louisburg 
had afforded harbourage to 
French privateers, who had 
harried the coast of New Eng- 
land and captured rich cargoes 
of merchandise. At last Gov- 
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ernor Shirley of Massachusetts 
resolved to attack it, and we 
may judge of the esteem in 
which Pepperell was held, by 
the fact that he was appointed 
to lead an expedition against 
a fortress deemed impregnable 
by the French, and known as 
the Dunkirk of America. His 
selection was a tribute not 
merely to his courage but 
to his tact. No man of his 
time was better fitted to con- 
trol the conflicting tempers 
of the colonial militia, and he 
set forth at the head of his 
4000 men under the best aus- 
pices. Being a Puritan in 
command of Puritans, he 
quickened the bravery of his 
comrades by a show of re- 
ligious zeal. He made it plain 
that he was engaged in a war 
against papistry, and he asked 
George Whitefield, then in 
America, for a motto, “Nil 
desperandum, Christo duce,” 
said the preacher; and thus 
heartened, the little fleet set 
sail on its triumphant jour- 
ney. At first sight the contest 
seemed unequal. On one side 
was Duchambon, an experi- 
enced soldier, defending 4 
fortress which had long been 
thought invincible. On the 
other was a plain merchant 
in command of no more than 
4000 militiamen. But the very 
simplicity of Pepperell’s attack 
ensured its success. He sailed 
into the harbour without warn- 
ing and without fear, in the 
very eye of the French artillery, 
landed his men, and began & 
siege which resulted, after six 
weeks, in the reduction of 
Louisburg. It was a gallant 
feat of arms, and our only 
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regret is that a foolish Govern- 
ment declined to take advan- 
tage of that colonial victory. 
Three years later Louisburg 
was wickedly restored to 
France in exchange for cer- 
tain advantages in India, and 
a foolish policy obscured for 
a while at least the eminent 
services of William Pepperell. 

But the victor of Louisburg 
is to-day not without fame— 
save in his own country. 
Fortunately for himself, Pep- 
perell died before the War of 
the Revolution, and did not 
see the ruin which overtook 
his family. The property 
which had passed into the 
hands of his grandchildren 
was confiscated. They were 
guilty of loyalty to the crown 
and country for which their 
ancestor had fought, and the 
third generation was saved 
from the poorhouse “by the 
bounty of individuals on whom 
they had no claims for favour.” 
In other words, Pepperell’s 
memory was dishonoured, be- 
cause in serving New England 
he had worn the king’s uniform. 
In the eyes of the newly emanci- 
pated, treachery was retrospec- 
tive. Pepperell’s biographer 
explains his sin and its punish- 
ment with a perfect clarity. 
“The eventful life of Sir W. 
Pepperell,” he writes, “closed 
&® few years before the out- 
break of the Revolution. 
Patriotism in his day implied 
loyalty and fidelity to the King 
of England; but how changed 
the meaning of that word in 
New England after the Declar- 
ation of Independence! Words 
and deeds before deemed 
patriotic were now traitorous, 
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and so deeply was their moral 
turpitude impressed on the 
public mind as to have tainted 
popular opinions concerning 
the heroic deeds of our ances- 
tors, performed in the King’s 
service in the French Wars. ... 
The War of the Revolution 
absorbed and neutralised all 
the heroic fame of the illustri- 
ous men that preceded, and the 
achievements of Pepperell, of 
Johnson, and of Bradstreet are 
now almost forgotten.” These 
words were written in 1855, 
and they have not yet lost their 
truth, 

For us this forgetfulness is 
not easily intelligible. It is 
our habit to attach ourselves 
closely to the past. If there 
have been conflicts, they have 
left no rancour, no bitterness. 
The winner has been modest, 
the loser magnanimous. The 
centuries of civil strife which 
devastated England imposed 
no lasting hostility. Nobody 
to-day cares whether his an- 
cestor was Cavalier or Round- 
head. The keenest Royalist is 
willing to acknowledge the 
splendid prowess and the polit- 
ical genius of Cromwell. The 
hardest Puritan pays an eager 
tribute to the exalted cour- 
age of Charles I. But the 
Americans have taken an- 
other view. They would, if 
they could, discard the bonds 
which unite them with Eng- 
land. For the mere glamour 
of independence they would 
sacrifice the glory of the past. 
They would even assume an 
hostility to their ancestors 
because these ancestors were 
of English blood. They seem 
to believe that if they forget 
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their origin persistently enough 
it will be transformed. The 
top of their ambition would be 
reached if they could suppose 
that they were autochthonous, 
—that they sprang into being 
fully armed upon American 
soil, It irks them to think 
that other races have had a 
hand in creating ‘“God’s own 
country,” and they are hap- 
piest when they can convince 
themselves that a man changes 
his heart and his mind as well 
as his sky when he leaves 
Europe for America. And so 
they pursue the policy of the 
ostrich. They bury the head 
of their past in the sandy 
desert of the present, and hope 
that nobody will detect their 
trick of concealment. 

In the Church of St John at 
Portsmouth there is, as I have 
said, an English prayer-book 
from which the page contain- 
ing the prayers for the king 
has been violently torn. This 
incident symbolises very aptly 
the attitude of America. The 
country has not yet recovered 
from the hostility which it 
once professed to George III. 
It assumes that a difference of 
policy always implies a moral 
taint. The American Colonies 
broke away from the mother 
country ; therefore George III. 
was & knave, whose name may 
not be mentioned without dis- 
honour, and all the brave men 
who served him in serving the 
colonies are dishonoured also. 
It is not quite clear why this 
feeling has been kept alive so 
long. Perhaps the violent 
rhetoric of the Declaration of 
Independence has aided its sur- 
vival. Perhaps, too, the sense 
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of gravity, which always over- 
takes the American public man 
when he considers what These 
States have achieved, is not 
without its weight. But what- 
ever the cause, it is certain 
that shame and animosity still 
exist on the other side of the 
ocean: shame for noble deeds 
accomplished by brave men; 
animosity against a loyal an- 
tagonist, who long ago forgot 
the ancient quarrel and its 
consequence. 

And yet the force and habit 
of tradition cannot forcibly be 
shaken off. Though New Eng- 
land, in forgetting the heroes 
who fought under British 
colours, has attempted to 
break the continuity of hist- 
ory, it is in New England 
where the links in the ancient 
chain are most stoutly coupled. 
Though all the prayer-books in 
the world be destroyed, the 
marks of its origin will still 
be stamped indelibly upon the 
face of New England. The 
very dourness which persuades 
these stern men to look with 
regret upon their beginnings 
is but a part of the puritanical 
character which drove them 
to take refuge in a foreign 
land. Hard and fanatical as 
they were, when they left 
England, they did but intensify 
their hard fanaticism in the 
new country. For there they 
were all of one party, and their 
children grew up without the 
wholesome stimulant of oppos- 
ition. And if perchance one 
or two strayed from the fold 
of strict allegiance, the major- 
ity were cruel in punishment. 
They became persecutors for 
what they believed was right- 
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eousness’ sake, and _ their 
cruelty was the more severe 
because it was based, as they 
believed, upon a superior 
morality. And so they grew, 
as an American historian has 
said, to hate the toleration for 
which they once fought, to de- 
plore the liberty of conscience 
for whose sake they had been 
ready to face exile. What in 
themselves they praised for 
liberty and toleration, they 
denounced in others as care- 
lessness or heresy. So they 
cultivated a hard habit of 
thought ; so they esteemed too 
seriously the efforts they made 
in the cause of freedom; so 
they still exaggerate the im- 
portance of the Revolution, 
which to-day a sense of humour 
should compel them to regard 
with a cold and dispassionate 
eye. 

"But if in a certain pitiless- 
ness of character the New 
Englanders are more English 
than the English, they still 
resemble the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century in their 
love of a well-ordered life. It 
was in their towns and vil- 
lages that the old colonial life 
flourished to the wisest pur- 
pose. The houses which they 
built, and which still stand, 
are the perfection of elegance 
and comfort. The simplicity 
of their aspect is matched by 
the beauty which confronts 
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you when once you have 
crossed the threshold. The 
columns which flank the porch, 
the pilasters which break the 
monotony of the wooden walls, 
are but a faint indication of 
the elegance within. Like the 
palaces of the Moors, they 
reserve the best of themselves 
for the interior, and reveal all 
their beauty only to their in- 
timates. The light staircases, 
with turned rails and lyre- 
shaped ends; the panelled 
rooms; the dainty fireplaces, 
adorned with Dutch tiles; the 
English furniture, which has 
not left its first home; the 
spacious apartments, of which 
the outside gives no warning, 
—these give a quiet dignity, 
a pleasant refinement, to the 
colonial houses which no dis- 
tance of time or space can 
impair. There is a house at 
Kittery of which the planks 
were cut out there in the 
forest, were sent to England 
to be carved and shaped, and 
were then returned to their 
native woodland to be fash- 
ioned into a house. Thus it 
belongs to two worlds, and 
thus it is emblematic of the 
New Englanders who dwell 
about it, and who, owing their 
allegiance to a new country, yet 
retain the impress of a charac- 
ter which was their ancestors’ 


almost three centuries ago. 
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THERE is a delusion abroad 
in the world that chess is a 
game of Persian origin, but 
you would do well not to ad- 
vance this meagre hypothesis 
in Altpoppendorf. For Alt- 
poppendorf will have much 
pleasure in proving unto you 
with hammering gutturals— 
with hammering fists if you 
are too dense—that you have 
simply confounded the two 
predicative adjectives, Persian 
and Prussian. The first article 
of the Altpoppendorfian “ Qui- 
cumque vult” is, that Schach 
—or chess— was invented 
at Altpoppendorf; and those 
who make a show of not 
accepting this clause are un- 
popular at Altpoppendorf. 

When you go to Altpoppen- 
dorf you can easily acquire 
and maintain the impression 
that you have walked into 
chessland. The village is set 
in a shallow saucer of a plain 
that is devoted to the raising 
of flowers for seed, and up to 
the close horizon in all direc- 
tions are laid vast glaring 
squares of startling variety of 
hue. The cubical houses, with 
their white plaster and black 
timber walls, have the look of 
fancy chess pieces set ready 
for some competition of giants. 
And walking in this land 
of right angles,—the acute 
and obtuse variations are un- 
reco in Altpoppen- 
dorf,—and influenced by the 
“Quicumque vult” of the 
village, you would not be 
greatly surprised to see a 
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gigantic thumb and forefinger 
come out of the clouds, take 
up by its waist the old grey 
church tower, and set it down 
with a thunderous ‘ Check!” 
in a square of marigolds or 
hollyhocks, or some other 
flower that is out of men’s 
minds for the year anywhere 
but at Altpoppendorf. 

The moral atmosphere is 
even more richly impregnated 
than the material with the 
fine flavour of the noblest of 
games. The very childhood’s 
“Hiipspiel,” or hopscotch, 
takes on the importance of 
a sixty-four square complica- 
tion, and chess is in Altpoppen- 
dorf an integral part of the 
primary education. When the 
infants of Altpoppendorf wend 
their way of an early morning 
hour towards the village school, 
—in long hand-linked files, 
looking with their light flaxen 
plaits or close -cropped little 
round white skulls, their china- 
blue eyes, and their print 
garments of faint hue, as if 
their over-zealous mothers had 
scrubbed all the colour out 
of them,—the last question 
shot from the home door after 
the retreating Hianschen or 
Gretschen is, “Hast thou then 
man’s chessboard?” A child 
who at eight years of age 
does not know as many open- 
ings, is sighed over as one 
who is pitifully backward with 
the “Einmaleins”—the “once 
one is one ”—of life. A sound 
theoretical and practical know- 
ledge of chess, among other 
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things, is demanded of those 
who present themselves for the 
degree of confirmation, which 
in the Fatherland is rather an 
entrance into this world than 
a first independent step towards 
the next, and may therefore 
without impropriety be ac- 
corded as fitly for proficiency 
in a noble and highly logical 
game as for the mechanical 
repetition of ‘ Vaterunser” 
and the articles of faith. 
Chess is the Altpoppendorfian’s 
main business of life from his 
cradle, where he endeavours to 
suck the colour out of a coral 
pawn, to that last tussle with 
Death, finest of combatants, 
against whom no man has 
ever scored so much as a 
drawn game. And as your 


skilful player stereotypes more 
and more opening moves, till 
at the end he can leap over 
fifteen or twenty of these and 


come without vain prelimin- 
aries to the heart of the 
matter, so it is with the 
Altpoppendorfian in his social 
relations. He is chary of 
words and salutations, does 
not talk about the weather, 
and when he has business in 
a shop, he walks squarely in 
(castle move), lays a finger on 
the article he desires, and 
names his price. If that is 
not acceptable, he retires,— 
by the castle move again. 

Of course Altpoppendorf has 
its chess legend, which may be 
said to be composed of fact and 
fancy in about equal propor- 
tions. Here is the legend as I 
read it in that old volume of 
which the pages are memories 
and traditions, and the book- 
markers the centuries. 
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There was much important 
bustle about the doors of the 
Altpoppendorf hostelry of the 
Golden Eagle one spring after- 
noon, for the Lady Abbess of 
Quedlinburg had alighted from 
her litter at the inn door and 
was enjoying a short repose 
in the great guest - chamber. 
Things have quieted down 
again by now, for that was 
some three hundred years ago. 

The Abbess was a great 
lady. She was of high, most 
transparent, birth, for her 
brother was no other than the 
Herzog Adalbert von Gilzum, 
of whom most people have 
probably never heard, though 
he was a very considerable 
person in his way for all that. 
He could not have been other- 
wise; for the Abbey of Qued- 
linburg was rich and powerful, 
and the Lady Abbess had sway 
over the rock of Quedlinburg 
with the Abbey and Castle 
perched on the top of it, over the 
town crouching humbly at its 
feet, and over the wide fertile 
plain that rock and Castle 
commanded. And there can 
be no doubt that the Herzog 
Adalbert von Gilzum, who 
could acquire such an ap- 
panage for his sister in the 
teeth of the fiercest competi- 
tion, was a potentate of great 
power and influence. 

You must not, however, be 
too quick to envy her Grace 
the Lady Abbess Dorothea von 
Gilzum her transparent birth 
and her proud position. As 
she reclined in the great guest- 
chamber, with her eyes closed 
and her white hands folded 
over the Book of Hours on 
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her lap, she was thinking more 
of the cares of office than of 
its splendour,—as empty of 
comfort these latter as the 
brilliants encrusted in the 
covers of her devotional vol- 
ume. Of all her anxieties, 
the one that recurred most 
persistently to her mind was 
that connected with the Graf 
Albrecht von Regenstein, the 
most unruly of her vassals, 
who exercised the honourable 
profession of Raubritter,—Gen- 
tleman-Brigand as you might 
say,—and from his almost im- 
pregnable aerie harried her ten- 
ants, intercepted her revenues, 
and laid violent hands on the 
merchants journeying under 
her protection between Magde- 
burg and Halberstadt and her 
town of Quedlinburg. You 


may still see the nest of this 
mountain eagle or vulture, the 
Graf von Regenstein, his palace 


hewn out of the hard sand- 
stone, and the deep well in 
which the captive merchants 
sat waiting for death or re- 
mittances. A Biergarten — 
sweet horticultural develop- 
ment !—now graces the spot, 
and where horrors were done 
or planned, the stout Herr 
and Hausfrau play the eternal 
“Skat,” unmindful of the past. 
But the Lady Abbess had no 
such lighter associations of the 
Regenstein rock to cheer her 
refiections, into which there 
entered rather a vision of her 
gallows of Quedlinburg with 
a Gentleman-Brigand dangling 
thereon. And yet, alas! he 
was such a presentable man, 
this wicked, troublesome Graf 
Albrecht von Regenstein ! 
You have probably con- 
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ceived of the Lady Abbess ag 
an aged and venerable person, 
weaned by time if not by grace 
from the vanities of earth and 
royal courts, and stopping up 
with a tardy zeal the devo- 
tional gaps in a long life of 
frivolity or high politics. If 
so, you have formed an entirely 
wrong impression ; for, let me 
tell you, there are Lady 
Abbesses and Lady Abbesses, 
and Dorothea von Gilzum was 
still young, still very fair, and, 
with that, gentle and womanly, 
Her youth was, of course, not 
against her, for the faculty of 
command is hereditary; and 
even if youth is a fault, the 
Lady Abbess made atonement 
in due course. For she lived 
to a good age: you can see 
her portrait as a handsome old 
dame in the Installation Room 
of the Castle of Quedlinburg, 
where the lines of the marvel- 
lous parquet radiate out from 
the chair of state to figure the 
gracious influence that eman- 
ated from its occupant. It 
brings this great lady some- 
what nearer to me to know that 
she painted in oils as shock- 
ingly as I should do, had I the 
mind. In a room, which a 
glorious Dutch oven renders 
worthy of more artistic things, 
they still show one of her 
productions. In this picture 
Delilah,—and is it not touch- 
ing to find the simple young 
Abbess illustrating in oils the 
life of an extremely improper 
person ?—Delilah in fifteenth- 
century costume is represented 
as shearing most conscientious- 
ly the head of a very anemic 
Samson. And despite its glar- 
ing errors of design and execu- 
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tion, the picture is, for the 
memory of the reverend young 
artist, pathetic and lovable. 
Some hours before sunset 
the Lady Abbess decided to 
order her litter and continue 
her journey, for she had still 
a matter of four leagues to 
cover before she reached her 
Castle of Quedlinburg, and 
even with an armed escort 
the roads were none too safe, 
more especially in the night 
and in the neighbourhood of 
a turbulent Albrecht von 
Regenstein. The Abbess had 
just put her hand to her silver 
bell when one of her ladies 
entered and asked if her Grace 
would receive his Excellency 
the Domherr Heinsius of 
Halberstadt. Now the Bishop 


of Halberstadt was a mighty 
prince, temporal and spiritual, 
in the days before the power of 
Rome was upset by one Dr 


Martin Luther, and _ the 
Cathedral Canons— the Dom- 
herren—were powers too. It 
would never do to deny his 
Excellency an audience; and, 
moreover, Dorothea von Gilzum 
had a pretty girlish curiosity 
to see him, for he had but 
newly come to the cathedral, 
and his piety and learning 
were much spoken of. So she 
intimated that he should be 
introduced, meaning to set out 
on her way in no later than 
half an hour, Dr Heinsius or 
no Dr Heinsius. 

The Domherr entered, and 
the Lady Abbess had all she 
could do not to cry out aloud. 
For she had expected an aged, 
somewhat decrepid, churchman, 
bowed with the weight of years 
and learning, and here was a 
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tall young priest with the face 
of an angel—and a command- 
ing face—so that she, mistress 
of life and death in her district 
of Quedlinburg, lady paramount 
of so many vassals, spiritual 
and temporal, was silent, and 
almost confused, before this 
young Canon of Halberstadt. 

Dr Heinsius explained that, 
being on his way back afoot 
to Halberstadt from a village 
where he had had business, he 
had heard that her Grace was 
lying at the Golden Eagle of 
Altpoppendorf, and had ven- 
tured, journey -stained as he 
was, to turn aside from the 
field paths to pay his respects 
to her. The Lady Abbess 
invited the Canon to a seat, 
and they spoke on and on of 
many things till the sun was 
near the horizon. And the 
Abbess had not yet ordered 
her litter, for the voice of the 
young Domherr was like the 
chiming across the fields of the 
tenor bell of Halberstadt, and 
his face was the face of an 
angel. 

Then the eyes of Dr Heinsius 
chanced on the Abbess’s chess- 
board, without which she never 
stirred,—a marvel of silver and 
ebony, with ivory pieces, that 
had come overland from China, 
and had taken two years in 
the coming. And the Domherr 
confessing that he had deeply 
studied and loved the game, as 
the highest and purest of all 
intellectual exercises, they set 
out the board. The Lady 
Abbess was renowned for her 
skill far beyond the limits of 
her suzerainty, but here she 
had met an adversary who 
taxed all her powers. The sun 
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sank below the horizon, and 
still the mules of the Abbess 
drowsed in their stalls. 

On and on they played, the 
young Abbess and the young 
Domherr. The candles that 
were brought in and set by 
them enveloped in their golden 
light the two noble, serious 
faces and the chessboard and 
chessmen of marvellous work- 
manship, and threw restless 
shadows back up the dark 
length of the great guest- 
chamber. All around was the 
silence of night. When at last 
one of the candles flickered out 
in its sconce, the Lady Abbess 
rose with a gesture of amaze- 
ment and went to the window. 
She drew back the curtain, and 
the clean light of a spring sun- 
rise flooded the room, turning 
the golden flame of the candles 
to a sickly fire. 

And there was no one but 
herself in the great guest- 
chamber ! 

Only perhaps the outline, 
fading like a mist on the air, 
of a tall standing form and an 
angelic face. 

The Abbess rang for her 
ladies, who came all red-eyed 
and peevish with sleeplessness. 
To her inquiries they gave 
answers that filled her with 
astonishment. For they as- 
sured her that no Domherr, or 
Herr indeed of any kind, had 
come to visit her; that, bring- 
ing candles to the guest- 
chamber, they had found her 
Grace engaged with her chess- 
board, as if studying some 
problem ; that she had seemed 
not to hear them when they 
had hinted at evening bread ; 
and that so they had left her 
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Grace to her meditations, 
The host, too, knew nothing of 
the visit of Dr Heinsius. In 
great perplexity the Lady 
Abbess ordered her litter and 
set out for home. And when 
she was come near half way, 
one rode up to tell her that the 
Graf Albrecht von Regenstein 
had set an ambush in her road 
on the previous evening, de- 
termined to take her and hold 
her to ransom. He had waited 
till sunrise, when, supposing 
that she had wind of his 
scheme, and had gone by 
another path, he had ridden 
back to his rock of Regen- 
stein with his army of cut- 
throats. 

Then the Abbess turned off 
the direct way and rode to 
Halberstadt. There she called 
upon the Lord Bishop, and 
begged him — it was a 
matter of idle curiosity: she 
had heard so much talk— 
to present the new Dombherr, 
Dr Heinsius, to her. My lord 
in some astonishment sent for 
the canon, assuring her Grace 
with a smile that her expecta- 
tion might be disappointed. 
When Dr Heinsius came, the 
Lady Abbess found him to be 
a little, old, bent churchman, 
with very bad manners and 
not too cleanly. After he was 
gone, she told my lord her 
vision of the night, for a vision 
it certainly was. And it was 
evident to both of them that 
her journey had been hindered 
by a heavenly messenger, the 
holy St Ambrose in all prob- 
ability, for he was her Grace’s 
patron saint. 

The Abbess presented to the 
host of the Golden Eagle of 
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Altpoppendorf her curious 
chessboard and chessmen, and 
they are still to be seen on the 
occasion of the quinquennial 
chess tournaments, held for 
three hundred years in their 
honour, in the great guest- 
chamber of the hostelry where 
her Grace had the miraculous 
vision. At one end of the 
rom hangs a large portrait 
of her Grace, another of her 
favours bestowed on _ the 
Golden Eagle. 

As for the audacious Gentle- 
man- Brigand of Regenstein, 
the Lady Abbess let the trum- 
pet be sounded twice before 
each of the hostelries where 
her captains lay. Her cap- 
tains led the vassals of Qued- 
linburg against the Regenstein 
rock and took it, for all its 
boasted impregnability. They 
carried the Graf Albrecht to 
Quedlinburg, and there they 


built a great wooden cage for 
him up in the top storeys 
of the Rathaus, where you 


may still see it. In this cage 
the Graf von Regenstein sat 
gnashing his teeth, and trying 
to cut his way out with a 
small knife: they show you 
the notches in the hard oak. 
But after twenty months the 
Lady Abbess let the Graf go 
free,—for indeed he was a most 
personable man! — under an 
oath which he made no weak 
show of keeping. 

It is said that the Graf von 
Regenstein, Raubritter, pro- 
posed himself in marriage to 
her Grace of Quedlinburg; 
and, if he did, she refused him. 
A Lady Abbess does not marry 
a Gentleman -Brigand, espe- 
cially after she has played 
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chess all night with a heavenly 
messenger of the Lord God. 


* * * * * 


It would never do for the 
chief of the Altpoppendorfians, 
his Worship the Schultheiss, 
the representative of the vil- 
lage that has such a legend, 
not to be a leading chess 
power; and Herr Schmalz, 
who was in office twenty years 
ago from this date, was in this 
respect quite up to the level of 
his position. He was a small, 
meagre, light - haired man, of 
indefinite complexion, with a 
little Vandyck beard and a 
scissor-hacked flaxen mous- 
tache: he wore gold spectacles, 
and he walked on his toes with 
an elastic action. This action 
was the minor cause of his 
nickname of “Der Springer,” 
which not only means what it 
seems to the English eye to 
mean, but also in chess par- 
lance “The Knight.” In its 
metaphorical signification this 
nickname was no honourable 
one, for it implied that the 
Worshipful Schultheiss had 
advanced through life by the 
knight’s move—a tricky if 
artistic one. When Knight 
Schmalz “sprang,” his neigh- 
bours never knew exactly 
where he would land or over 
what lines he would travel: 
the benevolent or malicious 
ends of his conduct could not 
be calculated. The former were 
discounted by a series of pre- 
liminary exasperations ; the 
reverse were rendered doubly 
obnoxious by the memory of 
the kindly sentiments that had 
preceded them. The fact of it 
was that Herr Schmalz had a 
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crease in his character, and he 
would have been a happier 
man if nature, instead of this 
moral endowment, had fitted 
him out with a club-foot or 
a Cyrano de Bergerac nose. 
Herr Schmalz had made and 
inherited money, and had re- 
turned to his native Alt- 
poppendorf, where he had ac- 
cepted the office of Schultheiss 
on condition that he was not 
to be disturbed in it for life. 
This condition was readily 
granted, as there is no fevered 
competition for a post of 
which the chief duties are the 
conscientious and rectilineal 
affixing to a wall of govern- 
mental and other notices, the 
equitable distribution of small 
fines, and the personal inspec- 
tion of the village open drain ; 
the only emolument, a fairly 
free hand with postage-stamps 
and official note-paper. So 
Herr Schmalz was Worshipful 
Schultheiss for life, and not 
very much was asked of him, 
as you have seen; but Alt- 
poppendorf demanded of him 
that he should know all about 
chess. This Herr Schmalz 
did—there was no gainsaying 
it; and his Worship the Schul- 
theiss was the embodied law, 
the walking book of reference, 
in the great room of the 
“Silver Board,” to which the 
Golden Eagle had changed its 
name after the vision of the 
Lady Abbess of Quedlinburg, 
and its very gratifying result 
for the village hostelry. 

Frau Schmalz was a lady 
who very early in her life had 
been pushed to the margin of 
the board of Life, and did not 
seem very likely to get back 
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into play again. Not very 
likely and not the least anxious, 
Providence had bestowed on 
her its two greatest gifts — 
incapacity to shine and indif- 
ference to shining. 

The third and last member, 
according to the crabbed his- 
torian’s reckoning, was the 
one whom the Altpoppendorfian 
swains placed first and fore. 
most in it—the charming 
Fraulein Klara Schmalz. And, 
indeed, on Life’s chessboard 
Klara was of right a queen, for 
youth and beauty have their 
immemorial incontestable pre- 
rogatives, and all the grace 
that we seniors can attain to 
lies in the bow with which 
we accept our quite secondary 
position. Klara was delicious 
in her summer muslins and 
straw hats; she was equally 
delicious in her winter home- 
spuns, great red-lined cloaks, 
and reckless tam-o’-shanters; 
and countless lyrics on Schil- 
lerian lines, with appropriate 
similes,— among which that 
of the Gracious White Chess- 
queen came forward with the 
regularity of the cuckoo on a 
Swiss clock, — fluttered on 
to the path of this fair young 
thing, Klarchen, with the dark, 
wide-open, solemn eyes, as yet 
half afraid to smile back at Life 
smiling so gaily at her. She 
had queen’s moves—straight- 
forward practical advances and 
diagonal flights of sentiment 
and fancy. For the first, she 
possessed the grit and solid 
sense of her nation in a high 
degree: she would swing up 
the Brocken like a man, twirl- 
ing lightly the traditional 
Wanderstab — pilgrim’s staff; 
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and she had banished herself 
for a year to the kitchens of 
a great Harz hotel, that when 
it came to her having a kitchen 
of her own she might be 
mistress there, and not a tol- 
erated intruder. As for those 
diagonal moves of fancy and 
sentiment, the girl had looked 
lightly along one or two of 
them during the five years of 
her school life in a small 
provincial town, where gay 
Gymnasiasts—mere schoolboys 
to outward view, but grey- 
beards of the world to their 
own consciousness — had fiut- 
tered and sighed about the 
doors of the “ Pensiong,” and 
played their innocent pranks 
that are not, strange as it may 
seem, taken any account of in 
the Prussian Criminal Code, of 
which men say the first article 
is “Alles ist verboten,”—“every- 
thing is forbidden.” And now, 
one broiling July, Klara was 
at home for good, waiting for 
the great move of her life, and 
praying that Heinrich Hessel- 
barth might be inspired to play 
king to her queen. 

Heinrich Hesselbarth, on his 
side, was only too ready to 
move. But there were certain 
obstacles in his way. 

Only a few days before, old 
Herr Kantor Garsuch had died. 
The title of Kantor—or precen- 
tor—dates from the days when 
the village schoolmaster was 
organist first and pedagogue 
second: now his educational 
duties claim his chief attention, 
and he leads the worship of 
“unser Herrgott” when he has 
time or is not on the Brocken. 
Some predecessor of Kantor 
Garsuch had quaintly indicated 
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his attitude towards his double 
office by inscribing on the 
gallery door of the church the 
text, “My mouth shall sing 
the praises of the Lord,” and 
underneath the words, ‘‘ Closed 
during the school examinations 
and vacations.” And of another 
dimmer predecessor it has been 
put on record that so little 
worth did he attach to his 
sacred duties that he stole from 
the church a great wooden 
statue of St John, and lit the 
school fire with “ Jégli,” for the 
weather was bitter and ‘‘Jégli” 
seemed to be superfluous. Kan- 
tor Garsuch had been an in- 
different precentor, a passable 
schoolmaster, and achess-player 
without reproach. Altpoppen- 
dorf still speaks in its humid 
moments of a game that the 
Herr Kantor and the Worship- 
ful Schultheiss played and drew 
during one school holidays—a 
game that Altpoppendorf, in 
its simple way, tots up to one 
hundred and seventeen Schop- 
pen, or tankards, and twice 
that number of eight-pfennig 
cigars. Now Death, the great 
Springer, whose moves are for- 
mulated in no chess annual, had 
taken old Kantor Garsuch and 
put him away with all the other 
captured pieces in the little 
Friedhof. And Herr Assistant- 
Kantor Heinrich Hesselbarth 
hoped to reign in his stead. 
When, three years before, 
Herr Garsuch was considered 
to have got beyond his work, 
Heinrich Hesselbarth had been 
sent down to assist him. Hessel- 
barth was then a man of twenty- 
two, nervous and excitable, 
whose constitution had been 
too severely tried by over- 
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pressure and under-feeding in 
boyhood, the rigorous training 
for his profession, and the ex- 
ertions of military service. It 
was perhaps only the excite- 
ment of his life that had kept 
him in it at all, for, with a 
hysterical nature like his, there 
is no mean of existence be- 
tween the extremes of absolute 
vegetation and the hurry- 
scurry of physical and mental 
activity. He was of a ro- 
mantic nature, and probably 
the science of the future will 
analyse the romantic tendency 
as a common rash following 
and relieving an undue tax- 
ation of the nervous system. 
Certainly creatures of calm, tor- 
pid existence exhibit no such 
symptoms. When he came to 
Altpoppendorf, the romance of 
his nature found its outlet 
in an admiration that grew 
to love for the charming 


Fraulein Klara. Nobly, in the 
stillness of his room, did he 
tear his passion to rags, this 
tall, lean youth, with wild blue 
eyes and light hair tossed in 


confusion about a shapely 
head. Queen Klara, as we 
know, thought very favour- 
ably of him, mentioned him in 
her “ Abendgebet,” and sighed 
about him to the moon. For 
marvellous was the contrast of 
those stormy blue eyes of his 
with the fine, ascetic lines of 
his face. King Heinrich, too, 
was the only intellectual equal 
of Queen Klara here in this 
quiet village of Altpoppendorf, 
which, if it gave chess to the 
world, exhausted itself men- 
tally for good and all in the 
effort. 

There was but one obstacle 
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to Hesselbarth’s succession to 
the Kantorship of Altpoppen- 
dorf, but that was a serious 
one. He was a comparatively 
poor hand at the noble Prus- 
sian game. Elsewhere he 
might have passed muster, but 
here, on the very temple steps, 
his miserable inferiority could 
not escape observation. He 
was only too conscious of his 
weakness. He remembered 
how more than once he had 
failed ignominiously to solve 
the weekly problems prelim- 
inary to confirmation set by 
Herr Garsuch to the upper 
classes, and what disgraceful 
defeats he had sustained at 
the hands of the scholars 
whom it should have been the 
pride and privilege of his posi- 
tion to put to a friendly rout, 
He had no head for the thing, 
though he had worked at it 
till his brow was red-hot iron 
and his feet two blocks of ice, 
and he had been obliged to 
restore his circulation to its 
normal course by warm foot- 
baths. It was a serious matter 
for him: it was everything for 
him. The Worshipful Schul- 
theiss did not indeed appoint 
the Kantor, but his recom- 
mendation had the greatest 
weight ; and would he recom- 
mend a man whose knowledge 
of openings was ludicrous, and 
to whom he could give a castle? 
If Hesselbarth was not ap- 
pointed, he must leave Alt- 
poppendorf: that was nothing. 
He must leave Klara,—there 
was desolation in its most 
horrid shape! Can you wonder 
that the poor fellow upbraided 
the memory of her Grace of 
Quedlinburg, who had done 
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such an inconsiderate thing 
for Altpoppendorf, and looked 
with hostility on her Grace’s 
portrait that hung in the great 
guest-chamber of the inn? 
Heinrich MHesselbarth was 
sitting, on a sweltering July 
afternoon, in the half-disman- 
tled schoolhouse of Altpoppen- 
dorf a few days after the 
funeral of old Herr Garsuch, 
wondering what destiny had 
in store for him. Blissful 
dreams alternated with dismal 
visions,—dreams of Klara and 
love; visions of unhappy, pur- 
poseless exile. A loud rap 
broke in upon his reflections, 
and when he went to the door 
there was Paul Hiemer, grin- 
ning over the top of a note 
from the Schultheiss. Hein- 


rich disliked almost involun- 
tarily this Paul Hiemer, the 
pride of the school, the infant 
chess prodigy; and he had 
never been able to satisfy him- 


self whether this dislike had 
its foundation in the youth’s 
unctuous manner or in his 
superior knowledge and em- 
ployment of chess openings. 
But to-day, when all Hessel- 
barth’s nerves were fine-wire 
filaments, tense and red-hot, 
the face of the boy jarred him 
painfully. He took the note 
without a word, and closed the 
door sharply upon the aston- 
ished messenger. 

“Very greatly honoured Herr 
Assistant-Kantor Hesselbarth,” 
ran the note, “can you give 
me the solution of the following 
problem ?— White, so-and-so ; 
black, so-and-so. White to 
play and mate in two moves.— 
Yours, Schmalz, Schultheiss.” 

Hesselbarth got down his 
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board and set out the pieces. 
White to play and mate in 
two moves. It looked easy 
enough ; but in an hour all the 
blood had gone to Heinrich’s 
head, and he had not yet found 
the solution. 

He pushed back his chair, 
catching for breath, and went 
to the window. The heat of 
the day was overpowering; 
there was an intolerable buzz- 
ing in the stagnant air; burn- 
ing breaths came in from the 
torrid harvest-fields; and a 
blinding glare beat up from 
the white dust and cobbles of 
the village street. The great 
seed-flower beds stretched their 
rectangles of blazing, tortur- 
ing colour to the quivering 
horizon. Nowhere in _ this 
slake - oven of a world was 
there rest for aching eyes and 
hissing brain and panting 
lungs. And here on this day 
of merciless heat he was set 
to play against destiny, against 
a black, hostile destiny that 
had pursued him through the 
early years of high pressure 
and semi-starvation, through 
long night - wrestlings with 
complicated, uncongenial, un- 
practical subjects of study, 
and through the too cruel 
tortures of the military service. 
Two moves! Klara, position: 
those were the two moves. 
If he could make them, his 
Life’s Problem was solved: 
the White had beaten the 
Black for good and all. He 
went back to the table and 
sat before the board. But 
the heat - demon rose up at 
him and laid its searing fingers 
on his brain; his eyes swam 
in a tide of blood; and the 
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chess pieces came confusedly 
out of a red mist, monstrous, 
writhing, and distorted sem- 
blances of old Herr Kantor 
Garsuch, of the Worshipful 
Schultheiss, of the unctuous, 
grinning Paul Hiemer, of her 
Grace of Quedlinburg, — all 
pressing in between him and 
a sweet, cooling vision of a 
girlish face with lips half 
open... . 


Now the Worshipful Schul- 
theiss had begun this day from 
a square of the foulest temper, 
under the influence of which 
he had sat down and composed 
a particularly nasty chess 
problem for the benefit of the 
person upon whom he should 
decide to vent his spite. Then 
an irritating and pressing 
business matter had brought 
the Herr Springer on to a 
second square of foul temper, 
and caused him to subtract 
a@ white pawn from the prob- 
lem, — which was thus no 
problem, but a heartless snare, 
—and to send it to Herr 


Heinrich Hesselbarth by the 


hands of Paul Hiemer. “The 
fraud is so palpable,” said the 
Herr Springer to himself, 
“that even a good fool like 
Hesselbarth cannot be taken 
in by it; and if he is, then 
he does not have my recom- 
mendation, that’s all. We 
have never had an idiot here 
at Altpoppendorf, and, donner- 
wetter! we are not going to 
begin now.” 

But after his siesta and his 
four o’clock coffee, the Wor- 
shipful Schultheiss, springing 
at a tangent, lit on a benevol- 
ent square. He put on his 
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great straw hat and called to 
his daughter Klara to come 
with him. They went together 
down the village street, where 
the children were languidly 
resting under dark doorways 
from the protracted delights 
of the Long Holidays. The 
westering sun was lengthen- 
ing the shadows, and the 
tired oxen came lumbering in 
placidly from the fields. It 
was a peaceful scene; and 
down from the Harz stole cool 
evening air-currents, promising 
invigorating slumbers to sore- 
tried mortals. 

The Worshipful Schultheiss 
took his way to the school- 
house and went up the steps 
to the door on his toe- tips. 
He knocked, gently, loud, 
louder; but no answer came. 
Then he stealthily turned the 
handle and peered in. He 
looked back over his shoulder 
with a smile and beckoned 
Klara to come up. They stood 
together for a moment on the 
threshold, the little dried -up 
old man and the fresh young 
girl. The Assistant - Kantor 
had fallen across the table 
with his head upon his arms, 
the chessboard pushed to one 
side and the pieces tumbled 
anyhow on it. 

‘“ Hesselbarth,” said the 
Worshipful Schultheiss, pull- 
ing off his great straw hat, 
for the remembrance of the 
heat of the day came suddenly 
upon him, ‘‘I wanted to ex- 
plain. It was a little jest, 
that problem, you’ know, 
But, Hesselbarth, Hessel- 
ba-a-a-rth!” 

There was still no answer. 
Herr Schmalz smiled again 
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at his daughter, and walked 
with his Springer action across 
the room. 

“ Hesselbarth,” he said, 
standing over the young man 
and shaking his shoulder, ‘it 
was a little joke, I say.” 

Heinrich Hesselbarth raised 
his head slowly and looked at 
the Worshipful Schultheiss. 
There was something in the 
young man’s eye that brought 
home in a flash to Herr 
Schmalz’s mind the execrable 
taste of the practical joke, 
even when connected with the 
noblest of games. 

“Little joke, eh?” said 
Hesselbarth confusedly. ‘Why 
then, that is one of your ac- 
cursed chess humours, I see. 
And,” he added with a start- 
ling grimness, “you want my 
answer. Well, take it.” 

He jumped to his feet and 
caught up the chessboard, 
from which the pieces went 
flying in a black and white 
hail all over the room. Herr 
Schmalz would have fied, but 
surprise and fright chained 
him there to the consequences 
of his little jest. Up and up 
went the board in the Assist- 
ant - Kantor’s lean, nervous 
arms; up and up so high and 
so long that the Worshipful 
Schultheiss had time to think 
of all his sins and to repent 
of the majority of them. Then 
it reached its zenith and de- 
scended with terrible force 
and rapidity flat on the Herr 
Springer’s head. The Wor- 
shipful Schultheiss went to 
earth in a heap. 

Hesselbarth threw himself 
down in his chair, shrieking 
with laughter. 
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“It looks like one of those 
Chinese punishments,” he 
gasped, pointing to Herr 
Schmalz, who was sitting half 
dazed on the ground with the 
ruined frame of the chessboard 
about his neck, and the blood 
making picturesque little red 
streaks in his light hair at 
twenty different points. 

“Doesn’t it, Klarchen?” 
asked Heinrich, for she had 
come in and was kneel- 
ing by her father. “ You 
know; you have seen the 
pictures. Oh, it is... it 
Bisa 

Then suddenly the grim 
meaning of the _ situation 
dawned on his fevered under- 
standing. 

“‘Klarchen, love, what have 
I done?” he cried. 

And he whimpered weakly. 

But Herr Schmalz had come 
to himself—that better self of 
his that he and his neigh- 
bours had somewhat lost sight 
of for a considerable number 
of years: such a salutary 
working had the shock al- 
ready had on that crease in 
his character. 

“Never mind, Hesselbarth,” 
he said ; “you haven’t hurt me. 
And it served me right. I was 
a fool. I won’t remember this, 
and I promise I will do my 
best for you in every way.” 

And he kept his word. 


Some years after this an 


article appeared in ‘The 
Magdeburg Times,’ throwing 
doubt on the immemorial 
claims of Altpoppendorf to 
the invention of chess. The 
anonymous author proceeded 
to pooh-pooh Altpoppendorf’s 
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chess legend, and advanced one 
of a different complexion to 
the following effect :— 


In the evening of the day 
on which that Graf Albrecht 
von Regenstein, Raubritter, 
proposed to carry into effect 
the abduction of her Grace 
of Quedlinburg, a stranger 
rode up to the gates of the 
Castle of Regenstein and asked 
for an audience with the lord 
of the stronghold. Introduced 
into the Raubritter’s presence, 
he recounted that the fame of 
his lordship’s prowess at chess 
had come to his ears, and, being 
of the mind to try a bout with 
such a renowned champion of 
the noble game, he had turned 
aside from his road in the hope 
that his lordship would not 
disappoint him of a trial of 
skill. Graf Albrecht was at 
that season in want of a 
worthy opponent, for he had 
been unfortunate enough lately, 
when in his cups, to hang his 
chaplain,—the only one of his 
suite who could bring things 
even to a draw against him. So 
the board was laid out, and the 
Raubritter and the Stranger 
set to. They played all night ; 
and when the sun rose— her 
Grace the Abbess being now 
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safe within her walls — the 
mysterious Unknown vanished, 
—not so quickly, however, but 
Graf Albrecht had recognised 
in the strong morning light 
the grinning and distorted 
countenance of his late chap- 
lain. And when the attend- 
ants came in to their master, 
his hair was white. 


The anonymous writer was 
refuted with great skill and 
boldness by the Herr Kantor 
Heinrich Hesselbarth of Alt- 
poppendorf, son-in-law of his 
Worship the Herr Schultheiss 
Schmalz. The Herr Kantor, 
who, by the way, is renowned 
for his skill as a chess-player 
beyond the bounds of his vil- 
lage,— they say at Altpop- 
pendorf that his wife has 
made him what he is, and he 
does not deny it,— drove the 
nameless enemy in disgraceful 
rout. The history of the dis- 
cussion is too long to enter 
into here; but, generally speak- 
ing, Herr Hesselbarth showed 
conclusively that the new-found 
legend was never drawn from 
that old volume of which the 
pages are memories and tra- 
ditions, and the book-markers 
the centuries. 

CHARLES OLIVER. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


For only a day or two the 
world (in a fur-lined collar) 
dwelt among us, but moment- 
ous was its advent to the 
household Molyneux came 
visiting. It was as if a high 
tide had swept the dwelling, 
Bell remarked when he was 
gone. You might see no out- 
ward difference; the furniture 
might still be as it was, and in 
the same position as Miss Bell 
had found it when her mother 
died, but none the less there 
was an unseen doleful wreck- 
age. This unco man Molyneux 
changed the vital thing, the 
atmosphere, and the house with 
the brass knocker was never 
to be altogether just the same 
again. It is no discovery of 
mine that what may seem the 
smallest trifles play tremendous 
parts in destiny. 

Even the town itself was 
some ways altered for a little 
by the whim that took the 
American actor to it. That 
he should be American and 
actor too foredoomed the great- 
ness of his influence, since the 
combination stood for much 
that was mysterious, half fear- 
ful, half sublime, in our simple 
notions of the larger world. 
To have been the first alone 


would have endowed him with 
the charm of wonder and 
romance for most of us, who, 
at the very sight of the name 
America, even if it be only on 
@ reaper or a can of beef, have 
some sense of a mightiness 
that the roar of London can- 
not rouse. But to be an actor 
too! earning easy bread by 
mimicry, and in enormous 
theatres, before folk that have 
made money—God knows how! 
—and prospered. Sinful a little, 
we allow, for there are doubts 
if the play-actor, having to 
paint his face and work late 
hours in gaslight, finally shall 
obtain salvation; sinful, and 
yet—and yet—so queer and 
clever a way of making outa 
living! It is no wonder if we 
looked on Mr Molyneux with 
that regard which by cities is 
reserved for shahs of a hundred 
wives, and royal vagabonds. 
Besides, consider how the way 
had been prepared for him by 
Bud !—a child, but a child who 
had shown already how wonder- 
ful must be the land that had 
swallowed up clever men like 
William Dyce and the brother 
of P. & A. MacGlashan. Had 
she not, by a single object- 
lesson in the Pilgrim widow’s 
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warehouse, upset the local 
ways of commerce, so that 
now, in all the shops, the 
people were constantly buying 
things of which they had no 
earthly need; and the widow 
herself was put to the weekly 
trouble of washing her win- 
dows, so wasting time that 
might have been devoted to 
the Mission? Had she not 
shown that titled ladies were 
but human after all, and would 
not bite you if you cracked a 
joke politely with them? Had 
she not put an end to all the 
gallivanting of the maid of 
Colonsay, and given her an 
education that made her fit 
to court a captain? And, 
finally, had she not made 


dumb and stammering bash- 
fulness in her fellow pupils at 
the Sunday-school look stupid, 
and by her daily walk and 


conversation roused in them a 
new spirit of inquiry and in- 
dependence that pleased their 
parents not so badly, and only 
the little twin teachers of the 
Pigeon Seminary could mis- 
take for the kind of rebellion 
that calls for the application 
of the tawse? 

Mr Molyneux might have no 
idea of it, but he was a lion for 
those few days of sequestration 
in what he thought the wilds, 
Miss Minto dressed her win- 
dows specially for his critical 
eye, and on the tickets of her 
autumn sales gave the name of 
“waist” to what had hitherto 
been a blouse or a garibaldi; 
P. & A. MacGlashan made the 
front of his shop like a wharf 
with piles of empty packing- 
cases to indicate a prosperous 
foreign and colonial trade; one 
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morning Wanton Wully rang 
the bell at half-past five in- 
stead of six to prove how very 
wide - awake we were; and 
the band paraded once with 
a new tune, “Off to Phila- 
delphia,” to show that when 
it came to gaiety we were not, 
though small, so very far be- 
hind New York. 

But Jim Molyneux, going up 
and down the street with Len- 
nox and the dog for cicerones, 
peered from under the rim of 
his hat, and summed all up to 
himself in the words, “ Rube 
town” and “ Cobwebopolis.” 

Bell took warmly to him 
from the outset, so much was 
in his favour. For one thing 
he was spick and span, though 
not a jackanapes, with no 
long hair about him as she 
had expected, and with an eye 
and a complexion that, for 
simple country ladies, readily 
pass as the guarantee of a 
being clean within. She for- 
gave the actor, since William 
had been one, and yet had 
taught his child her prayers; 
and she was willing to over- 
look the American, seeing 
William’s wife had suffered 
from the same misfortune. 
But, oh! the blow she got 
when she unpacked what he 
called his grip, and found the 
main thing wanting! 

“Where's your Bible, Mr 
Molyneux?” she asked sol- 
emnly. “It’s not in your 
portmanteau ?” 

Again it was in his favour 
that he reddened, though the 
excuse he had to make was 
feeble. 

“Dear me!” she said, shak- 
ing her head, with a sad sort 
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of smile, “and you to be so 
regularly travelling! If I 
was your wife I would take 
you in hand! But perhaps 
in America there’s no need 
for a lamp to the feet and 
a light to the path.” 

It was after their first sup- 
per, for which the patriot 
Bell had made a haggis, that 
her brother, for Molyneux’s 
information, said was thought 
to be composed of bagpipes 
boiled; Bud was gone to bed 
in the attic, and Molyneux 
was telling how he simply had 
to come. 

“It’s my first time in Scot- 
land,” said he, “and when 
‘The Iron Hand’ lost its 
clutch on old Edina’s fancy, 
and the scenery was arrested, 
I wasn’t so sore about it as 
I might have been, since it 
gave me the opportunity of 
coming up here to see girly- 
girly. ‘Ill skiddoo from the 
gang for a day or two,’ I 
said to the manager, when we 
found ourselves side-tracked, 
and he said that was all right, 
he’d wire me when he'd fixed 
a settlement ; so I skiddid, and 
worked my way here with 
the aid of the American lan- 
guage, and a little Scotch— 
by absorption.” 

“We have only one fault 
with your coming—that it was 
not sooner,” said Mr Dyce. 

“And I’m pretty glad I 
came, if it was only to see 
what a credit Bud is to a 
Scottish training. Chicago's 
the finest city on earth—in 
spots; America’s what our 
Fourth of July orators suc- 
cinctly designate God’s Own, 
and since Joan of Arc there 
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hasn’t been any woman better 
or braver than Mrs Molyneux. 
But we weren’t situated to 
give Bud a show like what 
she’d get in a settled home. 
We did our best, but we 
didn’t dwell, as you might 
say, on Michigan Avenue, and 
Mrs Molyneux’s a dear good 
girl, but she isn’t demonstra- 
tively domesticated. We sus- 
pected from what Bud’s father 
was, the healthiest place she 
could be was where he came 
from, and though we skipped 
some sleep, both of us, to 
think of losing her, now that 
I’m here and see her, I’m glad 
of it, for my wife and I are 
pretty much on the drift most 
the time in England as we 
were in the United States.” 

“Yours is an exacting call- 
ing, Mr Molyneux,” said Mr 
Dyce. “It’s very much the 
same in all countries, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Tt’s not so bad as stone- 
breaking, nor so much of a 
cinch as being a statesman,” 
said Mr Molyneux cheerfully, 
“but a man’s pretty old at it 
before he gives up hope of 
turning out a very large gun. 
I’ve still the idea myself that 
if I’m not likely to be a Booth 
or Henry Irving, I could make 
a pile at management. With 
a millionaire at my back for 
a mascot, and one strong star, 
I fancy I could cut a pretty 
wide gash through the Eng- 
lish dramatic stage. You know 
our Mr Emerson said, ‘Hitch 
your waggon to a star.’ I 
guess if I got a good star 
bridled, I'd hitch a private 
parlour-car and a steam yacht 
on to her before she _ an 
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ear. Who wants a waggon, 
anyway?” 

“A waggon’s fairly safe to 
travel in,” suggested Mr Dyce, 
twinkling through his glasses. 

“So’s a hearse,” said Mr 
Molyneux quickly. ‘ Nobody 
that ever travelled in a hearse 
complained of getting his 
funny-bone jolted or his feel- 
ings jarred, but it’s a mighty 
slow conveyance for live folks. 
That’s the only thing that 
seems to me to be wrong with 
this ’cute little British King- 
dom : it’s pretty, and it’s what 
the school-marm on the coach 
would call redolent of the dear 
dead days beyond recall; and 
it’s plucky,—but it keeps the 
brakes on most the time, and 
don’t give its star a chance 
to amble. I guess it’s a fine 


country to be born rich in, 
and a pretty peaceful and lone- 


some country to die poor in; 
but take a tenpenny car-ride 
out from Charing Cross and 
youre in Lullaby Land, and 
the birds are building nests 
and carolling in your whiskers. 
Life’s short; it only gives a 
man time to wear through one 
pair of eyes, two sets of teeth, 
and a reputation, and I want 
to live every hour of it that 
I’m not conspicuously dead.” 

They were silent in the par- 
lour of the old house that had 
for generations sheltered very 
different ideals, and over the 
town went the call of the wild 
geese. The room, low-roofed, 
small- windowed, papered in 
dull green, curtained against 
the noises of the street, and 
furnished with the strong ma- 
hogany of Grandma Buntain, 
dead for sixty years, had ever 
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to those who knew it best a soul 
of peace that is not sometimes 
found in a cathedral. They felt 
in it a sanctuary safe from the 
fret and tempest, the alarums 
and disillusions of the life out- 
bye. In the light of the shaded 
lamp hung over the table, it 
showed itself to its inmates in 
the way our most familiar sur- 
roundings will at certain crises 
—in an aspect fonder than 
ever it had revealed before, 
To Bell, resenting the spirit of 
this actor’s gospel, it seemed as 
if the room cried out against the 
sacrilege: even Ailie, sharing 
in her heart, if less ecstatically, 
the fervour for life at its busi- 
est this stranger showed, ex- 
perienced some inharmony. To 
Dan it was for a moment as if 
he heard a man sell cuckoo 
clocks by auction with a tomb- 
stone for his rostrum. 

“Mr Molyneux,” said he, 
“you remind me, in what you 
say, of Maggie Whyte’s hus- 
band. Before he died he kept 
the public-house, and on winter 
nights when my old friend Colin 
Cleland and his cronies would 
be sitting in the back room 
with a good light, a roaring fire, 
and an argument about Effect- 
ual Calling, so lively that it 
stopped the effectual and profit- 
able call for Johnny’s toddy, he 
would come in chittering as it 
were with cold, and his coat- 
collar up on his neck, to say, 
‘An awfu’ nicht outside! As 
dark as the inside o’ a cow, and 
as cauld as charity! They’re 
lucky that have fires to sit by.’ 
And he would impress them s0 
much with the good fortune of 
their situation at the time that 
they would order in another 
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round and put off their going 
all the longer, though the 
night outside, in truth, was no 
way out of the ordinary. I 
feel like that about this place 
I was born in, and its old 
fashions and its lack of hurry, 
when I hear you—with none of 
Johnny Whyte’s stratagem— 
tell us, not how dark and cold 
is the world outside, but what 
to me, at the age of fifty-five, 
at any rate is just as unat- 
tractive. Life’s short, as you 
say, but I don’t think it makes 
it look any the longer to run 
through the hours of it instead 
of leisurely daundering — if 
you happen to know what 
daundering is, Mr Molyneux— 
and now and then resting on 
the roadside with a friend and 
watching the others pass.” 

“At fifty - five,” said Mr 
Molyneux agreeably, “I'll per- 
haps think so too, but I can 
only look at it from the point 
of view of thirty-two. We've 
all got to move, at first, Mr 
Dyce. That reminds me of a 
little talk I had with Bud 
to-day. That’ child’s grown, 
Mr Dyce,—grown a heap of 
ways: she’s hardly a child any 
longer.” 

“Tuts! She’s nothing else!” 
exclaimed Miss Bell, with some 
misgiving. ‘“ When I was her 
age I was still at my sampler 
in Barbara Mushet’s.” 

“ Anyhow she’s grown. And 
it seems to me she’s about due 
for a little fresh experience. 
I suppose you'll be thinking 
of sending her to one of those 
Edinburgh schools to have the 
last coat of shellac put on her 
education ?” 

“What put that in your 
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head? Did she suggest it her- 
self?’ asked Mr Dyce quickly, 
with his head to one side in his 
cross-examination manner. 

‘Well, she did,—but she 
didn’t know it,” said Mr 
Molyneux. “I guess about 
the very last thing that child ’d 
suggest to anybody would be 
that she wanted to separate 
herself from folk she loves so 
much as you; but, if there’s 
one weakness about her, it is 
that she can’t conceal what she 
thinks, and I’d not been twenty 
minutes in her society before 
I found out she had the go- 
fever pretty bad. I suspect 
a predisposition to that com- 
plaint and a good heart was 
all her father and mother left 
her, and lolling around and 
dwelling on the past isn’t apt 
to be her foible. Two or three 
years in the arena would put 
the cap sheaf on the making of 
that girl’s character, and I 
know, for there’s my wife, and 
she had only a year and a half. 
If she’d had longer I guess 
she’d have had more sense than 
marry me. Bud’s got every 
mortal thing a body wants 
here, I suppose,—love in lumps, 
@ warm moist soil, and all the 
rest of it; but she wants to be 
hardened-off, and for hardening- 
off a human flower there’s no- 
thing better than a three-course 
college, where the social breeze 
is cooler than it is at home.” 

Miss Bell turned pale—the 
blow had come! Dan looked 
at her with a little pity, for he 
knew she had long been fear- 
fully expecting it. 

“Indeed!” said she, “and I 
do not see the need for any 
such thing for a long while 
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yet. Do you, Ailie?” But 
Ailie had no answer, and that 
was enough to show what she 
thought. 

“T know how it feels at first 
to think of her going away 
from home,” continued Mr 
Molyneux, eager to be on with 
a business he had no great 
heart for. “Bless you, I know 
how my wife felt about it,— 
she cried like the cherubim and 
seraphim. Said it was snatch- 
ing all the sunshine out of her 
life, and when I said, ‘ Millicent 
Molyneux, what about hubby ?’ 
she just said ‘Scat!’ and threw 
a couple of agonised throes. 
Now, Edinburgh’s not so very 
far away that you'd feel desol- 
ated if Bud went to a school 
there.” 

“An unhealthy hole, with 
haars and horrible east wind,” 
said Miss Bell. 

“Well, it isn’t the Pacific 
Slope, if it comes to climate,” 
admitted Mr Molyneux. 

“No, but it’s the most beauti- 
ful city in the wide world, for 
all that,” cried Miss Bell, with 
such spirit that it cleared the 
air, and made her sister and 
her brother smile, for Molyneux, 
without his knowing it, had 
touched her in the very heart’s 
core of her national pride. 

“You're sure you are not 
mistaken, and that she would 
wish to go to school?” asked 
Mr Dyce. 

‘Do you doubt it yourself?” 
asked Molyneux slyly. 

“No,” said Mr Dyce, “I 
know it well enough, but—but 
I don’t believe it,” and he 
smiled at his own paradox. 

“T have her own words for 
it.” 
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“Then she'll go!” said the 
lawyer firmly, as if a load was 
off his mind ; and, oddly, there 
were no objections from hig 
sisters. “You're not to im- 
agine, Mr Molyneux,” he went 
on, “that we have not thought 
of this before. It has for 
months been never out of our 
minds, as might be seen from 
the fact that we never men- 
tioned it, being loth to take 
a step that’s going to make 
considerable difference here, 
It’s not that we feared we 
should die of ennui in her 
absence, for we're all philo- 
sophers and have plenty to 
engage our minds as well as 
our activities, and though you 
might think us rather rusty 
here we get a good deal of 
fun with ourselves, She'll go 
—oh, yes, of course she'll go, 
—dAilie went, and she’s no 
muckle the waur o’t, as we say. 
I spent some time in the south 
myself, and the only harm it 
seems to have done me was to 
make me think too much per- 
haps of my native north. 
Taste’s everything, Mr Moly- 
neux, and you may retort if 
you please that I’m like the 
other Scotsman who preferred 
his apples small and hard 
and sour. I think there’s no 
divine instruction, is there, 
Bell, about apples? and judg- 
ments regarding different 
countries and different places 
in them is mostly a subject- 
ive thing, like the estimate 
of beauty apart from its 
utility —” 

“Oh! there you are at your 
metapheesics, Dan,” cried Miss 
Bell, “and it’s for me and 
Ailie to make ready the bairn 
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for Edinburgh. She hasna got 
a stitch that’s fit to be put 
on.” 

Molyneux stared at her—the 
tone displayed so little opposi- 
tion to the project ; and seeing 
him so much surprised, the 
three of them smiled. 
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“That’s us!” said Mr Dyce, 
“We're dour and difficult to 
decide on anything involving 
change, and hide from our- 
selves as long as we can the 
need for it; but once our 
mind’s made up, it’s wonder- 
ful how we hurry!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Bell liked the creature, as I 
say; not a little because she 
saw in him whence came some 
part of Bud’s jocosity, and 
most of the daft-like language 
(though kind of clever too, she 
must allow) in which it was 
expressed. It was a different 
kind of jocosity from Dan’s, 
whose fun, she used to say, 
partook of the nature of rowan 
jelly, being tart and sweet in 
such a cunning combination 
that it tickled every palate and 
held some wholesome virtue of 
the mountain tree. The fun 
of Molyneux had _ another 
flavour—it put her in mind of 
allspice, being foreign, having 
heat as well as savour. But 
in each of these droll men was 
the main thing, as she would 
aye consider it—no distrust of 
the Creator’s judgment, good 
intentions, and ability, and a 
readiness to be laughed at as 
well as find laughter’s cause 
in others. She liked the man, 
but still-and-on was almost 
glad when the telegram came 
from Edinburgh and he went 
back to join his company. It 
was not any lack of hospi- 
tality made her feel relief, but 
the thought that now Bud’s 
going was determined on, there 
was so much to do in a house 


where men would only be a 
bother. 

Mr Molyneux found himself 
so much at home among them, 
he was loth to go, expressing 
his contempt for a mode of 
transit to the railway that 
took two hours to nineteen 
miles; but Bell, defensive even 
of her country’s coaches, told 
him he was haivering,—that 
any greater speed than that 
was simply tempting Provi- 
dence. He praised the Lord 
there was no Providence to be 
tempted inside Sandy Hook, 
and that he knew Beef Kings 
who hurled themselves across 
the landscape at the rate of 
a mile a minute. The fact 
inspired no admiration in Miss 
Bell: she wondered at the 
wretches scudding like that 
regardless of their lives, and 
them with so much money. 

Before he left he called at 
the Pigeons’ Seminary to say 
good-bye to the little teachers, 
and sipped tea,—a British in- 
stitution which he told them 
was as deleterious as the High 
Ball of his native land. High 
Ball—what was a High Ball? 
asked Miss Amelia, scenting a 
nice new phrase; but he could 
only vaguely indicate that it 
was something made of rye and 
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soda. Then she understood— 
it was a kind of barley-water. 
The tea gratified him less than 
the confidence of the twins, who 
told him they had taken what 
he said about the—about the 
shameful article so much to 
heart, that they had given it 
for a razor-strop to one George 
Jordon. 

“Bully for you!” cried Mr 
Molyneux delighted. “But I’d 
have liked that tawse some, 
myself, for my wife’s mighty 
keen on curios. She’s got a 
sitting-room full of Navaho 
things: scalpin’-knives, toma- 
hawks, and other brutal bric-a- 
brac, and an early British strap 
would tickle her to death.” 

Well, he was gone: the 
coachman’s horn had scarcely 
ceased to echo beyond the 
arches, when Miss Bell had 
thrown herself into the task 
of preparing for Bud’s change 
in life. 

What school was she to go 
to in Edinburgh ?—Ailie knew : 
there was none better than the 
one she had gone to herself. 

When did it open?— Ailie 
knew: in a fortnight. 

What, exactly, would she 
need ?—Ailie knew that too: 
she had in the escritoire a list 
of things made up already. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Miss 
Bell suspiciously, “ you’re des- 
perately well informed on all 
that appertains to this sudden 
necessity. How long has it 
been in your mind?” 

“For a twelvemonth at 
least,” answered Ailie boldly. 
“How long has it been in your 
own?” 

“H’m!” said Bell. 


“ About 
as long, but I refused to har- 
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bour it; and—and now that 
the thing’s decided on, Ailie 
Dyce, I hope you’re not going 
to stand there arguing away 
about it all day long, when 
there’s so much to do,” 
Surely there was never 
another house so throng, so 
bustling, so feverish in anxiety, 
as this one was for the next 
fortnight. The upper and the 
lower Dyce Academy took 
holiday; Kate’s education 
stopped with a sudden gasp 
at a dreadful hill called Popo- 
catepetl, and she said she did 
not care a button, since Captain 
Maclean (no longer Charles to 
any one except himself and Bud 
in the more confidential mo- 
ments) said the main things 
needed in a sailor’s wife were 
health and temper and a few 
good-laying hens. Miss Minto 
was engaged upon Bud’s grand- 
est garments, running out and 
in next door herself with inch- 
tapes over her shoulders and a 
mouthful of pins, and banging 
up against the lawyer in his 
lobby to her great distress of 
mind. And Bell had in the 
seamstress, “Lizbeth Ann, to 
help her and Ailie with the 
rest. Mercatorsulked neglected 
on the wall of Mr Dyce’s study, 
which was strewn with basting- 
threads and snippets of selv- 
edge and lining till it looked 
like a tailor’s shop, and Bud 
and Footles played on the floor 
of it with that content which 
neither youth nor dogs can find 
in chambers trim and orderly. 
Even Kate was called in to 
help these hurried operations— 
they termed it the making of 
Bud’strousseau. In the garden 
birds were calling, calling ; far 
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sweeter in the women’s ears 
were the snip-snip of scissors 
and the whir of the sewing-ma- 
chine; needle arms went back 
and forth like fiddle-bows in an 
orchestra, and from webs of 
cloth and linen came forth 
garments whose variety intoxi- 
cated her who was to wear 
them. I’m thinking Daniel 
Dyce lived simply then, with 
rather makeshift dinners, but 
I'm certain, knowing him well, 
he did not care, since his share 
in the great adventure was to 
correspond with Edinburgh, 
and pave the way there for 
the young adventurer’s in- 
vasion. 

He would keek in at the door 
on them as he passed to his 
office, and Ailie would cry, 
“Avaunt, man! here woman 
reigns.” 

“It’s a pleasant change,” he 
would say. “I would sooner 
have them rain than storm.” 

“You’re as bad as Geordie 
Jordon,” said Miss Bell, biting 
thread with that zest which al- 
ways makes me think her sex 
at some time must have lived 
on cotton,—“ you’re as bad as 
Geordie Jordon, you cannot see 
a keyhole but your eye begins 
to water.” 

If it had indeed been Bud’s 
trousseau, the town folk could 
not have displayed more in- 
terest. Ladies came each day 
to see how things progressed, 
and recommend a heavier lining 
or another row of the insertion. 
Even Lady Anne came one 
afternoon to see the trousseau, 
being interested, as she slyly 
said, in such things for private 
reasons of her own, and dubious 
about the rival claims of ivory 
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or pure white. So she said; 
but she came, no doubt, to 
assure Miss Lennox that her 
captain was a great success. 

“TI knew he'd be!” said Bud 
complacently. “That man’s 
so good, he’s fit for the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

“‘So are you—you rogue!” 
said Lady Anne, gathering her 
in her arms, without a bit of 
awkwardness, to the great 
astonishment of ’Lizbeth Ann, 
who thought that titled folk 
were not a bit like that—per- 
haps had not the proper sort 
of arms for it. Yes, ‘So are 
you—you rogue!” said Lady 

ne. 

“No, I’m not,” said the 
child. ‘ Leastways only some- 
times. Most the time I’m a 
born limb, but then again I’m 
nearly always trying to be 
better, and that’s what counts, 
I guess.” 

“And you're going away to 
leave us,” said Lady Anne, 
whereon a strange thing hap- 
pened, for the joyous child, who 
was to get her heart’s desire and 
such lovely garments, burst into 
tears, and ran from the room 
to hide herself upstairs in the 
attic bower, whose windows 
looked to a highway that 
seemed hateful through her 
tears. Her ladyship went off 
distressed, but Bell, as one re- 
joicing, said, “I always told 
you, Ailie—William’s heart!” 

But Bud’s tears were tran- 
sient: she was soon back 
among the snippets where 
Ailie briskly plied the sewing- 
machine, and sang the kind 
of cheerful songs that alone 
will go to the time of pedalling, 
and so give proof that the age 
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of mechanism is the merry age, 
if we have the happy ear for 
music. And Bud, though she 
tired so soon of hems, could 
help another way that busy 
convocation, for she could sit 
huddled up in Uncle Dan’s 
snoozing chair and read ‘ Pick- 
wick’ to the women till the 
maid of Colonsay was in the 
mood to take the Bardell body 
by the hair of the head and 
shake her for her brazenness to 
the poor wee man. Or the 
child would dance as taught 
by the lady of the Vaudeville, 
or start at Ailie’s bidding to 
declaim a bit of “ Hamlet” or 
“Macbeth,” till “Lizbeth Ann 
saw ghosts and let her nerves 
get the better of her, and 
there was nothing for it but 
a cheery cup of tea all round. 
Indeed, I must confess, a some- 


Working thus, furiously, at 
the task of love, which, in all 
it does for the youth it cher- 
ishes, must ever be digging a 
grave for its own delight, Bell 
could forget, for periods, that 
the days of Bud’s presence in 
their midst were numbered. 
Had she stopped her needle 
and shears a moment, and let 


her mind contemplate all the 


emptiness of a fortnight hence 
and the months and years 
thereafter, she would have 
broken down. Ailie, knowing 
it, watched her anxiously, and 
kept the sewing briskly going 
as if they wrought for a living 
in a factory, frightened to 
think of her sister’s desperate 
state when that last button, 
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what common company! [ 
could almost wish for the sake 
of my story they were more 
genteel, and dined at half-past 
seven, and talked in low hushed 
tones of Botticelli. 

But, oh! they were happy 
days—at least, so far as all 
outward « mptoms went: it 
might indeed have been a real 
trousseau, and not the gar- 
ments for the wedding of a 
maiden and the world. How 
often in the later years did 
Winifred Wallace, reading to 
me her own applause in news- 
papers, stop to sigh and tell 
me how she once was really 
happy—happy to the inward 
core, feeling the dumb applause 
of four women in a country 
chamber, when the world was 
all before her, and her heart 
was young. 





that the Armies talk about, 
was in its place. 

But the days sped: one 
afternoon there was a final 
sweeping up of the scraps in 
the temporary work-room, Bell 


searched her mind in vain to 
think 
wanted, and, though there were 


of anything further 


still two weeks to go, became 
appalled to find that the only 
thing of any moment to be 
done *twixt now and Friday 
fortnight was to say Good- 
bye! 

No, stay! There was another 
thing to bring a little respite— 
the girl’s initials must be sewn 
upon her clothing. A trivial 
thing to mention, you may 
think, but the very thought of 
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it gave pleasure to the sisters, 
till Bud herself, sent to Miss 
Minto’s for a sample of the 
woven letters, came back with 
only one—it was a W. 

“Has the stupid body not 
got L’s and D’s?” asked Bell. 
“There’s no use’ here for W.” 
And Bud showed 4 "»untenance 
startled and ashamed. 

“Oh, Auntie!” she cried, “I 
asked for W’s. I quite forgot 
my name was Lennox Dyce, 
for in all I’m thinking of about 
the school and Edinburgh, I 
am Winifred Wallace.” 

It was all that was needed 
to bring about her aunt’s 
prostration! “I’m far from 
well,” said she, and took to her 
bed, her first confession of 
weakness in all the years that 
Dan or Ailie could remember. 
What ailed her she could not 
tell, and they sent, without 
acquainting her, for Dr Brash. 
Hearing he was coming, she 
protested that she could not see 
the man—that she was far too 
ill to be troubled by any doctor ; 
but Dr Brash was not so easily 
to be denied. 

“H’m!” said he, examining 
her. “Your system’s badly 
down.” 

“T never knew I had one,” 
said the lady, smiling wanly, 
with a touch of Dan’s rowan- 
jelly humour. “Women had 
no system in my young days 
to go up or down: if they had, 
they were ashamed to mention 
it. Nowadays, it seems as 
fashionable as what Kate calls 
the boil.” 

“You have been worrying,” 
he went on,—“a thing that’s 
dreadfully injudicious. H’m! 
worse than drink J say. 
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Worry’s the death of half my 
patients; they never give my 
pills a chance,” and there was 
a twinkle in his eyes which 
most of Dr Brash’s patients 
thought was far more effica- 
cious than his pills. 

“ What would I worry for?” 
said Miss Bell. “I’m sure I 
have every blessing; goodness 
and mercy all my life.” 

“Just so! just so!” said Dr 
Brash. “Goodness and—and, 
h’m— mercy sometimes take 
the form of a warning that it’s 
time we kept to bed for a 
week, and that’s why I recom- 
mend you.” 

“Mercy on me! Am I 
so far through as that?” she 
said, alarmed. ‘It’s something 
serious,—I know by the cheer- 
ful face you put on. Little did 
I think that I would drop off 
so soon. And just at the very 
time when there’s so much to 
do!” 

“Pooh!” said Dr Brash. 
“When you drop off, Miss 
Dyce, there’ll be an awful 
dunt, I’m telling you! God 
bless my soul, what do you 
think a doctor’s for but putting 
folk on their pins again! A 
week in bed—and—h’m!—a 
bottle. Everything’s in the 
bottle, mind you!” 

“ And there’s the hands of 


the Almighty too,” said Bell, 
who constantly deplored the 


doctor was so poor a Kirk 
attender, and not a bit in that 
respect like the noble doctors 
in her sister’s latest Scottish 
novels. 

Dr Brash went out of the 
room, to find the rest of the 
household sorely put about in 
the parlour, Lennox an object 
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of woe, and praying hard to her- 
self with as much as she could 
remember of her Uncle Dan’s 
successful supplication for her- 
self when she had the pneu- 
monia. To see the cheerfulness 
of his countenance when he 
came in was like the sun-burst 
on a leaden sea. ‘ Miss Bell’s 
as sound as her namesake,” he 
assured them. ‘“There’s been 
something on her mind” — 
with a flash of the eye, at 
once arrested, towards Lennox, 
—‘“and she has worked herself 
into a state of nervous collapse. 
I’ve given her the best of tonics 
for her kind,—the dread of a 
week in bed,—and I'll wager 
she'll be up by Saturday. The 
main thing is to keep her cheer- 
ful, and I don’t think that 
should be very difficult.” 

Bud there and then made up 
her mind that her own true 
love was Dr Brash, in spite 
of his nervous sisters and his 
funny waistcoats. Ailie said 
if cheerfulness would do the 
thing she was ready for laugh- 
ing-gas, and the lawyer vowed 
he would rake the town for 
the very latest chronicles of its 
never-ending fun. 

But Bud was long before him 
on her mission of cheerfulness 
to the bedroom of Auntie Bell. 
Did you ever see a douce Scotch 
lass who never in her life had 
harboured the idea that her 
native hamlet was other than 
the finest dwelling-place in all 
the world, and would be happy 
never to put a foot outside it? 
—that was to be the réle to- 
day. A sober little lass, sitting 
in a wicker chair whose faintest 
creak appeared to put her in 
an agony—sitting incredibly 
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long and still, and speaking 
Scotch when spoken to, in the 
most careful undertone, with a 
particular kind of smile that 
was her idea of judicious cheer- 
fulness for a sick-room. 

“Bairn!” cried her aunt at 
last, “if you sit much longer 
like that you'll drive me crazy. 
What in the world’s the matter 
with you?” 

“‘ Nothing, dear Auntie Bell,” 
said Bud, astonished. 

“You needn’t tell me! What 
was the Doctor saying?” 

“He said you were to be 
kept cheerful,” said Bud, “and 
I’m doing the best I can——” 

“Bless me, lass! do you 
think it’s cheery to be sitting 
there with a face like a 
Geneva watch? I would sooner 
see you romping.” 

But no, Bud could not romp 
that day, and when her Uncle 
Dan came up he found her 
reading aloud from Bell’s fav- 
ourite Gospel according to 
John —her auntie’s way of 
securing the cheerfulness re- 
quired. He looked at the 
pair, his hands in his pockets, 
his shoulders bent, and all the 
joviality with which he had 
come carefully charged gave 
place for a little to a very 
different sentiment. So had 
Ailie sat, a child, beside her 
mother on her death-bed, and, 
reading John one day, found 
open some new vista in her 
mind that made her there 
and then renounce her dearest 
visions, and thirl herself for 
ever to the home and him and 
Bell. 

“Well, Dan,” said his sister, 
when the child was gone, 
‘what have you brought me? 
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Is it the usual pound of 
grapes?”—for she was of the 
kind whose most pious exer- 
cises never quench their sense 
of fun, and a gift of grapes in 
our place is a doleful hint to 
folks bedridden: I think they 
sometimes might as well bring 
in the stretching-board. 

“A song-book would suit 
you better,” said the lawyer. 
“What do you think’s the 
matter with you? Worrying 
about that wean! Is this 
your Christian resignation?” 

“T am not worrying, Dan,” 
she protested. “At least, not 
very much, and I never was 
the one to make much noise 
about my Christianity.” 

“You need to be pretty noisy 
with it nowadays to make folk 
believe you mean it.” 

“What did Dr Brash say 
down the stair?” she asked. 
“Does he—does he think I’m 
going to die?” 

“Lord bless me!” cried her 
brother, “this is not the way 
that women die. I never heard 
of you having a broken heart. 
You’re missing all the usual 
preliminaries, and you haven’t 
even practised being ill. No, 
no, Bell; it’ll be many a day, 
I hope, before you’re pushing 
up the daisies, as that vaga- 
bond Wanton Wully puts it.” 

Bell sighed. ‘You're very 
joco’,” said she; ‘“you’re aye 
cheery, whatever happens.” 

“So long as it doesn’t 
happen to myself—that’s phil- 
osophy. And if I’m cheery 
to-day it’s by the Doctor’s 
orders. He says you're to be 
kept from fretting, even if we 
have to hire the band.” 
“Then I doubt I’m far far 
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through!” said Bell; “I’m 
booked for a better land,”— 
and at that the lawyer gave 
a chirruping little laugh, and 
said, “Are you sure it’s not 
for Brisbane?” 

“What do you mean?” she 
asked him, marvellously in- 
terested for one who talked 
of dying. 

“Tt’s a new one,” he ex- 
claimed. “I had it to-day 
from her ladyship’s Captain. 
He was once on a ship that 
sailed to Australia, and half- 
way out a passenger took very 
ill. ‘That one’s booked for 
heaven, anyway,’ Maclean said 
to the purser. ‘No,’ said the 
purser, who was busy, ‘he’s 
booked for Brisbane.’ ‘Then 
he would be a D. sight 
better in heaven,’ said Mac- 
lean; ‘I have been twice in 
Brisbane, and I know.’” 

Bell did her best to restrain 
a smile, but couldn’t. “Oh, 
Dan!” said she, “you’re an 
awful man! You think there’s 
nothing in this world to 
daunten anybody.” 

“Not if they happen to be 
Dyces,” said he. “A high 
heart and a humble head — 
you remember father’s motto? 
And here you're dauntened 
because the young one’s going 
only two or three hundred 
miles away for her own ad- 
vantage.” 

“I’m not a bit dauntened,” 
said Miss Bell with spirit. 
“It’s not myself I’m thinking 
of at all—it’s her, poor thing! 
among strangers night and 
day; damp sheets, maybe, and 
not a wise-like thing to eat. 
You would never forgive your- 
self if she fell into a decline.” 
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“ Ailie throve pretty well on 
their dieting,” he pointed out ; 
“and if she’s going to fall into 
a decline, she’s pretty long of 
starting.” 

“But you mind they gave 
her sago pudding,” said Miss 
Bell; “and if there’s one thing 
Lennox cannot eat, it’s sago 
pudding. She says it is so 
slippy, every spoonful disap- 
pears so sudden it gives her 
an awful start. She says she 
might as well eat puddocks.” 

Dan smiled at the picture 
and forced himself to silent 
patience. 

“And they’ll maybe let her 
sit up to all hours,” Bell pro- 
ceeded. “You know the way 
she fastens on a book at bed- 
time!” 

“Well, well!” said he em- 
phatically. “If you're sure 
that things are to be so bad 
as that, we'll not let her go 
at all,” and he slyly scanned 
her countenance to see, as he 
expected, that she was in- 
dignant at the very thought 
of backing out now that they 
had gone so far. 

“You needn’t start to talk 
nonsense,” said she; “of course 
she’s going. But oh, Dan! it’s 
not the sheets, nor food, nor 
anything like that, that troubles 
me; it’s the knowledge that 
she'll never be the same wee 
lass again.” 

“Tuts!” said Daniel Dyce, 
and cleaned some moisture 
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from his spectacles; “you're 
putting all the cheerful things 
I was going to say to you 
out of my head. I’m off to 
business; is there anything 
Ican dofor you? No. Then, 
remember, you're not to stir 
this week outside the blankets; 
these are the orders of Dr 
Brash. I have no doubt Ailie 
will do very well at the house- 
keeping,” and he left her with 
a gleam of mischief in his eye. 

The window of the bedroom 
was a little open; on one of 
the trees a blackbird sang, and 
there came in the scent of 
apple-ringie and a tempting 
splendour of sun. For twenty 
minutes the ailing lady tried 
to content herself with the 
thought of a household man- 
aged by Alison Dyce, and then 
arose to see if Wully Oliver 
was not idling in the garden. 
She saw him sitting on his 
barrow - trams, while Ailie 
walked smong the dahlias, and 
chucked her favourites of them 
under their chins. 

“William Oliver!” cried 
Miss Bell indignantly, having 
thrown a Shetland shawl about 
her; “is that all the work you 
can do in a day?” 

He looked up at the window 
and slowly put his pipe in his 
pocket. 

‘Well, m’em,” said he, “I 
daresay I could do more, but 
I never was much of a hand 
for showing off.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


When Miss Bell rose, as she 
did in a day or two, bantered 
into a speedy convalescence by 
Ailie and Dan, it was to mark 





Bud’s future holidays on the 
calendar, and count the months 
in such a cunning way that 
she cheated the year of a whole 
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one, by arguing to herself that 
the child would be gone a 
fortnight before they really 
missed her, and as good as 
home again whenever she 
started packing to return. 
And Edinburgh, when one was 
reasonable, and came to think 
of it, was not so very awful: 
the Miss Birds were there, in 
the next street to the school 
where Bud was bound for, so 
if anything should happen,— 
a fire, for instance—fires were 
desperately common just now 
in the newspapers, and ordin- 
ary common-sense suggested a 
whole clothes-rope for the tying 
up of the young adventurer’s 
boxes; or if Bud should hap- 
pen to be really hungry between 
her usual meals—a common 
thing with growing bairns,— 
the Birds were the very ones 
to make her welcome. It was 
many a year since Bell had 
been in Edinburgh,—she had 
not been there since mother 
died, — she was determined 
that, if she had the money and 
was spared till Martinmas, she 
should make a jaunt of it and 
see the shops: it was very 
doubtful if Miss Minto wasn’t 
often lamentably out of date 
with many of her fashions. 

“Oh, you vain woman!” 
cried Ailie to her; “will no- 
thing but the very latest 
satisfy you?” 

Bud was to be sure and 
write once every week, on any 
day but Saturday, for if her 
letters came on Sunday they 
would be tempted to call at 
the post-office for them, like 
Captain Consequence, instead 
of waiting till the Monday 
morning. And if she had a 
cold or any threatening of 
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quinsy, she was to fly for 
her very life to the hoar- 
hound mixture, put a stock- 
ing round her neck, and go 
to bed. Above all was she to 
mind and take her porridge 
every morning, and to say her 
prayers. 

“‘T’ll take porridge to beat 
the band,” Bud _ promised, 
“even—even if I have to shut 
my eyes all through.” 

“Tn a cautious moderation,” 
recommended Uncle Dan. “I 
think myself oatmeal is far 
too rich a diet for the blood. 
I have it from Captain Con- 
sequence that there’s nothing 
like curried kidney and a chop 
to follow. But I hope you'll 
understand that, apart from 
the carnal appetites, the main 
thing is to scoop in all the 
prizes. I'll be dreadfully dis- 
appointed if you come back 
disgraced, with anything less 
of them than the full of a cart. 
That, I believe, is the only 
proof of a liberal Scottish 
education. In Ailie’s story- 
books it’s all the good, industri- 
ous, and deserving pupils who 
take everything. Of course, if 
you take all the prizes some- 
body’s sure to want,—but, tuts! 
I would never let that consider- 
ation vex me— it’s their own 
look-out. If you don’t take 
prizes, either in the school or 
in the open competition of the 
world, how are folk to know 
they should respect you?” 

“You must have been a 
wonderfully successful student 
in your day,” said Ailie mis- 
chievously. ‘Where are all 
your medals?” 

Dan laughed. “It’s ill to 
say,” said he, “for the clever 
lads who won them when I 
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wasn’t looking have been so 
modest ever since that they’ve 
clean dropped out of sight. I 
never won anything myself in 
all my life that called for com- 
petition—except the bottom of 
the class! When it came to 
competitions, and I could see 
the other fellows’ faces, I was 
always far too tired or well 
disposed to them to give them 
a disappointment which they 
seemingly couldn’t stand so 
well as myself. But then I’m 
not like Bud here. I hadn’t 
a shrewd old uncle egging me 
on. So you must be keen on 
the prizes, Bud. Of course 
there’s wisdom too, but that 
comes later,—there’s no hurry 
for it. Prizes, prizes—remem- 
ber the prizes: the more you 
win, the more, I suppose, I'll 
admire you.” 

“And if I don’t win any, 
Uncle Dan?” said Bud slyly, 
knowing very well the nature 
of his fun. 

“Then, I suppose, I'll have 
to praise the Lord if you keep 
your health, and just continue 
loving you,” said the lawyer. 
“T admit that if you’re any- 
way addicted to the prizes, 
you'll be the first of your 
name that was so. In that 
same school in Edinburgh your 
Auntie Ailie’s quarterly re- 
ports had always ‘Conduct— 
Good,’ and ‘ Mathematics— 
Fairly moderate.’ We half 
expected she was coming back 
an awful diffy ; but if she did, 
she made a secret of it. I 
forgave her the ‘Fairly mod- 
erate’ myself, seeing she had 
learned one thing—how to 
sing. I hope you'll learn to 
sing, Bud, in French, or Ger- 
man, or Italian—anything but 
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Scotch. Our old Scotch songs, 
I’m told, are not what’s called 
artistic.” 

“The sweetest in the world!” 
cried Auntie Bell. “I wonder 
to hear you haivering.” 

“Tm afraid you're not 
a judge of music,” said 
the brother. ‘Scotch songs 
are very common—every body 
knows them. There’s no art 
in them, there’s only heart—a 
trifling kind of quality. If 
you happen to hear me sing- 
ing ‘Annie Laurie’ or ‘ Afton 
Water’ after you come home, 
Bud, be sure and check me. 
I want to be no discredit to 

ou.” 

“No, I shan’t, Uncle Dan,” 


said the child. “Tl sing 
‘Mary Morison,’ and ‘Ae 
Fond Kiss,’ and ‘Jock 0’ 


Hazeldean’ at you till you're 
fairly squealing with delight. 
I know. Allow me! why, 
you're only haivering.” 

“Have mercy on the child, 
Dan,” said his sister. “Never 
you mind him, Bud; he’s only 
making fun of you.” 

“T know,” said Bud; “but 
I’m not kicking.” 

Kate—ah! poor Kate—how 
sorry I should be for her, de- 
serted by her friend and tutor, 
if she had not her own con- 
soling Captain. Kate would 
be weeping silently every time 
the pipe was on in the scullery, 
and she thought how lonely 
her kitchen was to be when 
the child was gone, And she 
had plans to make that pain- 
ful exile less heartrending : she 
was going to write to her 
sister out in Colonsay and tell 
her to be sure and send fresh 
country eggs at intervals of 
every now and then, or maybe 
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oftener in the winter-time, to 
Lennox; for genuine country 
eggs were a thing it was hope- 
less to expect in Edinburgh, 
where there wasn’t such a 
thing as sand, or grass, or 
heather—only causeway stones. 
She could assure Lennox that, 
as for marriage, there was not 
the slightest risk for years and 
years, since there wasn’t a 
house in the town to let that 
would be big enough (and still 
not dear) to suit a Captain. 
He was quite content to be a 
plain intended, and hold on. 
And as for writing, she would 
take her pen in hand quite 
often and send the latest news 
to Lennox, who must please 
excuse haste, and these d-d-des- 
perate pens, and having the 
post to catch—not that she 
would dream of catching the 
poor, wee, shauchly creature : 
it was just a way of speaking. 
Would Lennox not be dread- 
ful home-sick, missing all the 
cheery things, and smothered 
up in books in yon place— 
Edinburgh ? 

“T expect I’ll be dreffle home- 
sick,” admitted Bud. 

“I’m sure you will, my 
lassie,” said the maid. “I was 
so home-sick myself when I 
came here first that my feet 
got almost splay with wanting 
to turn back to Colonsay. But 
if I’m not so terribly good- 
looking, I’m awful brave, and 
soon got over it. When you 
are home-sick go down to the 
quay and look at the steam- 
boats, or take a turn at our 
old friend Mr Puckwuck.” 

Four days—three days—two 
days—one day — to-morrow ; 
that last day went so fast, it 
looked as if Wanton Wully had 
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lost the place again and rang the 
evening bell some hours before it 
was due. Bud could only sit 
by, helpless, and marvel at the 
ingenuity that could be shown 
in packing what looked enough 
to stock Miss Minto’s shop into 
a couple of boxes. She aged a 
twelvemonth between the hand- 
glass at the bottom and the 
bath-sheet on the top. 

“And in this corner,” said 
Miss Bell, on her knees, “ you'll 
find your Bible, the hoarhound 
mixture, and five-and-twenty 
threepenny-bits for the plate 
on Sundays. Some of them 
sixpences.” 

“Trish ones, 
said Uncle Dan. 

“Some of them sixpences, for 
the Foreign Mission days, and 
one shilling for the day of the 
Highlands and Islands.” 

“You're well provided for 
the kirk at anyrate,” said Uncle 
Dan. “T’ll have to put a little 
money for this wicked world 
in the other corner,” and he 
did. 

When the coach next day 
set out——— No, no, I cannot 
tell you, for I hate to think of 
tears, and would hurry over 
partings. It went in tearful 
weather, rain drizzling on Bud 
and Auntie Ailie, who aceom- 
panied her. They looked back 
on the hill top, and saw the 
grey slates glint under a grey 
sky, and following them on the 
miry road, poor Footles, faith- 
ful heart, who did not under- 
stand. He paddled through 
the mud till a blast from the 
bugle startled him, and he 
seemed to realise that this was 
some painful new experience. 
And then he stood in the track 
of the disappearing wheels, and 


apparently,” 
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lifted up his voice in lamenta- 
tion. 


The night came on, resum- 
ing her ancient empire—for she 
alone, and not the day, did first 
possess and finally shall possess 
unquestioned this space dusty 
with transient stars, and the 
light is Lord of another uni- 
verse where is no night, nay, 
nor terror thereof. From the 
western clouds were the flame 
and gold withdrawn, and the 
winds sighed from the moun- 
tains, as vexed for passing days. 
The winds sighed from the 
mountains, and the mists came 
mustering to the glens; the 
sea crept out on long, bird- 
haunted, wailing, and piping 
sands, nought to be seen of it, 
its presence obvious only in the 
scent of wrack and the wash 
on the pebbled beaches. Be- 
hind the town the woods lay 
black and haunted, and through 
them, and far upward in the 
valley, dripping in the rain and 
clamorous with hidden burns 
and secret wells, went the high- 
way to the world, vacant of 
aught visible, but never to be 
wholly vacant, since whoso 
passes on a highway ever after 
leaves some wandering spirit 
there. Did the child, that 
night, think of the highway 
that had carried her from 
home? In the hoarsely crying 
town did she pause a moment 
to remember and retrace her 
way to the town that now lay 
faintly glowing in the light of 
its own internal fires? 

Thus Bell wondered, stand- 
ing at her window, looking 
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into the solitary street. Every 
mile of separating highway 
rose before her,—she walked 
them in the rain and dark; all 
the weary longing of the world 
came down on her that mirk 
night in September, and pray- 
ing that discretion should pre- 
serve and understanding keep 
her wanderer, she arrived at the 
soul’s tranquillity, and heard 
without misgiving the wild 
geese cry. 

Her brother took the books, 
and the three of them—master, 
mistress, and maid—were one 
in the spirit of worship, long- 
ing, and hope. Where had 
gone Daniel Dyce, the lawyer, 
the gentle ironist, on whose 
lips so often was kindly mock- 
ery, on whose tongue levity or 
its pretence— 


‘* Never by passion quite possess'd, 
And never quite benumbed by the 
world’s sway”? 


It was Bell’s nightly duty 
to turn the lamp out in the 
lobby and bolt the outer door. 
She went this night reluctant 
to perform that office, but 
a thought possessed her of a 
child from home, somewhere in 
the darkness among strangers, 
and she had to call her brother. 

“ What is it?” said he. 

“The door,” she _ said, 
ashamed of herself, “I cannot 
bolt it.” 

He looked at her flushed face 
and her trembling hand, and 
understood. “It’s only the 
door of a house,” said he; 
“that makes no difference,” 
and ran the bolt into its 
staple. 














THE Longfellow centenary, 
celebrated in the United States 
to-day (February the 27th), is a 
notable event from more points 
of view than a merely literary 
one. As a@ direct literary in- 
fluence Longfellow has prac- 
tically ceased to exist at the 
present time—that is to say, 
he does not influence the men 
who write for writers. Modern 
journalists, of course, have no 
time to read anything but 
ephemeral literature: they are 
beginning to discover a better 
trick than the study of Addi- 
son. Still, the bare idea of 
Mr Chesterton, for example, 
settling down at his fireside 
to read “The Village Black- 
smith” or “The Reaper and 
the Angel” is a little funnier, 
perhaps, than the supposition 
that he has really read the 
Brontés, in whom he so glibly 
discovers precisely the same 
“abysm” (coloured red or blue 
to taste) as he finds in Dickens, 
Charles the Second, Max Beer- 
bohm, “Paradise Regained,” Mr 
George Shaw (we absolutely 
refuse to call him Bernard), 
Little Tich, and the Fathers 
of the Church. Of course, he 
is quite right. Our point is, 
that it must save him and his 
like a good deal of unnecessary 
delving into Thomas Aquinas 
and Longfellow. To know 
Little Tich is to know all, 
from Homer—nay, from the 
Megatherium—onwards. Yet 
the name of Longfellow is one 
to be shunned in print by a 
modern critic who values his 
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reputation. The abysms—to 
use an unusual collocation of 
words—in the case of Long- 
fellow will hardly suggest the 
requisite alibi. Hardly is it 
possible for the most epigram- 
matic of moderns to approach 
his name, even through the 
most careful series of para- 
doxes. To the merely zsthetic 
critic it is impossible. On 
almost any page of an Arthur 
Paul Pater or a William 
Butler Maeterlinck Moore the 
mere name of Longfellow 
would be worse than a loud 
and prolonged fit of sneezing 
by a very shy man’s wife «' a 
very solemn moment in a ~ ery 
silent and crowded church. 
Yet cowards die many times 
before their deaths; and, as- 
suredly, Longfellow is very 
like Death. No one can 
escape him. You may read 
some decadent little volume 
and sally forth to taste Life 
at a London music-hall; but 
it is quite on the cards that 
the old mole will “work i’ 
the earth so fast” as to greet 
you from the stage. Some low 
comedian in enormous panta- 
loons will advance displaying 
his biceps and announcing, 
amid roars of laughter from 
the congregated “zsthetes 
and London nighters,” that 
“under a spreading chestnut- 
tree the village smithy stands.” 
Nor does the fact that Long- 
fellow is the standing butt for 
the cheaper sort of parody 
mean that he is ceasing to be 
taken seriously. “Excelsior” 
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and “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus” are recited to-day 
by “beautiful pink children” 
in thousands of schoolrooms. 
“The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” is delivered at 
hundreds of penny readings. 
Illuminated by music, “ Hia- 
watha” and “The Golden 
Legend” attract enormous 
audiences at the Albert Hall, 
whence the sorrows of Elsie 
and Minnehaha are_ sent 
abroad anew into thousands 
of homes. Moreover, Long- 
fellow more than holds his 
own with any drawing-room 
song-writer of the day, and 
his work is on a very much 
higher level than that of 
the troubadour who inspired 
maidens and matrons with a 
wild desire for antennz and 
six legs—we mean the famous 
author of “I'd be a butterfly !” 
Longfellow is the real origin 
and inspiration of the senti- 
mental and often very pretty 
verses about scythes, arrows, 
and angels (considered in rela- 
tion to snow, flowers, rain, 
clouds, and silver linings) 
which are to be found in 
the “cosy corners” of news- 
papers, parish magazines, home 
journals, girls’ gazettes, and 
even some quite superior 
periodicals at the present day. 
He is the first and only 
authority on the exact con- 
nection between the footprints 
of Time and the sands of the 
hour-glass; and he alone 


knows the real necessity for 
always fighting bravely “in 
the bivouac of life” without 
even that previous application 
to the canteen which one would 
suppose to be the cause of so 
heroic a demonstration. He 
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has introduced Heine to the 
burly bosom of the British 
matron, who now knows all 
about the sea and its pearls, 
He has guided the feet of the 
million into the Inferno of 
Dante, and prepared them not 
only for appreciating the illus- 
trations of Gustave Doré, but 
also for relishing the hells of 
the Adelphi. He is represented 
in an enormously large propor- 
tion of self-respecting poetic 
almanacs, birthday books, Yule- 
tide cards, funeral mementoes, 
tombstones, and Christmas 
crackers. Charles Baudelaire 
—that supreme artist in 
words who seems to unite 
the gloomiest powers of 
John Ford with the gorgeous 
colouring of Keats in his 
odes and the profundity and 
breadth of Wordsworth in 
his greatest sonnets — has 
plagiarised from Longfellow’s 
most famous lyric, and, in 
order to make a complete 
poem of it, has coupled his 
booty with another little 
appropriation from Gray. 
Mr Kipling has used him 
with great effect in some of 
his finest work; and, in spite 
of this unique record, it is as 
much as an English critic's 
reputation is worth to mention 
his name except as a cat-call! 
For Longfellow — alas! — has 
been branded with the 
word which, above all others, 
during the last twenty years 
has been “defamed by every 
charlatan, and soiled with all 
ignoble use” — the grand old 
name of Philistine. Still, he 
was born a hundred years ago, 
and his hold on the public to- 
day is greater than ever. Let 
us briefly examine his case. 
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He is not, of course, a great 
poet, nor to be compared for 
a moment with Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, or Swinburne. Yet 
the gulf between him and 
those great names is insig- 
nificant in comparison with 
the abyss between him and the 
latter-day English decadents, 
from whose “ Celtic ” or ‘‘ Sym- 
bolistic” contempt hardly the 
greatest names of the nine- 
teenth century have been safe. 
Longfellow was not, perhaps, 
a great man; he was only a 
noble-hearted man, and a 
sincere man. He was not a 
master of technique in poetry. 
He is usually too easily satis- 
fied with a rough sketch of 
what he wanted to say. He 
is often, comsequently, mixed 
in his metaphors, and crude in 
diction. He never wrote one 
of those great inevitable lines, 
like Shakespeare’s— 

“In cradle of the rude imperious 

surge,” 

or like Wordsworth’s marvel- 
lous lines on the skylark— 


“Leave to the nightingale her shady 
Ww — 
A privacy of glorious light is thine.” 


But, then, have our modern 
decadents written any lines 
like these? One thing Long- 
fellow had in common with 
the great poets — sincerity ; 
and we do not mean merely 
that his intentions were good, 
or that his “magic mirror” 
was nothing but his own 
manifest heart. His literary 
workmanship was _ sincere. 
Even his worst poems are 
written along the lines of the 
true development of English 
literature. It was possible for 
“The Tales of a Wayside Inn,” 
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or for “The Golden Legend,” 
to be better written and to 
be great. It is impossible for 
some of the little poetic pal- 
pitations of the latter-day 
disciples of Verlaine or for 
the fluttering little fancies of 
Celtery to be better written, 
despite all their cunning and 
furtive avoidance in eccen- 
tricity of the real difficulties 
of verse; and it is also im- 
possible that anything great 
should ever be produced in 
that line of work. Longfellow 
had none of those artificial 
conventions which, by supply- 
ing one with an extra vocabu- 
lary, a ready-made “strange- 
ness,” and a reach-me-down 
“renascence of wonder,” make 
it so easy to hide deficiencies 
in technical mastery, and to 
produce a kind of smoky flash- 
light lyric, where a great poet, 
like Wordsworth, working in 
calm and splendid obedience to 
those laws of art “ whose ser- 
vice is perfect freedom,” would 
have revealed that Power 


“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns,” 


—that Power which is itself 


‘*The Light that never was on sea or 


consecration, and the poet's 
dream.” 


The writing of most of our 
decadents is what Rossetti 
called “intellectually incestu- 
ous,”—poetry seeking to beget 
its own offspring on itself. It 
is a much easier matter, for 
instance, to write about “ pas- 
sionate white women” than to 
create a Cleopatra, or to reveal 
the beauty and passion incar- 
nate, clothed, as it were, with 
the soft flesh and tender colour 


The 
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of the verse. It is a very easy 
matter indeed, in comparison 
with the writing even of a 
“Psalm of Life,” to write a 
poem like this :— 


Oh, passionate woman, I hear 
The drip of the rain ! 

Your ivory body is bare ! 

Loosen your dream-heavy hair ! 

Oh, passionate woman, I hear 
The drip of the rain ! 


That is, of course, extempore ; 
but it is to be hoped that the 
reader will note the “minute 
ecstasy of rhythm” and subtle 
shifting of the accent in the 
fourth line; for a Celt, in 
editing Spenser, has recently 
declared it is in these little 
matters that the great poets 
of the past are so deficient. 
Inasmuch, too, as we followed 
his advice and wrote that 
lyric offhand “in contempla- 
tive indolence, playing with 
fragile things,” we feel it 
is quite as good as most of 
the decadent poems that are 
thought worthy of occupying 
each a page with enormous 
margins at the present day; 
and in twenty-four hours one 
could write, say, twenty-four 
feverish little volumes of such 
fancies, all of which would be 
commended by certain sections 
of the press. With a week’s 
thought—we are allowing in 
charity the very utmost limit 
—half a dozen decadent books 
on a more elaborate scale could 
be produced: such books as 
would be greeted with would- 
be-morbid ecstasy by certain 
would-be-artistic, long-haired, 
anti-Philistian Bohemians or 
Bulgarians, with five smatter- 
ings of fifteen arts and a 
furtive heart-hankering after 
the mouth of Jenny Gioconda, 
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Velvet Coats, and the Cities of 
the Plain. But it would be a 
very different matter to face 
the real difficulties of crafts- 
manship in verse as Longfellow 
faced them even when he failed. 
It would be a very different 
matter to produce even half a 
dozen stanzas like the follow- 
ing, mediocre though it be:— 
‘* Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and 
brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
Ferdinand Brunetiére once 

remarked that all kinds of 

preciosity are really forms of 
burlesque: they aim at sur- 
prising the reader by a false 
novelty. It is much easier, for 
instance, to write a hundred 
thousand lines of an epic in 

Esperanto after this fashion— 

Strange parfume nittles hath beneath 

big lune, 

When meandereth beetles tween their 

twisty stalks ; 

—much easier than to write 

one little poem like Long- 

fellow’s admirable “Fire of 

Drift-Wood.” Burlesque and 

paradox, they have their day. 

But well may we call, after 

hearing such strains, to the 

lovelier Muse in that immortal 
ery of Shakespeare which itself 
outsings and annuls all the 
strange sounds emitted from 
the “screaming wry-neck ”— 

*“Q mistress mine, where are you 

roaming?” 

However lowly a worshipper 

he may have been, it was on 

the altar of this Muse that 

Longfellow strove to lay what 

he simply and sincerely felt. 

It was, therefore, as we said 

above, at least possible for him 

to do great and worthy things ; 
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and so it happened that, though 
he never achieved the greatest, 
he more than once did write 
a poem which outweighs all 
the productions of those latter- 
day symbolist, Celtic, and sham 
archaic schools which, never- 
theless, have the impertinence 
to treat him with their in- 
effable contempt,—a contempt 
which, with the word “ Phil- 
istine” for their chief weapon, 
they are ludicrously endeav- 
ouring to display towards 
Tennyson’s boots (the only 
part of him that is on a level 
with their eyes),—a contempt 
which soon, in their ignorance of 
literary history and despicable 
subjection to every little ebb 
and flow, every little action and 
reaction, they will be endeavour- 
ing to extend to Swinburne. 

Perhaps the best product of 
the Celtic school is a little lyric 
called “Innisfree.” It is a 
jingle whose triviality is only 
hidden by its artificial and 
meretricious atmosphere. Met- 
rically it is that old enemy 
of English verse, that old de- 
generate Alexandrine with the 
extra syllable, the well-known 
Elizabethan doggerel form. 
This is the penultimate line of 
the lyric under our notice :— 
“When I stand in the roadway, or on 

the pavements gray.” 

We venture to say that in his 
lyrics Longfellow never wrote 
so bad a line as that, with its 
assonances on the a sound 
all through, its semi - rhyme 
at the casura, its final in- 
version, and its loose metrical 
carpet-slippers. 

“ Fi du rhythme commode, 

Comme un soulier trop grand, 


Du mode 
Que tout pied quitte et prend !” 
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Now Longfellow, as we said 
above, had no meretricious at- 
mosphere to hide his failings ; 
he had no artificial conven- 
tions to supply him with a 
double vocabulary. To put our 
meaning very crudely and in 
algebraic symbols, as it were, 
if he had required a rhyme 
for “green” he might have 
been obliged to use a some- 
what Philistine or eighteenth- 
century “scene.” (Considera- 
tions of literary history beneath 
the notice of the diseased critics 
come in again here.) But a 
Celt in search of that rhyme 
might have taken a pod from 
one of the “Innisfree” “bean- 
rows.” Yet, in spite of this 
disadvantage, if we are still 
to cry— 

‘*’ceuvre sort plus belle 
D’une forme au travail 


Rebelle, 
Vers, marbre, onyx, émail. . . 


Lutte avec le carrare, 
Avec le paros dur 

Et rare, 
Gardiens du contour pur,” 


—if we are still to accept that 
as anything like a working 
theory, what poem of all the 
decadents of all kinds in Eng- 
land can be compared for one 
moment—not only in sincerity 
of feeling but also in pure work- 
manship and faultless finish— 
with Longfellow’s “Hymn to 
the Night”? Here, indeed, 
is classical precision, power, 
beauty, and something very 
like what Arnold called the 
“orand style” :— 


‘Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I 
breathe this prayer ! 
Descend in broad-winged flight, 
The welcome, the thrice-prayed-for, the 
most fair, 
The best-belovéd Night.” 
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In another kind of verse 
Longfellow was always on the 
verge of a supreme success 
which — perhaps because his 
ear was defective, and in spite 
of himself something always 
“remained undone ’— he never 
quite attained. Yet for perfect 
simplicity —not the scholar’s, 
but the child’s,— for tender 
truth of absolutely unaffected 
feeling, for beauty and en- 
chantment of the kind that 
only a true poet can summon 
up from the rich wells of 
memory rather than attempt 
to forge them by trick or 
artifice, is there anything very 
much better or more genuine 
in the language than that 
exquisite poem, “My Lost 
Youth”? It could only have 
been written by a man who 
loved Nature intensely, whose 
whole soul had been suffused 
with the sunsets of that beauti- 
ful old town where his youth 
was passed—who was satu- 
rated, as it were, with the 
colour and glow of its “far- 
surrounding seas,” and was 
really haunted, as he wrote, 
by the verse of the Lapland 
song— 


** A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.” 


Even in technique, the un- 
rhymed line at the end of 
each stanza, at the time when 
Longfellow wrote, suggested 
new metrical possibilities in 
English verse; and indeed it 
is full of suggestion even at 
the present day. But the 
sweetness and truth of the 
poem can scarcely be praised 
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exaggerated, wrenched, or over- 
stated. It is an absolutely true 
and yet ideal impression of the 
past. The remembered town is 
no more than “dear” and 
“old” and “beautiful”; the 
streets are merely “pleasant”; 
and yet what a glamour there 
is thrown over it all by the 
sheer beauty of a simple and 
heartfelt love !— 


*I can see the shadowy lines of its 
trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 
It murmurs and whispers still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’ 


I remember the black wharves and the 
slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free ; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded 
lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the 
ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward 
song 
Is singing and saying still : 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’” 


Poetry of that kind disin- 
clines one from attacking even 
one’s brother-decadents — only 
they must not scoff at 
Longfellow. He was_ born 
a hundred years ago, and 
when his bicentenary comes 
his work will still be vital. 
Who knows but that when 
time has mellowed his lan- 
guage he may occupy a throne, 
some way below Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Swinburne, on 
Parnassus itself. 
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THE AGRA DURBAR.! 


BY A SUBALTERN. 


CONCENTRATE under canvas 
thirty thousand troops in a 
circle whose radius is not more 
than five miles; bring his 
Majesty the Amir of Afghan- 
istan down from Kabul, eight 
hundred miles away in the 
north, to meet his Excellency 
the Viceroy of India; let the 
Commander-in-Chief and two 
Lieutenant-Gevernors be pres- 
ent; bring fifteen of the ruling 
chiefs of India from all points 
of the compass; have, as an 
official programme, the State 
entries of his Excellency the 
Viceroy and his Majesty the 
Amir, ceremonial visits be- 
tween his Excellency and his 
Majesty and between the 
ruling chiefs, State garden 
and evening parties, a review, 
a grand Chapter of the Orders 
of Knighthood, and fireworks 
and illuminations on a gigantic 
scale; add to the programme, 
as an unofficial event, the at- 
tending for prayer of his 
Majesty at the Jumma 
Musjid ; fill up the after- 
noons with polo matches and 
the evenings with dances ; 
remember that our pageants 
were illuminated (except on 
one disastrous day), not by 
the milk-and-water production 
which you call sunlight at 
home, but by the clear glare 


of the East, and that they had 
for a background not the sober 
hue of an English but the 
many-coloured tints of an 
Eastern crowd (Joseph out for 
a holiday clad in his coat of 
many colours),—do all this, and 
you will perhaps realise what 
the Agra Durbar was like. 
The Agra Durbar, that is, 
from the stand-in-the-crowd- 
and-watch-on point of view, 
which is all that is attempted 
in this account of it—high 
politics being left alone. Not 
that the Durbar is lacking 
in political significance. Far 
from it! That the Amir’s 
tour in India, as a whole, and 
the Agra Durbar in particular, 
has a decided political signifi- 
cance is abundantly apparent, 
notwithstanding that some 
newspapers, mostly those pub- 
lished in India, appear to hold 
a brief to say that it has 
none. To these, and to those 
who take their opinions from 
them, it is only necessary to 
put the question: “Would the 
Indian Government spend 
thirty thousand pounds (which 
is the probable bill for the 
Durbar week) merely to give 
his Majesty a round of gaieties? 
This, however, is by the way. 
The present narrative adheres 
simply to “things seen,” leav- 





1 The word durbar, used here in connection with the State functions at Agra 
from the 8th-15th January, is not quite correct. There was, correctly speak- 
ing, no durbar, though there was an interchange of visits between his Excel- 


lency and the Amir. 


As, however, the functions at Agra as a whole have been 


popularly alluded to in India as the Agra Durbar, this name has been kept for 


want of a better. 
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ing politics to others. A de- 
tailed diary of the Durbar has 
not been attempted, — scenes 
which appeared most interest- 
ing or picturesque having been 
chosen without regard to their 
official importance. 

Imagine a wilderness of tents 
(about eight hundred, to be 
accurate) pitched in a huge 
oblong, with a low brick wall 
partly around them; imagine 
a triumphal archway over 4 
road twenty-five feet broad, 
leading straight as a die in the 
far distance to a flagstaff rising 
from a bank of green, with 
side roads branching hither 
and thither; imagine patches 
of green between the roads and 
the tents, green that shows up 
in pleasant contrast to the 
brown plain around, green that 
has been obtained by sowing 
cress a fortnight before; im- 
agine that the tents are not 
all the same size, but range 
from bivouacs to those as large 
as small churches; interlace 
the space above the tents with 
a@ criss-cross of wires for 
electric lighting,—and you will 
have some idea what the camp 
of his Majesty the Amir looked 
like from the outside. After 
losing my way in the outskirts, 
I eventually found myself in 
front of the huge canvas build- 
ings—tents seem inappropri- 
ate when applied to such 
monsters — which contained 
his Majesty’s sitting - room, 
durbar - tent, and private 
apartments. 

“Yes, you can go in to-day,” 
said an attendant ; “to-morrow 
it will be closed, when the 
Amir Sahib arrives.” 

In order to describe those 
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tents fittingly one would have 
to be a first-class upholsterer, 
an expert in rare carpets, a 
connoisseur of gold and silver 
both modern and antique, a 
judge of the finest silks, and 
possess the pen of Mr Rudyard 
Kipling. It is sufficient to 
say that each room had a 
different scheme of colour, that 
rare silks hung on the walls and 
rare carpets covered the ground, 
that the size of the durbar- 
tent was one hundred and fifty 
feet by fifty, that the roof of 
the sitting-room, ante-chamber 
(call it what you like), was 
supported by twenty silver 
pillars, that there were solid 
silver chairs in the durbar- 
tent for the principal guests, 
that a cloth-of-gold canopy 
overhung cloth-of-gold carpets, 
and that from the moment of 
entering until the moment of 
going out you were back in 
the times of the Arabian 
Nights, in the palace of his 
Highness Haroun-al-Raschid, 
of Baghdad fame. 

When it is considered that, 
besides his Majesty’s camp, 
there were those of the Viceroy, 
of the Commander-in-Chief, of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, of all the 
ruling chiefs who were present, 
of all the political officers who 
were attendant on them, and 
of many others, and when it is 
considered that these camps 
are only put up for one week, 
and are then, in nine cases out 
of ten, packed away again, 
some idea of what the Agra 
camp really means may be 
obtained. 


The whole way to the station 
is lined with troops. Thus 
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the red of the “line” is suc- 
ceeded by the green of the 
“rifles,” the rifles by the scar- 
let of the native lancers, the 
native lancers by the Gurkhas, 
the Gurkhas by the Sikhs, tall 
men in red, with quoits in 
their puggarees, and so on. 
Behind the troops are the 
variegated colours of the 
native crowd. 

The station is en féte; red 
cloth has been laid down, and 
flags are fluttering in the 
breeze. The bazaars have dis- 
gorged here their greatest 
crowds, and they are massed 
twenty deep behind the lancers 
who are keeping them back. 
Behind them, again, the Fort 
wall seems to frown down upon 
station and people alike. 

Inside the station, under the 
flags which hang from the 
girders, is collected a crowd 
composed of that curious mix- 
ture of East and West which 
can only be seen east of Suez. 
Here is an English officer in 
scarlet tunic; next to him is a 
babu in black morning dress, 
with spectacles and a grey 
sola-topee. On the right there 
is a little group of “ruling 
chiefs”; even amongst these 
there is a considerable variety 
of costume. This one is re- 
splendent in a gold-covered 
puggaree, diamond - encrusted 
aigrette, long cloth-of-silver 
coat slashed with gold, and 
embroidered slippers. His 
neighbour is dressed in a long 
black coat reaching below the 
knees, and a plain black fez. 
On the other side of him is 
a chief whose array must have 
run into lakhs of rupees: a 
large diamond fastens his 
diamond-encrusted aigrette to 
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his cloth-of-silver puggaree, 
ropes of pearls four deep hang 
around his neck, his coat is 
of red velvet, and there is a 
large diamond buckle in his 
sword-belt, from which hangs 
an ivory and gold scabbard by 
golden slings. A little way off 
is the Begum of Bhopal, the 
only female ruler in India, 
closely veiled. The dress of 
the other chiefs can be left to 
the imagination. But however 
they are dressed they are well 
worth seeing, these “ruling 
chiefs” of India. Even their 
names — Scindiah, Jaipur, 
Bikanir, and the rest — are 
“fine and high-sounding,” as 
Stevenson said of the names 
of the old British admirals. 
They represent an aristocracy 
beside which our oldest families 
are but mushrooms of yester- 
day : their ancestors were kings, 
great in the history of their 
country; some of their terri- 
tories are as large as France ; 
all of them have the welfare 
of hundreds of thousands of 
subjects dependent on them; 
and lastly, and most import- 
ant of all, they hold in their 
hands to a very large extent 
the future of India. 

On the left are the seats for 
the spectators : these are mostly 
occupied by ladies. Here and 
there amongst them one sees 
what carries one away six 
thousand miles to London 
town,—a frock-coat and top- 
hat. Here and there are groups 
of “politicals” in blue and 
gold, wearing the cocked hat 
of the diplomatic service. On 
the open space, which is railed 
off for the reception of the 
Viceroy, and which is guarded 
by red-and-gold mace-bearers, 
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are collected the staffs of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and Sir 
Alfred Gaselee, commanding 
the Eastern Command. 

There is a slight stir among 
the red and blue coats on the 
platform, which communicates 
itself to the rest of the crowd. 
Everybody tries to get as 
good a view as possible, and 
in doing so obstructs that of 
his neighbour ; even the “ frock- 
coaters” forget their dignity, 
and climb on to chairs if they 
happen to be in rear. There 
is a rumble and the sound of 
grinding brakes, and the train 
of his Excellency the Viceroy of 
India glides into the station. 

Boom! It is the first gun 
of the salute; there is a little 
movement among the staff and 
politicals in front of the car- 
riage as an officer of the 
Viceroy’s staff steps out. 
Boom! Another figure ap- 
pears and takes up his position 
on the other side of the door. 
Boom! Lady Minto and the 
Ladies Elliot step out. There 
is a slight pause, and, as the 
fourth gun is fired in his 
honour, his Excellency steps 
on to the platform. Another 
pause; the band plays “God 
Save the King”; every white 
glove is raised to the helmet 
in salute, every hat is raised, 
and the Viceroy has arrived 
in Agra. 


One would not, perhaps, as 
a rule, choose a garden-party 
as being of interest, except 
to those who were present, 
but his Excellency’s State 
Garden - Party is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. Here are col- 
lected, at the invitation of 
his Majesty’s representative 
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in India, all those who help 
him to govern the Peninsula 
or lead the troops—from Cape 
Comorin to Peshawar. Let 
us stand on one side and 
watch them as they pass, 
The “military” are in frock- 
coats and forage caps, the 
“givilians” in mufti; the ladies 
are decked out in their best; 
the ruling chiefs who are 
present, in “silver and gold”; 
so the scene, apart from the 
human interest, is pleasant 
to the eye. 

Here is his Excellency the 
Viceroy walking with his 
Majesty the Amir. What 
does his Majesty look like? 
He is rather short, with broad 
shoulders. His face, with its 
short pointed beard, belongs 
to that class which is gener- 
ally described as being ‘‘keen”; 
it is now and then lighted up 
by a singularly nice smile. His 
general bearing is that of a 
man who knows his own mind, 
Over there, a little apart, 
Lord Kitchener, tall and “eye- 
catching” (to coin a phrase), 
is talking with a slight and 
singularly youthful - looking 
man,—you might take him 
for a junior captain. If you 
did you would be very much 
mistaken: he is Sir Henry 
MacMahon, K.C.I.E., Agent 
to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan, at present with 
his Majesty the Amir during 
his tour in India. 

That tall man, who has 
just passed us, with what is 
known (at any rate, on the 
stage) as a “lawyer's face,” 
is Sir John Hewett, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Punjab. 

Those two on the left—the 
tall, fair man standing next 
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the short one with broad 
shoulders—are Sir Louis Dane, 
the Foreign Secretary, and Sir 
Archibald Hunter, command- 
ing the Western Command. 

On the other side of them, 
coming towards us, is Colonel 
Malleson, Chief of the Intel- 
ligence Branch. From Tehe- 
ran to Tokio, from Central 
Asia to southernmost India, 
reports come to him upon all 
kinds of matters (it is curious 
what a large field Military 
Intelligence covers), and from 
all sorts and conditions of men. 
He, in his line, and one other 
man in his, have the direc- 
tion of the “great game,” as 
played in India, in their hands. 
The other supervisor of the 
“oreat game” is Sir Harold 
Stuart, Director of Criminal 
Intelligence. His account of 
the inner workings of crime 
in India would be worth list- 
ening to. He does not look, 
however (watch his face when 
he turns round), as if he ‘‘ gave 
away” more than was absol- 
utely necessary. Here is Sir 
Charles Rivaz talking to Sir 
Harold Deane. There, on the 
gravel-walk, smoking a cigar, 
and clad in a blue patrol-jacket 
(with a long medal ribbon-row), 
riding-breeches of French grey, 
and high riding-boots, is the 
Japanese Military Attaché, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Magaki. 

Then more celebrities pass, 
and after them more till, 
until the band plays “God 
save the King,” and _ the 
policemen at the gates begin 
to call up the carriages. 


It was not down in the 
official programme as an event 
of interest; there were no 
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arrangements, there could be 
no arrangements, for the ordin- 
ary English sightseer; yet it 
was, I think, the most inter- 
esting sight of the Durbar. 
The event I allude to was the 
praying of his Majesty the 
Amir at the Big Mosque, Agra, 
on Friday, 11th January. 

After dodging two or three 
engines, walking along many 
permanent ways,— thereby 
breaking by-laws innumer- 
able,—and climbing a high 
gate which was decorated with 
sharp spikes, I found myself at 
the bottom of a foot-bridge from 
which an excellent view could 
be obtained of the mosque. 

“‘This bridge is reserved only 
for the railway sahibs,” said a 
janitor. 

Having informed the janitor 
that I also was in truth a 
railway sahib (may the G.LP. 
forgive me), and as such en- 
titled to standing-room on that 
very bridge, I ascended. In 
front, across the road, was a 
vast space shut in on three 
sides. The farther end was 
bounded by the mosque itself, 
its three domes and innumer- 
able white cupolas rising high 
into the clear sunlight. Run- 
ning to meet it on the right 
and left, and forming the other 
two boundaries, were two high 
walls, crowned with a con- 
tinuous row of white cupolas, 
and niched below so as to form 
innumerable small rooms. In 
the space between the three 
walls are collected thousands 
of Mohammedans—no Hindu 
would, of course, be allowed 
to enter—who are to pray with 
his Majesty. 

An ordinary native crowd is 
gay enough in dress ; a native 
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crowd collected for this or any 
other “tamasha” makes up in 
its component parts all the 
colours of the paint-box. It is 
as if one were looking down 
on a gigantic flower-bed which 
had been crushed here and 
there. Those standing up 
form the uncrushed, those 
sitting down the crushed, 
flowers. Directly below one 
are more natives, at the corner 
of the road on the left there 
are more, on the flat-roofed 
houses around more still; the 
bazaars on the right are one 
mass of humanity. It is this 
preponderance of the East 
which strikes one: at the other 
functions—the State arrivals 
of his Excellency the Viceroy 
and his Majesty the Amir, the 
State garden-party, and so 
forth, that are past, and at 
those that are still to come, the 
review and the State evening 
party of the morrow—it is the 
English part of the crowd that 
has thrust itself upon one’s 
attention, and will doso. But 
here it is the East which is 
predominant. If you do not 
look on the street below, where 
an English police-officer is rid- 
ing up and down, but across 
to the mosque, that emblem 
of the East, and to the crowd 
that is collected around it, 
everything is of the East. The 
cries from the bazaars on the 
right, faintly heard, are the 
same that they cried in Agra 
of the Moghuls, not of the 
British rule, centuries ago; the 
little group in that sheltered 
street corner—an almost naked 
Fakir with matted hair, a 
sweetmeat-seller sitting cross- 
legged behind his wares, an old 
man puffing a hookah oblivious 
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to the noise around him —is 
entirely of the East; the very 
sun, which was but pleasantly 
warm on the Mall, seems here 
fiercer and brighter, making 
the whole scene stand out with 
that peculiar vividness which 
one associates with the East. 
There are no stands here, filled 
with English uniforms and 
frocks, to dispel the illusion. 

Nor does the arrival of his 
Majesty the Amir dispel it. 
His mounted band, which pre- 
cedes him, plays no English 
march, but a wild barbaric 
chant, high-pitched and tri- 
umphant. In some way which 
cannot be explained, it seems 
part of the scene to gather up 
into it all the fierceness of the 
sunlight, all the splendour of 
the mosque, all the gay tints 
of the crowd. 

After the band come the 
Amir’s own cavalry: uniform 
of French grey, with astrakhan 
caps. Their mounts, a trifle 
small as compared with our 
chargers, nevertheless _loek, 
and are, capable of doing any 
amount of work. 

Then comes his Majesty him- 
self with an escort of Tiwana 
Lancers. He is attended 
simply by his sirdars,—there 
is no English representative 
with him. He alights from 
the carriage, and you can see 
the flash of steel as the guard, 
who line the pathway leading 
to the mosque, present arms. 

Far away inside the mosque, 
through the great white marble 
archway, you can see a black 
mass rising and bowing: this 
is the Amir and his nobles, all 
dressed in dark clothes, at 
prayer. Outside the mosque 
come the startling colours of 
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the humbler worshippers. On 
a raised platform in front of 
the marble archway are three 
men: the centre is in green, 
the one on his right is in white, 
on his left in black. 

The man in green is intoning 
the service: even out here, 
above the shrill chatter of the 
crowd, you can hear now and 
then a faint high - pitched 
drone. The crowd in front 
of the mosque is now a very 
kaleidoscope of colours: at one 
moment this part of it is kneel- 
ing; the next, and there is an- 
other change in the kaleido- 
scope,—a different set, before 
prostrate, has now got up; the 
next, and there is a fresh com- 
bination of colours. The fringe 
of the worshippers is composed 
of Gallios who apparently “‘care 
for none of those things,” and 
chat and laugh with their 
friends. 

The service must be very 
nearly finished by now: see, 
the man in white, upraised 
above the crowd, has made a 
gesture with his arm. The 
next moment, like a huge 
wave, catching up even the 
Gallios on the fringe, the wor- 
shippers have prostrated them- 
selves, their faces towards the 
mosque ; a pause, another ges- 
ture, and another wave comes 
rolling towards us as the vast 
concourse rises again. Three 
times does the wave roll to and 
fro, and then the Amir has 
finished praying. 

There is a flash of steel as 
his Majesty comes down the 
guarded pathway, a short 
glimpse of him as he steps 
into the carriage, a harsh word 
of command as the Tiwana 
Lancers swing in behind and 


before, a blare of music, and 
the cavalcade clatters up the 
street. 


At first sight it appeared as 
if the plain had been covered 
with patches of red and black 
and a single one of yellow, and 
as if the snow had then fallen 
on them alone, leaving the 
ground around its usual brown 
colour. On a closer inspection 
from one’s seat in the stand 
the patches of red resolved 
themselves into regiments of 
British infantry, those of black 
(they were blue and green in 
reality) into the other arms, 
and that of yellow into the 
1st (D.Y.O.) Lancers, other- 
wise known as Skinner’s Horse. 
(They have, among other dis- 
tinctions, this, that they are 
the only regiment in the Indian 
Army to have a yellow uni- 
form.) The snow resolved it- 
self into white helmets. 

It was the day of the great 
review. In front the troops, 
thirty thousand in number, 
were spread out in a gigantic 
semicircle; in rear was a 
crowd of carriages and motors, 
with every minute fresh ar- 
rivals picking their way 
through them. 

The commencement of the 
royal salute of thirty-one guns 
was a warning that the Viceroy 
had arrived on the ground, and 
had commenced to ride along 
the line of spectators. His 
Excellency was accompanied 
by the Amir, the Commander- 
in- Chief, the Headquarters 
Staff, the Imperial Cadet Corps, 
and the Viceregal Bodyguard. 
Rulers in all parts of the world 
have as their household troops 
picked corps, but there is not 
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one which can excel in “ turn- 
out ” the Imperial Cadet Corps. 
Every one of them is a scion of 
a great Indian house, some of 
them are Maharajahs. Their 
uniform is of pale blue; a 
gold aigrette is stuck in every 
turban; under every saddle 
there is the skin of a snow- 
leopard. They are, horse for 
horse, in all probability better 
mounted than any other unit 
in the world. 

His Excellency took up his 
position by the flagstaff, with 
his Majesty the Amir on his 
left, and Lord Kitchener, half 
@ horse’s length behind, on his 
right; and the review com- 
menced. Long before the 
Horse Artillery, who marched 
by first, were opposite the 
saluting base, the great semi- 
circle had got into motion. 
Blue masses were followed by 
green, and green by scarlet, 
and the sun glinted merrily on 
thousands of moving bayonets. 

The massed cavalry bands 
took up their position opposite 
the saluting base, and the guns 
began to go by; the guns were 
followed by the cavalry, the 
cavalry by the Field Artillery, 
including howitzers ; then came 
the mountain batteries, then 
the heavy batteries, then the 
infantry. 

Some of those who passed by 
you have seen on Salisbury 
Plain, or in the Long Valley at 
Aldershot ; others you will not 
see until you come out to India : 
these merit some description. 
The native lancers, for ex- 
ample, are tall fine men, sit 
their horses like born riders, 
and with their pennons flutter- 
ing in the breeze make a brave 
show indeed. 
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The mountain batteries 
swing past with that peculiar 
long stride which they use 
equally at a review or on a 
route-march. Each part of 
the gun is packed on a separate 
mule, and there are very few 
places to which a mule battery 
cannot ascend, as. certain 
gentlemen over the frontier 
know to their cost. If you 
want to see something worth 
looking at, watch a moun- 
tain battery unload and come 
into action, and if you want 
to be thought a liar, tell your 
friends at home the time they 
did it in. 

The heavy batteries lumber 
majestically past. In the old 
days these monsters would 
have been dragged by ele- 
phants; now they are drawn 
by bullocks, eight to a gun, 
—and eight does not look any 
too many either. 

Then come the native in- 
fantry, Rajputs, descendants 
of the ancient warrior class, 
Zats, Punjabis, Brahmins, 
Sikhs,—all pass by, all “sold- 
iers of the King.” 


** Little they know England, who only 
England know.” 


There are people who think 
they know all about the forces 
of the British Empire because 
they have seen the British 
soldier, and not very much of 
him, at home in barracks. Let 
them come out to India and 
see a review like there was 
that day at Agra, which was, 
by the way, nothing very ex- 
traordinary (last year they had 
one of double the number of 
troops), and they may have 
then some idea of what they 
are talking about when they 
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mention his Majesty’s forces 
in India. 


The Grand Chapter of the 
Orders of Knighthood was held 
in the Diwan-i-Am of the Agra 
Fort at 9 P.M. The walls and 
roof are of marble, picked out 
with gold. Lights had been 
placed so that, hidden them- 
selves, they lighted up the 
scene below. Someattempt can 
be made to describe a scene of 
ordinary brilliance ; but, just as 
there are colour-effects which no 
painter can put on his canvas, 
so there are things which it is 
impossible to convey to the 
imagination of another person. 
The Chapter, a State function 
which Shah Jehan in the days 
of his pride could not have 
outrivalled, is one of these. 

In order to get some faint 
idea of it you must first 
imagine the room, with its 
marble pillars supporting the 
marble roof (in the old days 
it was Shah Jehan’s Hall of 
Audience); you must then 
imagine a vast audience fill- 
ing it to overflowing, the full 
review order of the officers 
accentuated by the evening 
dresses of the ladies. You 
must imagine that his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy of India, 
wearing the robe and insignia 
of the Grand Master of the 
Order of the Star of India, is 
seated on a dais, and that on 
either side of him, lined up 
against the wall, are the Im- 
perial Cadets. You must then 
array every one around him in 
the most splendid robes. You 
must imagine a continuous line 
of recipients of orders coming 
up, supported by their sponsors, 
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receiving their insignia, bow- 
ing, backing from the throne, 
bowing again, and departing 
“more exalted than they 
came.” 


In India we do not have to 
go back a couple of centuries 
like you do at home for our 
“battle, murder, and sudden 
death.” They are to a certain 
extent, on the Frontier at any 
rate, always with us. It is 
rather a curious train of 
thought to be raised by a 
State evening party, for it was 
there that the association of 
ideas came to me. The evening 
party took place immediately 
after the Chapter, in the Khas 
Mehal of the Fort, and the 
association of it with battle, 
murder, and sudden death 
came from the fact that where 
we were at that time enjoying 
ourselves, just fifty years ago 
English women and children 
were sheltering from the shell- 
fire of the besiegers during the 
days of the great Mutiny. 

It was to the Khas Mehal 
—now, for the State function, 
covered over with blue canvas, 
lighted with shaded electric 
globes, filled with the pleasant 
murmur of playing fountains 
and the hum of conversation 
from the brightly dressed 
crowd of guests—that they 
would come for fresh air on 
the long hot nights when the 
fire had slackened. Perhaps 
they would even venture up to 
those balconies from which 
now, sitting on an easy-chair 
with your feet on red drugget, 
you can see the Taj which 
has been illuminated for the 
evening. 





WE were billeted in the vil- 
lage of A-chi-nu-lu-pu-Tze 
when orders came for an ad- 
vance to Fakumén, a small 
town on the Mongolian border. 
Our maps showed that Faku- 
mén was literally on the pal- 
isade which in olden times pro- 
tected Manchuria from the 
raids of Mongol tribes. Some 
hundreds of years back A-chi- 
nu-lu-pu-Tze itself was a Mon- 
gol stronghold, and even yet the 
greater part of the surround- 
ing land was the property of 
a@ Mongolian prince. But as 
civilisation ever advances its 
borders, so the tide of Chinese 
colonisation had pushed back 
the nomads of the desert and 
established the dominion of 
China where once the wander- 
ing tribes had been wont to 
pitch their tents. But for 
nearly two hundred years there 
had been no change of frontier, 
and though Chinese pioneers 
had contrived to cultivate be- 
yond the border, Fakumén still 
marked the limit of Chinese 
jurisdiction, and beyond it 
there remained that mysteri- 
ous and vague region known 
as Mongolia. 

It was a brilliant morning 
in spring when I set forth 
alone to ride the thirty miles 
to Fakumén. The country was 
undulating, and the road tor- 
tuous, twisting, and turning 
and diving into hollows, as 
Chinese roads ever do. Soon 
I was at fault, and compelled 
to take thought as to which 
of several ways I must follow. 


FAKUMEN. 








My compass was a safe enough 
guide in a general way, but 
there is no pleasure in wasting 
time in a hot sun on a dust 
day. And so I welcomed the 
advent of a horseman who 
came clattering down a lane, 
and halted, with the object of 
inquiring the shortest way to 
Fakumén. 

It was a quaint and pict- 
uresque figure that pulled up 
in response to my obvious de- 
sire to open communication. 
As the rider approached, his 
mount attracted most of my 
notice. It was a little Chinese 
horse, with a deep and broad 
chest, cantering along like a 
lion, its grey mane waving, and 
its eyes bold and bright with 
spirit. In obedience to a firm 
but easy grip on the reins it 
stopped, tossing its head and 
pawing the ground with im- 
patience. And then I became 
occupied with a broad smile 
on a brown weather-beaten 
face, and the gleam of humour 
in keen and sparkling eyes 
framed in strong eyebrows 
and an array of moving 
wrinkles. My friend—for his 
white teeth and beaming coun- 
tenance made him that at once 
—gave me Chinese greeting in 
a voice and manner that tallied 
with his genial and, shall I 
say, gallant appearance. My 
Chinese was weak, but I had 
no difficulty in making him 
understand that I was at 4 
loss in regard to the road to 
Fakumén. He laughed and 
swung his heels into his pony’s 
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ribs, and without loss of time 
was showing me the way and 
with his whip pointing the 
direction in which Fakumén 
lay. 
en roads are deeply 
rutted and broken, besides 
being strewn with stones, and 
the horse that canters upon 
them must needs be clever on 
his feet and jink here and 
there to avoid obstacles. But 
despite the irregularity of the 
way, my new-found friend sat 
humped up in his high Chinese 
saddle, swaying to the motion 
with perfect ease, and shouting 
to me over his shoulder with 
a disregard for contingencies 
that argued the accomplished 
horseman. Behind him was a 
blanket and a pair of woollen 
saddle- bags neatly strapped 
under the horse’s belly. His 
Chinese clothes flapped and 
crackled in the wind, but the 
man never moved in the saddle. 
His rein arm hung straight 
from the shoulder, and the 
elbow clung naturally to his 
side, while the other arm was 
free to wave the whip and 
point here and there. Behind 
the supple figure the powerful 
quarters of the little horse 
moved automatically, the quick 
feet darting in and out between 
rut and stone, while the sun 
glistened on the polished dap- 
pled grey skin that covered 
the rolling muscles. The horse 
was a picture of health and 
strength, and the rider the 
embodiment of action and man- 
liness. They were a pretty 
pair; and if Genghiz Khan 
had many such, it were no 
wonder that he overran the 
West. 
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Fakumén. 
My freebooter was a Mongol, 
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and bound for Fakumén. He 
talked a lot, and when I failed 
to catch his meaning he tried 
again and again, until com- 
prehension was established. I 
gathered that he owned land 
in Chinese territory, but that 
his home was far away in the 
west. He had been to see the 
Japanese army authorities, 
whereat I smelt the Hunghuse, 
for to such only could belong 
so gallant a steed and so effect- 
ive an equipment. So the 
blood of Genghiz Khan still 
runs in Mongol veins, and per- 
haps the bands of Hunghuses 
who scourge Manchuria from 
east to west and north to south, 
to the eternal defiance of Chin- 
ese law, are but the inherited 
expression of the restless energy 
and boundless enterprise that 
made the Mongol chief of long 
ago one of the great men of 
the earth. When China begins 
to employ her resources to 
check Western aggression, she 
will do well to remember that 
the spirit of past deeds has 
not entirely evaporated from 
the breast of the dweller in 
Mongolia, Japan in this re- 
spect has given China silent but 
sound advice, for no sooner was 
it realised that the Mikado’s 
cavalry had more than it could 
well do to protect the western 
flank of the Manchurian army 
than Hunghuses were engaged 
to scout and reconnoitre. Very 
well they did their work, too, 
as the Russians can testify. 
My friend was one of them; 
besides many a brother of his 
who jumped at the chance of a 
bit of devilment. 

Fakumén, viewed Pa the 
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edge of the saucer-like hollow 
in which it lies, presents a dull 
appearance, nor do the low 
brown and yellow hills which 
surround it attract the eye by 
graceful or striking outline. 
The constituents of Chinese 
architecture are grey stone, 
grey slate, and grey brick, 
varied by khaki-coloured mud 
walls and hueless thatch. 
There are no towers in Chinese 
towns, nor church spires, nor 
white cottages, nor parks 
adorned by sheets of shimmer- 
ing water. And so the out- 
ward appearance of Fakumén 
is negligible. But in crossing 
the heavy stone bridge which 
spans the stream skirting the 
environs of the town, one enters 
on a broad street that quickly 
brings one to the market-place, 
a large triangular opening full 
of life and bustle. Here there 
is no lack of colour or of indi- 
viduality. It is such a scene 
as only China can present, 
—spirited, picturesque, quaint, 
marvellous in the variety of 
goods offered for sale, astonish- 
ing as an indication of teem- 
ing population, and withal in- 
tensely businesslike. 

The roads which traverse the 
market-place at right angles 
are blocked with traffic. 
Heavy carts drawn by three, 
five, and seven animals, includ- 
ing ponies, mules, and bullocks, 
creak along on their ponderous 
iron-bound wheels, their drivers 
cracking monstrous whips and 
exhorting their teams in the 
manner universal throughout 
the world. Laden coolies trot 
by at the double, chanting as 
they go, and the huge wheel- 
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barrow, steered by the man 
between the handles and hauled 
by one or two others in front, 
protests loudly and discordantly 
at the greaseless state of the 
wooden axle upon which it 
moves. There are sellers of 
water borne in buckets slung 
on a bamboo, sweet-merchants, 
and purveyors of buns, all 
trundling along shouting their 
wares and helping to throng 
the way. On either side are 
innumerable stalls shaded by 
wide - spreading umbrellas. 
Here are piled huge heaps of 
a dozen different kinds of vege- 
tables, and rows of sacks whose 
wide-open mouths declare grain 
of many sorts; there are 
butchers’ stalls and _ bakers’ 
booths, benches holding bat- 
talions of boots and shoes of 
amazing diversity of pattern 
and size, toy shops and crockery 
shops, tinsmiths and smithies, 
cloth merchants and_ silk 
merchants, booksellers, herb- 
dealers, cooling-drink purveyors, 
tobacconists, basket - makers, 
and Heaven knows what else! 
In one corner there is a con- 
tinuous loud hissing and an 
overwhelmingly savoury smell. 
Here cooks are frying and 
roasting and boiling to beat 
the band, as they say in 
America, and the marketers 
are sitting at tables busily and 
noisily supping soup and deftly 
chop-sticking into their mouths 
morsels of mutton, pork, and 
fowl. All around the market- 
place are the permanent shops, 
mostly owned by merchants 
who do more of a wholesale 
than a retail trade. The tea- 
shops are easily recognised by 
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the richly coloured chests that 
adorn their shelves, the saddlers 
by the festoons of bridles, 
whips, girths, and other 
leathern articles that hang 
from the ceiling. Several 
bankers sit in state behind 
panelled counters, and they 
can discount or purchase bills 
on any city in China. There 
are a hundred features more 
that one might mention, but 
enough has been said to incline 
the reader’s mind to believe 
that here is civilisation and 
social organisation of a high 
order. Who in their senses 
can ever give credence to the 
not uncommon idea that China 
is savage or primitive or un- 
sophisticated. At most China 
smacks of the medizval, but 
the medisvalism is of a kind 
as intricate, complex, and 
polite as any ever known 
in Europe. The European of 
the twelfth century was a 
savage compared to the China- 
man of to-day. And the 
Chinaman of to-day is merely 
an effete edition of his pro- 
genitor of three thousand years 
ago, when Great Britain, Italy, 
and Greece were covered with 
jungle - hiding unclad aborig- 
in 


The Japanese flag is not 
difficult to find, and the quar- 
termaster is soon escorting me 
to the abode provided by the 
omniscient system of the 
Japanese army. After a few 
turns we enter a small street 
that would pass muster as a 
lane in one of Barrie’s inimit- 
able Scottish villages. It is 
one long line of wall, broken 
here and there by gateways. 
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The houses all stand in com- 
pounds of their own and turn 
their backs to the street, per- 
mitting perhaps a single win- 
dow high up to overlook the 
public thoroughfare. At a 
corner stands an _ ancient 
temple, a tiny edifice of mass- 
ive but weather-beaten stone. 
Beyond the temple the neigh- 
bourhood suggests the sub- 
urban, for out of the compounds 
rise tall trees, some of which 
overhang the walls and shade 
the side-path. Translated from 
the vernacular we get the fit- 
ting name of Little Temple 
Avenue. And near where the 
trees are my guide halts and 
taps at a low door in a wall, 
beyond which is visible the 
thatched roof of a cottage. 
In response there is a chorus 
of loud barking in a minor key, 
and a rattling of chains and 
banging of bolts. Then the 
door splits in two, and an 
elderly man appears, backed by 
a scintillation of wide-open 
brown eyes and a dancing 
array of tiny dogs that dart 
forward, bark, and retreat with 
all the dash and excitement of 
a Punch and Judy performance. 
Introduced by the Japanese 
officer, my host welcomes me 
and leads the way down a 
flagged passage, preceded by 
the eyes and the little dogs, 
the latter furious at this direct 
invasion. At the end of the 
passage we turn the corner 
and find ourselves in a small 
compound, with three blank 
walls and a small single-storied 
house as the fourth side. In 
the centre of the house is a 
door, and on either side spacious 
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windows, faced by a parapet 
whereon stand pots of flowers. 
Neat and clean and secluded, 
and all mine, barring the owner 
and hisfamily. Entering, I find 
myself in a pleasant room with 
polished wooden chests ranged 
along the walls, prints and 
photographs hanging there- 
upon, and vases, clocks, and 
images of Buddha neatly ar- 
ranged wherever a niche offered 
space, 

Mr Tung was my host’s 
name, and a courteous and 
kindly old boy he was. His 
daughter Tsunga, being grown 
up, was afraid to appear, but 
the owners of the eyes, two 
little daughters and a play- 
mate, were all there, and star- 
ing their hardest. Their Chin- 
ese names I discarded in favour 
of Tennysonian translations, an 
eleven-year-old maid being the 
Virtuous Plum, and the item 
aged seven A Little Repayment. 
The small friend was August 
Rose. No less of the family 
than the children were the 
three little dots of dogs. 
Oorj wur! was a golden-coloured 
Pekinese pug, of sedate but 
watchful demeanour. Shaubur 
was a mixture of different kinds 
of dogs, but small and full of 
character. And number three, 
Shahoor, was the daintiest and 
most exquisite little piece of 
darting and flashing caninin- 
ity that ever frisked in this 
world. A perfectly thorough- 
bred Pekinese, white with black 
markings, large protruding 
swimming eyes, long silken 
coat, beautifully feathered neck 
and tail, and clean ankles and 


tiny feet that a mouse might 
have envied; her weight 
about 2 lb. avoirdupois, and 
her energy about a thousand 
foot-tons per minute. Perfect 
little beast and delightful little 
companion! I wonder if you 
remember me as I remember 
you! The last of the family 
was an old lady, very deaf and 
not very particular about her 
appearance, a second wife, or 
one of the many varieties of 
wives they have in China. A 
terribly decent old body, the 
mother of no children, and eter- 
nally alive to this particular 
shortcoming. 

A good-sized room at each 
end of the cottage, and a small 
one in the middle, constitute 
the house. The room already 
described is allotted to me, the 
little room is inhabited by the 
father, mother, and _ three 
daughters, while the other end 
serves as quarters for my two 
servants, and kitchen for every- 
body. So we all live en famille, 
and before a week is out I 
know what there is to know 
about the domestic economy of 
the little household in which I 
find myself located. I see the 
old lady at her cooking, and 
the family squatting round 
their meals. I know that they 
feed on little else than millet, 
and that all their dishes are 
kept scrupulously clean. In 
the tiny hall inside the door 
stands a looking - glass, and 
here the girls do their hair in 
the morning and wash in 4 
basin. Papa Tung is very 
particular about his appear- 
ance, and he may be observed 








1 The names of the little dogs are translated phonetically. 
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titivating at frequent inter- 
vals. 

But the personalities of 
Fakumén are not yet ex- 
hausted. On the other side of 
the street is a big compound, 
with rooms all around in the 
Chinese fashion. These have 
been allotted to foreign officers 
attached to General Nogi’s 
army, and the day after my 
arrival they ride into Fakumén 
and promptly find their way 
to Mr Tung’s in search of a 
cup of tea. The Virtuous Plum 
and the Little Repayment wait 
upon them very gracefully, and 
the Grizzly General, the Heavy 
Dragoon, the Guardsman, and 
the Gurkha, are charmed; as 
also the Count, a German 
officer, the Pasha, a Turk, 
Sam, the representative of 
U.S.A., and mon Colonel of 
France. It was rather a 
squash in my room, but tired 
soldiers can make room any- 
where, and the little girls were 
enchanted with this new game 
of handing round their father’s 
cups with the foreigners’ tea. 
And while we were so en- 
gaged the Padre came to see 
me. He is a Belfast Irish- 
man, engaged in local combat 
with Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Roman Catholicism, and other 
perversions of the truth, on 
behalf of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. With his wife and 
baby daughter I conclude my 
list of residents necessary to 
this account of how we lived in 
Fakumén. There are besides 
perhaps 20,000 Chinese, the 
celebrated commander of an 
army corps and his staff, and 
some thousands of Japanese 
soldiers. But they are not so 
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essential to my Fakumén as 
those I have individually men- 
tioned. 

We visitors to Fakumén are 
here to see fighting, but of 
this both Russians and Japan- 
ese have combined to deprive 
us. We are, therefore, much 
thrown upon our environment 
and upon our neighbours. The 
battle of Mukden is not long 
past, and so there is plenty 
work for us in the mornings, 
discussing the great event and 
endeavouring to follow the 
complicated movements that 
took place on ground we have 
been privileged to explore. But 
the afternoon is devoted to 
recreation. My tea - parties 
are a leading feature of the 
social amenities of our small 
circle. A large red and blue 
rubber ball, that had been sent 
from Japan as a cricket ball, 
has been presented to the Tung 
children, and it is an invariable 
rule that the General and the 
Dragoon shall devote ten 
minutes of strenuous exertion 
to the propulsion of this instru- 
ment of torture, in company 
with the Virtuous Plum and 
the Little Repayment, ere these 
young ladies will hand round 
the tea and buttered scones. 
The Guardsman andthe Gurkha 
are too junior to join in 
this game—they are only 
majors—and so they look on 
while their seniors play. My 
cook watches for that moment 
when the General’s breath is 
exhausted, and opportunely 
announces that the scones are 
ready. Papa Tung always 
joins us at tea, and adds his 
quota to the conversation 
through the Guardsman, who 
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takes lessons from him in 
Chinese every morning. Per- 
haps next to the little wait- 
resses the individuals who get 
most fun and profit out of 
the tea-parties are Shahoor and 
company. Shahoor has a trick 
of sitting up and begging that 
deflects every second mouthful 
in her own direction. The 
other two are not so cheeky, 
being content to beg from be- 
hind the door or out in the 
passage, often unseen. And 
their very modesty gains them 
a fair share of the scones. Mrs 
Tung, on these occasions, never 
ventures more than a peep, 
but if there is any exceptional 
luxury going, such as a tin of 
Huntley & Palmer, the little 
girls never fail to dart round 
the corner with a sugared- 
biscuit for the old lady. 

In the Padre’s compound is 
a vacant piece of ground which 
we have had levelled for tennis. 
The Padre had a net and two 
rackets, and these appliances, 
with balls and two more rackets 
for which we wired to Newch- 
wang, made a great difference 
to our existence. It is not quite 
usual to see tennis played in 
gorgeous uniforms, Wellington 
boots and spurs. But if you 
had been in Fakumén in 1905 
you might have seen it. The 
Virtuous Plum and the Little 
Repayment usually escorted us 
round to the Padre’s, but their 
interest in tennis was decided- 
ly subordinate to that in the 
Padre’s baby, with whom they 
were on most intimate terms, 
Mrs Padre’s teas, of course, 
far exceeded mine in style 
and politeness, but I maintain 
that, for bonhommie and a cer- 
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tain Bohemianism, mine were 
equally acceptable. You can’t 
smoke in a lady’s drawing. 
room; but in my quarters we 
all smoked, the little girls in 
particular being very hard on 
my cigarettes. Papa Tung, 
poor man, had given up smok- 
ing, because of a society he 
had joined. The rules of the 
society also prevented him 
touching liquor or opium, 
which seems rather hard on 
an elderly man who has been 
a bit of a dog in his day. It 
must require a strong attach- 
ment to a society to prevent 
@ man indulging in a smoke 
when his own wife keeps puff- 
ing away at her pipe nearly 
sll day, and his daughters blow 
cigarette - smoke into his face. 
But the Chinese are death on 
societies. 

In my room is a brass Buddha 
sitting in a glass-case, with a 
highly ornamented candlestick 
on either hand. Mr Tung 
comes in to pray to this image 
morning and evening. None 
of the rest of the family do it, 
and he is so regular that I 
imagine he does a good deal of 
worship on their account, and 
that they keep him up to the 
mark. It shows in any case 
that he is a pious Chinaman. 
Occasionally he and I go for 
a walk round the town—I with 
my camera, and he dressed in 
beautiful clean clothes, an um- 
brella in his hand, and a large 
jade ring on his thumb. I 
perceive that he is regarded 
by the townsfolk as a man of 
some consequence, for when 
we enter a tea shop he is greeted 
on all hands, while he returns 
compliments with a suavity 
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that argues long experience of 
deference. His particular tea- 
shop charges two cents for as 
many goes of hot water as you 
like in halfaday. You bring 
your own tea, and the shop 
provides you with cups and 
the little saucer- like utensils 
that in China they put over 
the cup while the tea brews. 
When brewed you pour into 
another cup, when the original 
cup is refilled from the kettle. 
And so the same lot of tea 
makes an indefinite number of 
cups. If you stay over half a 
day in the tea-shop you must 
pay another two cents, and 
still more if you don’t bring 
your own tea. But respectable 
Chinese always carry a little 
paper packet of their own par- 
ticular brand, a delicious and 
highly scented leaf costing 
about 4s. a-pound. 

Tung knows his way about 
town, for when I express a 
desire to see an opium-den he 
readily consents to take me 
round. We visit half a dozen, 
and at every one he is known, 
and I have no doubt that he 
was a regular customer at one 
time; so it is all the more 
creditable that he has been 
able to break himself off a bad 
habit. Tung is a Manchu, and 
his family own property near 
Fakumén. But owing to the 
war he has not been able to 
get his share of the rent. Be- 
sides which, his pension as a 
retired Bannerman has not 
been paid since hostilities 
began, this accounting for the 
millet on which his family is 
compelled to subsist. After 
living in the house for some 
time I discovered that they 
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were all very hard up, though 
directly such a thing was never 
suggested to me. Tung’s 
neighbours occasionally came 
to see him in the evening,—a 
schoolmaster, a tax - gatherer, 
and a brother who is supposed 
to be a sergeant in the cavalry 
regiment stationed in Faku- 
mén, But the brother, for 
some reason, is not with the 
regiment and gets no pay, and 
so borrows from Tung. 

Every night after dinner I 
go over to the attachés’ house 
to play bridge with the General, 
the Dragoon, the Guardsman, 
and Sam. Before I go I say 
good-night to the girls, who ac- 
company me to the door with 
the dogs. Small Chinese dogs 
will never cross the threshold 
of their own abodes for fear of 
being stolen. It is very 
pleasant to receive so much at- 
tention, and if it weren’t for 
the bridge I often would stop 
at home and play with my 
youthful and _ diminutive 
friends who have become des- 
perately affectionate in those 
days. But if I remained they 
would never get to bed. After 
the bridge, about eleven o’clock, 
I return and knock at the door. 
Immediately there is a terrible 
chorus of barking, which does 
not cease until Papa Tung has 
opened the gate and I seize 
all the tiny disturbers and 
stifle them inside my jacket. 
Hui lai la?—Have you come 
back ?—comes in sleepy tones 
from the Virtuous Plum and 
the Little Repayment, and 
then I hear the old man cough- 
ing and grunting as he en- 
deavours to resume the com- 
fort from which my knocking 
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disturbed him. Then comes 
peace, and then a low discreet 
concert of breathing and snor- 
ing. My next recollection is 
always the shrill voices of the 
little girls, who, with Shahoor, 
invariably wake me up in the 
morning. 

The eldest daughter Tsunga, 
as I have said, was very shy, 
like seventeen in'most countries. 
For a week I never set eyes on 
more than the tail of her skirt, 
on those occasions when I re- 
turned unexpectedly. Natur- 
ally I was interested, and tried 
hard to coax her out. But 
modesty, or perhaps  eti- 
quette, was stronger than all 
my inducements. One day, 
however, Mrs Padre came to 
tea, there being present most 
of my neighbours from the 
other side of the street. Sud- 
denly in walked the young 
lady. Papa stood in the middle 
of the room, evidently ready 
for her appearance.  Intro- 
duced to Mrs Padre, she 
curtsied and took refuge near 
that kindly person, who per- 
haps was not sorry to have 
support among so many men. 
Then followed formal presenta- 
tion to the Ying-kuo (English), 
Fa-kuo (French), and Tuerh- 
kuo (Turkish) officers, to each 
of whom she curtsied with 
outward self-possession but 
obvious inward trepidation. 
Then my tea-party proceeded 
with much animation, the 
Guardsman rising to the oc- 
casion like a true courtier and 
performing valorously in his 
broken Chinese, and decidedly 
amusing the young demoiselle. 
She showed herself possessed 
of considerable breeding, not 
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of the ridiculously formal kind 
we have been led to associate 
with China, but of the natura] 
and universal kind. I ghall 
long remember how, on a sub- 
sequent occasion, when Mrs 
Padre was again present, she 
came into my room and curt- 
sied nicely to us all, except 
Sam. Then turning to Mrs 
Padre she said she had not yet 
made the acquaintance of the 
Mei-kuo (American) gentle- 
man, whereupon the Padre did 
the needful, much to Sam’s 
confusion. Indeed _ there’s 
many a worse school for man- 
ners than China. 

At this time the Padre was 
frequently visited by Japanese, 
both officers and soldiers. Most 
of them had leanings or con- 
nections with Christian mat- 
ters, but a good number just 
liked to put in a bit of practice 
at their English. One of these 
latter, a corporal, asked if he 
might bring a few comrades to 
see the Padre’s house, as his 
regiment came from a remote 
part of Japan and most of the 
men had never seen the inside 
of a European abode. The 
Padre fixed a day, and at the 
appointed time his servant re- 
ported with alarm that the 
Japanese army had occupied 
the compound. Out goes the 
Padre to investigate. He was 
relieved to find only fourteen 
men drawn up at attention, 
under command of the corporal, 
who explained that these were 
his comrades who had come to 
see the house. The Padre 
thought them rather a lot, 
but invited them in with a 
cordiality worthy of Evangel. 
Thereupon the corporal roared, 
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“Right turn !—quick march !” 
and led off for the door with 
the goose-step. With the ut- 
most gravity the party in- 
spected the house in single file, 
no movement being made with- 
out an order, and the form- 
ation remaining unbroken 
throughout the visit. The 
Padre, as they went from 
room to room, explained things 
and their uses. In his dining- 
room hangs a portrait of the 
Defender of the Faith. This, 
the Padre pointed out, was the 
British Mikado. The corporal 
jumped to attention, saluted 
the picture, and fell back, ex- 
plaining to his men who they 
were confronting. Each soldier 
then came up in turn, faced the 
portrait, saluted with a serious 
countenance, and made way for 
the next. So quiet and orderly 
were they, that when the cor- 
poral asked to be allowed to 
bring another batch the Padre 
consented, and said any day 
they liked to come. And the 
very next evening, when the 
Padre happened to be out, the 
corporal again paraded a row 
of men at the front door. Mrs 
Padre was occupied with put- 
ting the baby to bed, and told 
her servant to let them in and 
walk round the house. She 
heard the corporal giving the 
orders as before, and explain- 
ing to the men in Japanese 
what the Padre had told him 
on the previous visit. When 
they came to the nursery, which 
the corporal had been shown 
before, the Chinese servant said 
they couldn’t go in there because 
the lady of the house was using 
it. But the corporal thought 
the precedent set by the Padre 
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himself better than the objec- 
tion from a Chinese servant, 
and opened the door and 
walked in, followed by his 
men. Mrs Padre was in the 
midst of that important opera- 
tion—bathing the baby; and 
being enveloped in towels and 
engaged in preventing the child 
from drowning itself, she felt 
helpless, particularly as the 
Japanese language is not num- 
bered among her accomplish- 
ments. And so she did noth- 
ing but continue the bathing. 
With the utmost solemnity 
fifteen hulking young fellows 
watched the performance to a 
finish, saw the baby soaped 
and scraped and dried, dressed 
in its night-clothes, and then 
tucked into its crib. Mrs 
Padre then sat down and 
began hush -a-bye- babying, 
beckoning at the same time to 
the soldiers to go. And they 
went—every one of them on 
tiptoe. 

The Padre has not been com- 
pletely successful in inducing 
the inhabitants of Fakumén to 
forsake their false gods. But 
he has earned for himself a very 
strong position in the town by 
his manner of life, decency 
and order in which invariably 
appeal to the Chinese. Then 
in these post-Boxer times the 
foreign missionary holds all 
the trumps, especially in Man- 
churia, where several of the 
persuasion were murdered and 
Government retribution fell 
heavily on the people. So the 


advent of the Japanese found 
the Padre established as an 
intermediary between the mili- 
tary authorities and the towns- 
folk. The position was one of 
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dignity, but also one of con- 
siderable embarrassment, for 
when the Japanese thought it 
necessary to chop off a few 
Chinese heads, the relations 
came weeping and wailing to 
the Padre, protesting the inno- 
cence of the condemned and 
praying for intervention. To 
the believer in fire and brim- 
stone for the defunct heathen 
the taking of the life of a man 
without future hope is a serious 
thing, and in the beginning the 
Padre bestirred himself. But 
he found the Japanese as im- 
movable as the Great Wall, 
and martial law an impene- 
trable mystery. If the stony- 
hearted provost-marshal had 
@ suspicion that a Chinaman 
was fingering Russian money 
or lending himself to communi- 
cation with the enemy, then 
the head of the suspect must 
roll in the dust. If the 
innocent suffered, well, it 
would serve as a warning to 
the guilty and a deterrent all 
round. Such a creed was hard 
for the sympathetic Padre to 
understand, and he did his best 
for some time, until he found 
that more harm than good en- 
sued from his efforts. These 
were dark days in Fakumén, 
for many heads fell, and a box 
in the market-place, wherein 
an accusation might be placed 
secretly, gave many a spiteful 
neighbour his chance. 

But in other matters the 
Padre was very strong. He 
had long urged on the towns- 
people the necessity for mun- 
icipal improvement, and to that 
end had induced wealthy mer- 
chants to spend money. The 
Japanese on their arrival in- 
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sisted on sanitary measures and 
the upkeep of the roads, and 
to deal with the situation the 
merchants formed what they 
entitled The Society for the 
Return to Good. And they in- 
vited the Padre to be president. 
The society was inaugurated 
by a feast, attended by the 
leading residents, and to which 
the Japanese army sanitary 
officials were bidden. The 
Padre made a speech, and 
gratified his hearers by the 
news that he had been able to 
induce the Japanese to make a 
substantial subscription to the 
new society. Rich merchants 
then opened their purses, and 
a wonderful degree of cordiality 
was established. After eating 
was over, the Japanese, accord- 
ing to their custom, went round 
the table with a bottle and a 
glass, stopping and drinking 
healths until prostrated by the 
overflow of geniality. The 
Chinese quickly appreciated 
this amiable proceeding, and 
emulated their Japanese breth- 
ren with no small success. In 
the midst of all this convivial- 
ity the Padre was rather out 
of it, until he had the wit to 
seize a huge teapot and a cup, 
with which he made the round 
of the table with universal ap- 
probation. The saving grace 
of a teetotaller is to be an 
Irishman ! 

But the Society for the 
Return to Good was a thor- 
oughly business-like organisa- 
tion. They frequently met to 
discuss ways and means, and 
before long Fakumén was 4 
new town. A company of 
Japanese soldiers killed all the 
loose dogs, only those being 
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left which had a label tied 
round their necks. Shahoor 
and company at this time were 
greatly worried by large flat 
plates of wood depending from 
their collars, whereof the pur- 
pose was not apparent to them. 
But the writing on the wall 
had no more significance for 
Nebuchadnezzar than had the 
hieroglyphics on her plate for 
rebellious little Shahoor. Then 


Tung and his neighbours 
turned out in their shirt- 
sleeves, and with spades 


levelled Little Temple Avenue 
until you might have played 
billiards upon it. The society 
instituted a tax on carters, 
who were then doing a great 
business in the transport of 
army supplies. §§ Innkeepers 
were appointed collectors, and 
from every cart which entered 
their premises they took ten 
cents, which they wrote in a 
book, the while explaining the 
object of the impost. There 
was no constituted authority 
behind the society, and no law 
to support their actions. But 
the principal men in the town 
had decided upon this course, 
the funds were being devoted 
to practical measures, and the 
carter paid cheerfully, thereby 
unconsciously epitomising the 
national attitude towards rea- 
sonable government. 

And now I come to an event 
that shook our small social 
circle to its foundations. This 
was no less than an intimation 
from the Japanese that the 
house wherein I dwelt so hap- 
pily was required for army 
purposes, and that a new billet 
would be provided for me. I 
came in one day and found the 
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Virtuous Plum with a swollen 
face and red eyes, obviously 
the worse for tears. The Jap- 
anese decision had reached my 
servants before I had heard 
of it, and this accounted for 
her mournful condition. Papa 
Tung was greatly exercised in 
his mind lest a batch of pos- 
sibly ribald soldiery should 
take my place, while Tsunga 
contemplated suicide. The old 
lady went about her work 
muttering, as do people who 
are visited by ill-fortune for no 
apparent fault of their own. 
Truly it was a melancholy 
household, of which perhaps 
none was more melancholy 
than myself, for I had become 
attached to my family of 
children and little dogs, and 
life in a foreign land without 
them seemed savourless. And 
across the street my departure 
was characterised by Sam, who 
guessed there’d be no more 
buttered scones, and nobody to 
take their money at bridge. 
The Virtuous Plum and the 
Little Repayment during one 
spasmodic burst of weeping 
joined hands and crept across 
the street to lay the case at the 
feet of the General. But that 
kindly veteran had no more 
than a hand for the head of 
each grief-stricken child, the 
matter being one in which he 
could not interfere. And so 
despair reigned in Little Tem- 
ple Avenue. 

When the fatal day came, I 
was loaded with whatever of 
the family goods I would take 
away. The old man’s lamp 


and clock, and a set of pink 
cups from the old lady’s cup- 
board; a certain table that I 
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always used, and a piece of 
carpet that lay beside my bed, 
were things that would be 
useful in my new house. I had 
only to go a couple of streets 
off, but I might have been 
going to America or Australia, 
so many were the offerings, 
and so sad the leave-takings, 
which my departure evoked. 
And when the girls brought 
me a little basket that con- 
tained their pearl of price 
I nearly wept. If Shahoor 
hadn’t barked angrily at this 
unusual confinement, just when 
I was given the basket, I must 
surely have broken down and 
joined my tears to theirs. 
Not long after my transfer 
peace was declared between 
Japan and Russia, and duty 
called me away from Man- 
churia and the little town 
wherein I had spent five 
months in the combined study 
of the fiercest and gentlest 
aspects of human existence— 
warfare and domestic life. 
The war has nothing to do 
with this narrative, but I have 
tried to explain what manner 
of folk my Chinese friends 
were, and how they lived. They 
live like Chinese, and they are 
just human beings, possessing 
the same sympathies and the 
same emotions, the same weak- 
nesses and the same virtues, 
as people in other parts of 
the world. There is, of course, 
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some difference in degree, some 
modification of temperament; 
but that is all that ever dis- 
tinguishes East from West, 
The Virtuous Plum and the 
Little Repayment came to see 
me often in my new house, and 
Papa Tung was most solicitous 
about my comfort. I had tea- 
parties, and I went to bridge 
in Little Temple Avenue, but 
things were never quite the 
same. Little Shahoor was 
mournful and lonely, and 
though on my return at night 
she raced round my quarters 
like a demented thing, and 
nearly ate me for joy, I could 
not help a feeling of selfishness 
in having taken her. When I 
was leaving Fakumén finally 
I returned all the things that 
had been lent me from the 
Tungs’ house, but Shahoor 
they insisted I should take 
away. I said good - bye at 
night, meaning to start upon 
my long ride before dawn. 
In the grey of the morning I 
mounted my pony, Shahoor 
attending me to the street. 
The man who held the horse 
had instructions to take her 
back to Little Temple Avenue 
so soon as I was gone, and the 
last I saw of the little mite was 
her head poked out of the 
gateway watching me as I rode 
down the street and round the 
corner out of sight. 
DAVID FRASER. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES: A PLEA FOR UNION. 


BY HECTOR MACPHERSON. 


In one of the essays of the 
late Dr Martineau there occurs 
the following suggestive pass- 
age: “It is a law of all long- 
lived nations that the feuds 
of history die out, while its 
deeper unities, after hibernat- 
ing through some winter of 
discontent, wake with the 
returning sunshine and as- 
sert their life again.” Our 
national history, notably on 
the ecclesiastical side, affords 
an admirable illustration of 
the working of this historical 
law. Some feuds are so bitter 
that it might be thought an 
impossible task to discover the 
deeper unity which underlies 
their fierce antagonisms. Take 
as example the ecclesiastical 
feuds of Scotland. When one 
considers the violence of the 
controversies which culminated 
in the Secessions and the Dis- 
ruption, it would have been 
difficult to imagine any pro- 
cess by which the deeper unity 
would be revealed. It was 
thought that one of the con- 
troversies—that which ended 
in the Disruption—might be 
healed by the abolition of 
Patronage. Instead, that meas- 
ure seemed rather to accentu- 
ate the differences among the 
Churches, and in the case of 
the Free Church it led to 
closer agreement with the 
United Presbyterians, in the 
view that, short of disestablish- 
ment, no solution of the ecclesi- 
astical problem was possible. 





It is a remarkable fact that 
just when the disestablishment 
idea was making greatest head- 
way indissenting Church courts, 
it was losing its attraction 
among the laity. The reason 
of this is not far to seek. 
With the rise of the famous 
Robertson Smith case, the old 
question of the relations be- 
tween Church and State gave 
place to a new and more far- 
reaching question, the relation 
between Church and Bible. 
Many godly people who cared 
little for political propaganda 
had come to wish for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of 
Scotland, because in their view 
it was the foster-mother of 
heresy. Was not the rise of 
a Broad Church party within 
the Established Church the 
best confirmation of the action 
of the Evangelicals in 1843— 
action which was dictated per- 
haps as much by dislike of the 
Moderates as by the Erastian 
claims of the State? It was 
plain from the rise of the 
Robertson Smith case and the 
increasing theological laxity of 
the Disruption and Secession 
Churches, that Evangelicalism 
and Dissent were no longer 
synonymous. The result of 
this was a distinct fall in the 
disestablishment temperature 
in the lay world. In addition 
to this, there was a distinct 
lull in the energies of the 
Broad Church party, and the 
rise of a more evangelical 
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spirit in the Establishment. 
Heresy hunting had become 
epidemical in the Disruption 
Church just when in the Estab- 
lishment a period of theo- 
logical quiescence had set in. 
The ecclesiastical controversy 
in consequence got a set-back. 
Another cause which operated 
in the same direction was the 
quickening of the national 
conscience in the matter of 
the social obligations of the 
Churches. It began to be 
felt that the phrase “ Head- 
ship of Christ,” which had been 
the symbol of the battle for 
spiritual independence, was 
capable of a deeper interpre- 
tation and wider application 
than had been given to it 
during the purely ecclesiastical 
controversy. The ideal of 
Chalmers, which had fallen 
into the background at the 
Disruption, namely, the social 
mission of Christianity, began 
to take hold of the clergy and 
laity of all the Churches. The 
Headship of Christ came to 
mean something more than the 
freedom of the Church from 
the State: it came to mean 
the obligation of those who 
acknowledged that Headship 
not to rest merely in a national 
declaration of Christianity, but 
to use Christianity as a great 
instrument of social regen- 
eration. With the decay in 
Scotland of any harassing ec- 
clesiastical grievances came a 
dislike of purely ecclesiastical 
controversy over abstract ques- 
tions, and a yearning for the 
union of the Christian men in 
all the Churches in the great 
work of social reform. 
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Yet another potent cause of 
the fall of the disestablishment 
temperature remains to be 
noted. In its early days, and 
indeed until recently, the dis- 
establishment movement re- 
ceived great impetus from 
the form of political thought 
known as Philosophic Radical- 
ism. That form of thought orig. 
inated in a conception of the 
State which in these days has 
fallen into disfavour. It was 
held that the duty of the 
State ended in securing to the 
individual liberty of speech, 
thought, and action, limited 
only by the rights of other 
individuals. Mill’s book on 
Liberty was the text-book of 
the school. Freed from all 
State restrictions and dicta- 
tion, citizens were to work out 
their own salvation. The creed 
of the Philosophic Radicals in 
its extreme logical form found 
expression in Spencer’s ‘ Social 
Statics,’ in which all institu- 
tions, from religious organisa- 
tions and educational agencies 
to gas-lighting and drainage, 
were left to voluntary co- 
operative effort. It is needless 
to point out how far the Lib- 
eralism of to-day has travelled 
from the Liberalism of Mill 
and Spencer. Despite his elab- 
orate plea for Individualism, 
Mill conceded the right of the 
State to interfere with the 
hitherto orthodox economic 
law of the distribution of 
wealth. If wealth distribution 
may be regulated by the State, 
why not the hours and condi- 
tions of labour, the education 
of the children of the nation, 
&c.? Mill undoubtedly gave 
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a great impulse to the Social- 
istic movement which is rapidly 
breaking down the creed of 
Individualism, which was the 
chief corner-stone of the old 
Liberalism. 

The new theory of Liberal- 
ism was sure sooner or later 
to enter the ecclesiastical field. 
As Liberalism became more 
and more identified with Soci- 
alism, it was bound to make 
little of the old theory that the 
State had no connection with 
religion. If the moral condi- 
tion of the people may become 
a matter of State concern, why 
not their religious condition ? 
Up till now Socialism has 
been antagonistic to the 
Churches, and consequently, as 
was seen in the debates on the 
English Education Bill, Social- 
ism favoured the disassociation 
of the State from religion. 
This was due, however, not to 
the belief that the State should 
have no connection with re- 
ligion, but to the fact that 
present-day Socialists are an- 
tagonistic to existing forms of 
religion. Dr Taylor Innes, in 
his invaluable ‘Church and 
State,’ remarks that under 
State Socialism the old con- 
troversies will arise in new 
form. In his opinion, “When 
any part of Europe shall be 
again swept by a warm wave 
of belief, the majorities will be 
strongly impelled on the same 
general principle of the com- 
mon good to legislate against 
irreligion or dissenting minori- 
ties.” The upshot of the whole 
matter is, that the trend of 
Democracy is away from the 
old Liberal idea of the in- 
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justice of the State and Church 
connection, and in the direc- 
tion of State recognition and 
encouragement of whatever— 
be it labour, education, or re- 
ligion — makes for the well- 
being of the community. 

Thus we find the modern 
State, under the control of 
Democracy, adopting principles 
which involve the conception 
which in Scotland at the Re- 
formation under Knox found 
expression in the theory that 
the State should concern itself 
with the highest interests of 
the community. The modern 
State, after the manner of 
Knox, has applied it to educa- 
tion ; and if it has not applied 
it to religion, it is not as in the 
days of the old Liberalism be- 
cause it was believed to be 
beyond its sphere, but because 
of differences about religion it- 
self. Scotland, however, is still 
Presbyterian, and the differ- 
ences which exist elsewhere are 
not so acutely felt. Asa result, 
Democracy in this part of the 
kingdom, coming more and 
more under the influence of the 
new Liberalism, feels less and 
less inclined to perpetuate an 
agitation which rests on the 
old theory that the State has 
nothing to do with religion. 
The point here is not whether 
the new theory of Liberalism is 
right or wrong; the point is 
that under new influences there 
is no longer in Scotland the 
old fervour for Disestablish- 
ment. 

On the other hand, there is 
no longer—at least to the same 
extent—in the minds of the 
leading members of the Church 
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of Scotland belief in the di- 
vine right of establishments. 
Church establishments used to 
be viewed with a peculiar 
sacredness, as if there could 
not be a properly constituted 
Church unless it were estab- 
lished —hence the Establish- 
ment principle. This idea has 
been completely disposed of by 
one of the greatest thinkers in 
the Church of Scotland, Dr 
Flint. In a lecture on the 
Church question in Scotland, 
delivered in Newington Parish 
Church in 1882, Dr Flint, 
speaking of the possibility of 
Presbyterian reunion and the 
place which the fact of an 
Establishment principle might 
occupy in the discussion, said : 
“There is no principle of 
Establishment. It is very 


common, indeed, to speak of 
such a principle; but those 


that have done so have either 
inaccurately used the designa- 
tion as synonymous with the 
principle of national religion, 
or have either in thought con- 
founded Establishment with 
national religion and fact with 
principle. Strictly and pro- 
perly speaking, there is, I 
repeat, no principle of Estab- 
lishment.” Elaborating his 
argument, Dr Flint proceeds 
as follows: ‘Establishment is 
not a principle, but simply a 
fact. It can only be main- 
tained to be an application 
of the principle of national 
religion. Applications, how- 
ever, may vary with times 
and places, and must conform 
to circumstances. Establish- 
ment of a Church as national 
may be plainly reasonable and 
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right at one time and in a 
given set of circumstances, 
and at another time in another 
set of circumstances manifest- 
ly absurd and unjust.” 

The Secessions and the Dis- 
ruption may be looked upon 
as historical justification of 
Dr Flint’s view. For the evi- 
dence of this we have only to 
turn to the document pub- 
lished in 1739 by one of 
Erskine’s followers— Wilson of 
Perth—in defence of the Se- 
cession. In that document no 
quarrel is found with the 
Establishment, which is con- 
sidered good in itself, and 
might be serviceable to re. 
ligion. The Seceders were 
quite at one with the Estab- 
lishment in regard to the 
national recognition of religion, 
but in their view the Church 
of Scotland had become sub- 
ject to influences which pre- 
vented the growth of true 
religion within her commun- 
ion. Ebenezer Erskine, in the 
letter which he wrote in 1735 
to the Stirling Presbytery, 
made it quite clear that he 
had no abstract objections to 
the Established Church. He 
says: “ Whenever it shall ap- 
pear to me that the Estab- 
lished judicatories are heartily 
adopting the cause of Church 
purging, and planting their 
house according to His will 
and the Solemn Covenant lying 
upon the land, and giving 
justice to His oppressed mem- 
bers throughout Scotland, I 
hope not only to return to 
communion, but to enter the 
gates of our Zion with praise.” 
The objection of the Seceders 
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was founded on their belief 
that the State, through the 
Establishment, had encroached 
on the Spiritual Independence 
of the Church. They were not 
Voluntaries ; they weret im- 
pressed with the value of a 
Church Establishment, but 
when it came to be a choice 
between it and Spiritual In- 
dependence, they chose the 
latter. So, too, at the Dis- 
ruption. Chalmers had no 
quarrel with Church Estab- 
lihments. In fact, he be- 
lieved that in Scotland there 
could be no vigorous religious 
life apart from a State Church. 
By conviction he was no 
Voluntary. He was driven 
by circumstances into the 
adoption of Voluntaryism, but 
he never ceased to have a 
liking for the Establishment 
ideal. His love of Spiritual 
Independence was greater, and, 
in his eyes, was the supreme 
object for which the State 
connection was valued. The 
idea of Chalmers was that of 
a State guarding and sup- 
porting the Church which in 
the spiritual sphere was free 
and unhampered by the State. 
Indeed the Claim of Right 
distinctly lays it down as the 
duty of the State to maintain 
and support an establishment 
of religion. This view was 
held as firmly by those who 
came out at the Disruption as 
by those who remained in. 
The contention of the Disrup- 
tionists was that the State in 
interfering with the elections of 
ministers had trespassed upon 
the fundamental principle of 
Spiritual Independence, and in 
VOL, CLXXXIL—NO, MXCVII. 
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order to vindicate that principle 
they left the Establishment. 
Spiritual Independence, then, 
not Establishment, is really 
the key to the ecclesiastical 
politics of Scotland. But—and 
this was what gave point to 
the Disestablishment move- 
ment—if Spiritual Independ- 
ence is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Presbyterianism, and 
if it cannot be secured under 
the State connection, as the 
Secession and the Disruption 
seemed to show, nothing re- 
mains but the breaking of the 
tie between Church and State. 
This argument, added to the 
theoretic objections to State 
religion, derived from the old 
Liberalism, gave great impetus 
to the Disestablishment agita- 
tion. It was thought that a 
difference would be made when 
the State abolished Patronage, 
but it was felt by Dissenters 
that Spiritual Independence 
was not secured so long as 
the Creed of the Church rested 
on @ Parliamentary basis. 
With the Confession of Faith 
a State document, it was held 
to be idle to talk of Spiritual 
Independence. 

So the question remained till 
the great ecclesiastical upheaval 
brought about by the judgment 
of the Law Lords in the Free 
Church case. The judgment, 
though only directly affecting 
the Disruption Church, raised 
issues which profoundly con- 
cerned the Established Church, 
the leaders of which seized the 
opportunity to get theological 
relief from the State in the 
matter of the Confession of 
Faith. The abolition of Pat- 

25 
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ronage gave the Establishment 
Spiritual Independence in the 
election of ministers, and now 
it has secured Spiritual Inde- 
pendence in the matter of 
Creed. In other words, the 
Church of Scotland of to-day 
has realised the ideal of Knox, 
Henderson, the Erskines, and 
Chalmers—that of a Church 
which, while by its connection 
with the State it embodies the 
ideal of national religion, is at 
the same time free to organise 
itself theologically and ecclesi- 
astically in obedience to what 
it believes to be the Will of its 
Divine Head. At last, in Scot- 
land, after centuries of turmoil, 
the Headship of Christ has be- 
come a reality; and thus, in a 
striking manner, we find veri- 
fied the truth of Dr Martineau’s 
remark with which this article 
opens, that in long-lived nations 
the feuds of history die out, 
while its deeper unities come 
to life again: the conflicting 
principles of our ecclesiastical 
life, Church Establishment and 
Spiritual Independence, have 
at last been brought to recon- 
ciliation. 

In two remarkable articles 
in this magazine—which have 
been published in pamphlet 
form!—Dr Mair gave expression 
to a feeling which is growing in 
all the Churches, particularly 
among the laity, that the time 
for Union has come. Specially 
significant is the article in the 
‘British Weekly’ recently by 
Dr Taylor Innes—an article 
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which, as coming from such a 
quarter, augurs well for the 
Union movement. But Dr 
Mair and Dr Innes, while deal- 
ing with the subject in a high- 
toned and noble spirit, seem to 
be afraid of grappling with the 
kernel of the question, which is 
this: Is the Disestablishment 
of the Church of Scotland an 
essential preliminary to Union? 
The leaders of the Church of 
Scotland will never agree to 
such a preliminary, and if the 
non-Established Churches in- 
sist upon it, Union will be as 
far off as ever. Suppose we 
look at the question from an- 
other point of view: Is there 
anything in the Church of 
Scotland as she now stands 
which prevents non- Estab- 
lished Churches contemplating 
union with her on the basis of 
national recognition of religion? 
What do we really mean when 
we talk about national recog- 
nition of religion? Do we not 
mean that at bottom society 
rests upon the theocratic idea. 
The Scottish Reformation is 
sometimes spoken of as a Demo- 
cratic movement. If by this is 
meant that John Knox, like 
George Buchanan, held the 
view that all power springs 
from the people, who at the 
Reformation rose in revolt 
against Rome and substituted 
Protestantism as the religion 
of the majority, the view must 
be dismissed as erroneous. 
Buchanan,— whose portrait 
adorns the cover of ‘Maga,’ 
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—as was natural to a thinker 
whose mind was steeped in 
Greek and Roman life, was 
Republican in sympathy, and 
confronted monarchical tyr- 
anny with the declaration 
that all power springs from 
the people. Knox, who drew 
his political inspiration from 
the Bible, and whose mind 
was Hebraic rather than Hel- 
lenic, traced power to a source 
higher than the people. The 
fact that laws were made by a 
majority of men, instead of 
one man, King or Pope, did not 
guarantee the justness of the 
laws. The source of law is 
theocratic, not democratic. 
“The seat of law,” says Hooker, 
“is the bosom of Almighty 
God.” The duty of a people 
does not end in giving power 
to a majority and allowing it 
to make what laws it pleases. 
Laws which override certain 
definite natural rights of man, 
or which are based on ignor- 
ance of the natural constitu- 
tion of society, are wrong, 
whether passed by monarch or 
democrat. How easily Dem- 
ocracy slides into monopoly 
and despotism is seen in Amer- 
ica, whose constitution, origin- 
ally framed on recognition 
of the rights of man, is so 
worked by designing politicians 
that more is heard of the 
wrongs than of the rights of 
man. The truth is, Democracy is 
sure to become corrupt unless it 
recognises that its duty consists 
not in passing laws which will 
benefit the majority at the 
expense of the minority, but in 
making human laws copies of 
the eternal laws upon which 
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society rests. Theold Hebrews 
had true insight when they 
recognised that nations were 
prosperous only in so far as 
they recognised that laws had 
a theocratic basis. As an 
American writer well says: 
‘The fundamental principle of 
the Hebraic Commonwealth 
was that there are great moral 
laws by which human society 
is bound together. These laws 
men neither make nor unmake, 
mend nor modify. They are 
not dependent upon the will of 
monarch, oligarchy, aristoc- 
racy, or public assembly. They 
are eternal, absolute, immutable. 
We must find out what they 
are and obey them, or suffer 
the penalty of our ignorance 
or our wilfulness. This is the 
doctrine of the Hebraic Com- 
monwealth. Neither Czar nor 
Council of Ten, nor British 
Parliament nor American Con- 
gress, can make law. All that 
man can do, whatever govern- 
mental mechanism he adopts, 
is to ascertain what are the 
laws of social order and apply 
them to the problems of his 
own time and his own com- 
munity.” Start with the idea 
that all power springs from 
the people, and you end in a 
corrupt government like that 
of America, where might 
triumphs over right. Start 
with the Hebraic theory of 
government which inspired the 
life-work of Knox, and you 
reach the view that govern- 
ments are only truly democratic 
when they rest on the theocra- 
tic idea—in a word, when the 
laws of legislators are tran- 
scripts of the laws of God. 
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Translated into ecclesiastical 
language, we get the concep- 
tion of the Church as an in- 
stitution which exists on earth 
as the representative of the 
theocratic idea that God is the 
Author of law, which draws 
its sanction not from the 
majority of the people, but 
from religion and morality. 
Suppose the Church, as the 
Establishment in Scotland now 
is, free from the taint of 
Erastianism, what possible ob- 
jection can be taken by the 
non-Established Churches to 
this form of a national recog- 
nition of religion? What, in 
essence, is an Established 
Church? Is it not a Church 
whose ecclesiastical laws are 
embodied in the civil laws of 
the State? So long, for in- 


stance, as the Church of Scot- 
land was tied to the Confession 
of Faith, which was a part of 


statute law, her freedom was 
nominal, not real. What do 
we mean by a non-Established 
Church? We mean a Church 
whose rule and constitution 
are the outcome of the volun- 
tary deliberations of the mem- 
bers, entirely unhampered by 
the civil power. In the Church 
of Scotland, as the outcome of 
recent legislation, there is now 
as great ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious freedom as in non- 
Established Churches. 

The argument which was 
popular in the old Voluntary 
days—that it is wrong to 
apply public money to religious 
purposes — has lost its force 
since the decay of the old 
Liberalism. In these days of 
State-aided education and 
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State-aided science, where is 
the incongruity of State-aided 
religion, when dissociated from 
State control? This is a ques- 
tion which is being asked by 
many in the non - established 
Churches; it is asked by 
many who, like the present 
writer, are dissenters by 
birth, temperament, and con- 
viction, and who have no 
effusive friendliness towards 
Establishments. 

Earnest men who are by no 
means enamoured of Churches 
are compelled to admit the 
necessity of union among relig- 
ious organisations in face of 
the serious state of modern 
society. How can a disunited 
Church hope to cope with the 
process of disintegration which 
is observable in all depart- 
ments of life. Chalmers, in his 
day, held it to be the duty of 
the Church to meet life at all 
points. In his view the Church 
should touch the intellectual 
and the social as well as the 
religious side of society. The 
work he did in the sphere of 
intellect, and notably in moral 
philosophy and science, evinced 
his broad views of the relation 
between intellect and religion. 
And who can forget his noble 
efforts to infuse into political 
economy the spirit of Christ- 
ianity? With Chalmers Christ- 
ianity was not the science of 
other - worldliness: it was 4 
principle of individual regen- 
eration and social organisation, 
by means of which the Head- 
ship of Christ was to mean the 
supremacy of Christianity in 
modern life. The Disruption 
—which need not have taken 
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place had Scottish opinion 
instead of English been the 
determining factor—shattered 
the ideal of Chalmers. The 
phrase “Headship of Christ” 
got narrowed into an ecclesias- 
tical battle-cry, and in the dust 
and turmoil of controversy the 
relation of Christianity to all 
phases of the national: life be- 
came obscured, with the result 
that literature, science, political 
economy, and intellectual and 
social development generally, 
have become divorced from 
Presbyterianism, which, from 
being the national force which 
Knox claimed it to be, has 
degenerated into sectarianism. 
The Churches are now waking 
to a sense of their defects, and 
especially in the matter of 
social conditions there has been 
within recent years a quicken- 
ing of the religious conscience. 
All sections of Presbyterians 
are now making persistent 
efforts to grapple with the 
terrible conditions under which 
thousands of people in Scottish 
towns and villages are living, 
but, in consequence of our divi- 
sions, religious energies in social 
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reform are sadly dissipated. 
In material prosperity the age 
in which we live has made 
great strides, but on all that 
pertains to the higher things 
of the mind and spirit there 
has fallen the blight of ma- 
terialism. In presence of the 
grave dangers which confront 
society the present fragment- 
ary and jealous sectarianism is 
not only suicidal on the part of 
the Church, but is full of peril 
to society. It behoves all 
earnest Scotsmen to lay aside 
their prejudices, to put behind 
them purely theoretic quibbles 
about Church and State, and 
to do their utmost to bring 
about such a union of Presby- 
terianism as shall enable the 
Church to go forward to the 
great conflict with evil under 
the banner of union. The only 
hope for the modern world lies 
in the union of the theocratic 
and the democratic elements, 
and this will only be secured 
when once more a_ united 
Church takes her place as the 
regenerator and inspirer of 
human life in its social as well 
as in its individual aspects. 
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A Kine’s SPEECH, in style 
as in substance, does not de- 
mand a detailed criticism. 
Long habit has ordained that 
a Cabinet in composing this 
necessarily dry and barren 
document is not upon its 
oath. It expresses rather an 
aspiration than a design, and 
the comparison of the work 
of most sessions with the 
Speech which opened them elo- 
quently illustrates the vanity 
of human wishes. A year 
hence we shall be able to test 
the hopes of our Radicals by 
the measure of their fulfilment, 


and in the meantime we may 
contemplate the Government’s 
progress with an easy satis- 


faction. Its programme of 
last year is not yet carried 
out, and its present ambition, 
if it be not set aside, will most 
surely o’erleap itself. 

From many uncertainties, 
one truth emerges: the Liberal 
Party, as Mr Balfour has 
pointed out, prefers constitu- 
tional to social reform. Though 
upon the hustings it holds out 
bribes to the people, it changes 
its mind when it reaches West- 
minster. In an instant the 
people is forgotten, and the 
one thing necessary seems to 
be the tinkering of the Con- 
stitution. As the Liberals 
know no reverence, so they de- 
light in abstract theories and 


moral (or immoral) maxims, 
They are like pot-house poli- 
ticians, whose eloquence out- 
runs their knowledge of 
affairs, and who believe that 
they will enhance their own 
importance by _ shouting, 
“Down with everything that’s 
up!” SoSir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues, 
instead of redeeming their 
promises of reform, have re- 
solved to refashion the instru- 
ment of government. They 
are reflecting as deeply as they 
can upon the House of Lords, 
and we await the result with 
composure. They do not wish 
to change the constitution of 
the Upper House. In their 
cynicism they do not conceal 
their fear that reform might 
strengthen it. But they in- 
tend, if they can, to take away 
from it the power of veto, and 
to leave it as the mere symbol 
of an ancient and august body. 
That they will succeed in their 
design is impossible. The Con- 
stitution can only be revised 
after a succession of general 
elections, and our present 
Government has neither the 
courage to dissolve nor the 
strength to engage upon 4 
constitutional strife, of which 
its youngest member could 
not see the end. 

At the same time, no Tory 
will object to Sir Henry’s 
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ambitious policy. There is 
nothing which will keep the 
Radicals so effectually out of 
mischief as a tilt at the House 
of Lords. Even if so vain a 
project as this does not drive 
them from office, it will pass 
the time innocuously and it 
will divide their ranks. And 
then, as if a contest of 
House against House were not 
enough, the Prime Minister is 
resolved, at the same time, to 
satisfy the aspirations of the 
Irish Nationalists. The many 
promises which he and his 
colleagues made at the general 
election are already broken. 
Though Ireland was then kept 
discreetly in the background, 
though we were told that the 
free and independent voters 
were invited merely to repat- 
riate the Chinamen, who are 
still toiling on the Rand, it 
is to a constitutional change 
in the government of Ireland 
that the present session will be 
devoted. The poor Sir Henry 
is on the horns of a dilemma. 
If he refrain from the larger 
policy, he will not satisfy “the 
legitimate aspiration” of Mr 
Redmond. If, on the other 
hand, he satisfies this aspira- 
tion, he should alienate the 
Liberal Imperialists. This last 
enterprise is difficult enough. 
Hitherto the stalwarts, who 
shared Lord Rosebery’s soli- 
tude in the furrow, have proved 
themselves inalienable. They 
have patiently surrendered to 
the persuasiveness of the ballot- 
box. At the request of Mr 
Keir Hardie they left their 
cherished opinions outside the 
House of Commons. But on 
the question of Ireland they 
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are almost too deeply com- 
mitted. Recognising the un- 
popularity of Mr Giadstone’s 
last bill, they pledged them- 
selves to support the principles 
of the Union. Mr Haldane, who 
has not yet acquired the cun- 
ning without which no Radical 
statesman is complete, boldly 
asserted that “it would be a 
breach of faith to use the votes 
of Unionist Free-Traders for the 
purpose of setting up a system 
of which Unionist Free-Traders 
did not approve.” Sir Edward 
Grey, with an equal careless- 
ness, declared that “votes 
given for Free Trade would not 
be used to introduce Home 
Rule.” Had these two states- 
men studied the methods of Mr 
Gladstone, their revered leader, 
to better purpose, they would 
not have put themselves in 
their present ambiguous posi- 
tion, They would have quali- 
fied their statements with so 
many “ifs” and “ans,” that 
they would have been able to 
support either side without 
contradiction. However, time 
will point out the way of their 
escape, and Mr Redmond may 
prove as clever a persuader as 
Mr Keir Hardie. 

For Mr Asquith there is no 
chance of evasion. He has 
taken a header, and cannot 
possibly recover the shore of 
safety. With a heat which 
seems @ little superfluous, he 
was induced by Lord Percy 
to give a definite pledge. “I 
want to use very plain lan- 
guage with regard to this 
matter,” he said, “and I will, 
therefore, say this in face 
of the House. If, when the 
scheme of the Government is 
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produced, it contains any pro- 
vision which, either in letter 
or spirit, is inconsistent with 
or is a violation of any pledge, 
declaration, or assurance that 
I have ever given, either before 
or during the general election, 
—if that is the case, and it 
can be proved, I will at once 
resign my position in his 
Majesty’s Government.” The 
speech, in its personal inten- 
sity, reminds us of that oration 
of Burke’s, in the course of 
which he threw a dagger upon 
the floor of the House; and 
it is plain that Mr Asquith 
means business. For his col- 
league, Mr Haldane, retreat 
is still possible. Sir Edward 
Grey may still direct the 
Foreign relations of Great 
Britain. But between Mr 
Redmond and Mr Asquith it 
is war to the knife; and if 
the leader of the Irish Party is 
satisfied, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman must look about 
him for a new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. And if Mr 
Redmond is not satisfied, why, 
then, the whole Government 
will find that its best safety 
lies in resignation. 

But it is by its omissions 
that the King’s Speech is most 
highly distinguished. By far 
the most important event of 
the coming year will be the 
Colonial Conference, and of 
this the King’s advisers are 
ominously silent. Their silence 
is easily intelligible. They 
dread this Conference as bitter- 
ly as they dislike the Colonies. 
Radicals though they be, they 
are the determined foes of free 
speech, and they tremble when 
they consider the Colonial in- 
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sistence upon an unpalatable 
discussion. There is not one 
of our Ministers that can men- 
tion the word “protection” 
without a blush. They are one 
and all convinced that there 
is a kind of indelicacy in 
the secret thought of tariff 
reform. They have decided, 
with a Pecksniffian superiority, 
that while the Colonies may 
talk over the matter of pref- 
erence among themselves, they 
must not say a word of it to 
the mother-country. They 
will not tolerate disloyalty to 
the sacred principle of Free 
Trade, spoken or unspoken, and 
they are sure that a commer- 
cial union of England with her 
Colonies would be an outrage 
upon their faith. Now if Free 
Trade were all that Radical 
fancy paints it, the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Government 
would be ridiculous. Surely 
a free discussion could not but 
reassure the waverers and con- 
vert the enemy. Why, with 
a cause that in their own 
estimation is perfect, should 
the Liberal Party dread the 
simple raising of a plain 
question? That it will suffer 
from its timidity is evident. 
The Colonial Premiers, who do 
not share the superstition of 
the Cobdenites, are crossing 
the ocean not for their pleasure, 
but for the proper understand- 
ing of Colonial policy, and they 
are not likely to look with a 
sympathetic eye upon the in- 
doctrinated folly of Mr Asquith. 
If they are to be gagged when 
they arrive in London, it would 
be far better for them to stay 
at home. Their visit, passed 
in restraint and solaced only 
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by the zeal and courage of the 
Opposition, is not likely to cast 
a lustre on the Government. 
The cause of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s silence, 
therefore, is clear enough. Its 
absurdity is equally evident. 
But the policy of the ostrich 
is not wise. That foolish bird 
is still visible to the hunter 
even when its head is deeply 
buried in the sand. 

On the subject of Jamaica, 
also, the King’s Speech was 
unnecessarily mysterious. It 
said either too much or too 
little. A mere distribution of 
thanks on all sides was not 
enough. We do not yet know 
how great is the debt which 
we owe to America, and until 
the facts are discovered we 
have no standard by which 
to measure our gratitude. 
Some facts are not in dispute. 
On January 14, Jamaica, that 
country of dark romance, was 
wrecked by an _ earthquake. 
Admiral Davis, of the Ameri- 
can Navy, hastened “in the 
cause of humanity” to the 
spot, and, without the know- 
ledge of the Governor, though 
with the concurrence of a sub- 
ordinate, landed armed troops 
upon the devastated island. 
Why armed troops should be 
necessary to fight an earth- 
quake and to assuage the suffer- 
ings which it caused, we do 
not know. As little do we 
know how the landing of 
bluejackets could serve “the 
cause of humanity”; and 
though it is easy to surmise 
why the presence of Admiral 
Davis’s men was not accept- 
able, both sides have agreed, 
it seems, to say little or noth- 
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ing about it. At any rate, 
Sir Alexander Swettenham’s 
protest is unanswered, and 
America has been publicly 
thanked, no doubt, “in the 
cause of humanity.” But the 
incident suggests several re- 
flections, and distressing as it 
was on all accounts, it should 
teach a lesson or lessons which 
England will find it profitable 
to learn. 

No sooner did the news of 
the rebuff administered by Sir 
Alexander Swettenham to the 
American Admiral reach Eng- 
land than the whole press of 
the country arose in its majesty 
against the English Governor. 
The press did not wait to make 
inquiries. Its mind was made 
up on the spot. Our repre- 
sentative was guilty of out- 
rageous conduct. Of that 
there was and could be no 
doubt. Some critics attrib- 
uted his action to drunken- 
ness, others to an ungovern- 
able malice. The Ministers 
were not much more loyal than 
the press. Mr Haldane, for a 
reason which is not apparent, 
hastened to make a public 
apology. But no one had a 
word to say in favour of the 
Governor ; no one dared to ex- 
press appreciation of a brave 
man, sorely tried by calamity 
and impertinence. It was clear 
to all that Sir Alexander Swet- 
tenham had repelled kindness 
by insult; it was clear also 
that the bluejackets of Admiral 
Davis were mild - mannered 
gentlemen, swayed by nothing 
else than “the cause of hum- 
anity,” and there was an end 
of it. 

But it was not quite the end. 
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Presently there returned from 
Jamaica some travellers who 
knew the truth, and who are 
not swayed by the common 
superstition. Their testimony 
in Sir Alexander’s favour was 
unanimous. Where there are 
so many voices, it is difficult to 
choose one, but we will let Mr 
Hamar Greenwood speak, be- 
cause he is a Canadian who 
understands the difficulties of 
colonial government, and a 
Liberal who is untainted by 
the vice of jingoism. And 
this is his opinion. “As to 
the tone and diction of the 
Governor’s letter to the 
American Admiral,” he writes, 
“T can only say this, that 
the Governor would be the 
last man to cause offence, and 
the puerile criticism of the 
terms of the letter under the 
frightful conditions then exist- 
ing is simply the latest case of 


the criticism of the strong man 
in the firing-line by the fool in 


the arm-chair at home. Is it 
come to this, that the might 
and majesty of the British 
Empire is to be prostituted to 
an outburst of Yankee bosh ? 
No one who was not on the 
very verge of hell can for a 
moment understand the tre- 
mendous strain on the Gover- 
nor and every one else for at 
least forty-eight hours after the 
calamity.” 

The plain truth is not likely 
to have an instant effect. There 
seems to be a disease in the 
temperament of Englishmen 
which persuades them to sur- 
render their champions at the 
first breath of suspicion. The 
leader-writers at home did not 
pause to consider Sir Alex- 
ander’s anxiety or provoca- 
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tion. They did not remember 
that the sudden apparition of 
a foreign force in a place of 
panic might have a disastrous 
effect upon the native popul- 
ace. They did not ask what 
feeling the Jamaican negro had 
for the American bluejacket. 
They did not trouble to analyse 
“the cause of humanity,” of 
which we hear so much upon 
paper and see so little in com- 
mon life. They were content 
to take the text of a letter, not 
intended for publication, and 
written in a moment of un- 
speakable stress, and to con- 
demn the writer unheard and 
undefended. Time and know- 
ledge have happily put Sir 
Alexander Swettenham right 
in the eyes of the world. But 
the injustice was bitter enough 
to bear, and its memory will 
not soften the lot of our public 
servants. In every part of the 
globe there are devoted Eng- 
lishmen who give their lives 
for their country. Their pay 
is no bigger than their chance 
of distinction. They do their 
duty in silence and without 
complaint, and the least reward 
they can expect is that their 
actions should not be always 
misinterpreted. Self-sacrifice 
demands appreciation, and if 
we permit press and politicians 
to insult the governors of our 
colonies and dependencies, we 
shall be unable to find brave 
and wise men willing to under- 
take the thankless and arduous 
task of foreign service. It is 
not for money, but for patriot- 
ism, that these men live and 
work and die; and their 
patriotism will not for ever 
survive the harsh oriticism 
of Little Englanders, who are 
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convinced that the man on the 

ot is always wrong, and that 
an indelible blot always be- 
smirches the fair fame of him 
who serves his country in war 
or in peace. 

Had the Admiral, desirous 
of serving the cause of human- 
ity, been other than an Amer- 
ican, the condemnation of Sir 
Alexander Swettenham would 
have been less eloquent. But 
for more than a century we 
have treated America as 
favoured nation. We have 
accepted insults at her hand 
without a murmur. We have 
permitted her Presidents, in 
search of votes, to indulge in 
the popular pastime of twist- 
ing the lion’s tail, and have 
not complained. We sub- 
mitted to the injustice of the 
Geneva award in _ politic 
silence; and Radical states- 
men, intent upon an emotion, 
have found a pride in the 
sad memory of the Alabama. 
Whenever there has been a 
dispute between England and 
America, England has sub- 
mitted with the best possible 
grace; nor has she hesitated 
to sacrifice her Colonies to her 
friendship with the United 
States. In defence of this in- 
veterate policy, she has found 
no other excuse in public than 
that blood is thicker than 
water,—a meaningless maxim, 
—and has attempted to defend 
her weakness by an imprac- 
ticable sentiment. 

It was, indeed, in obedience 
to this sentiment that the 
people of England hailed Ad- 
miral Davis as a deliverer. 
But at least it may be argued 
that hitherto the sentiment has 
masked a far stronger feeling. 
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It is not merely in obedience 
to a theory of blood and water 
that we have preserved an ob- 
sequious demeanour towards 
America. We have remem- 
bered that the coast of Canada 
is long to defend, and that the 
Atlantic Ocean is not crossed 
in a day. It has, therefore, 
seemed prudent to keep in- 
violate our friendship with 
America, But there is no 
longer a sound excuse for what 
once seemed to be prudent. 
The constitution of the New 
World has been suddenly 
changed. The rise of Japan 
has persuaded America to at- 
tempt the solution of a fresh 
problem. She is no longer 
supreme upon the Pacific 
coast. Our new ally is a just 
and powerful counterpoise. 
The marvellous growth of 
Canada has been matched by 
the growth, no less marvellous, 
of Japan. It was an easy 
sport, when no rival threat- 
ened, to twist the lion’s tail; 
and though no doubt there 
were circumstances in the dis- 
pute between Sir Alexander 
Swettenham and Admiral 
Davis which made the Amer- 
icans unwilling to continue the 
discussion, it is evident that 
the old-fashioned policy of 
bluff will be less widely pop- 
ular in the future than in the 
past. The change will be for 
the better on both sides. It 
is only upon equal terms that 
two great nations can ap- 
proach one another. We do 
not suppose that America ap- 
preciated very highly our atti- 
tude of acquiescence. It is 
easier to quarrel with a man 
than to agree with a toady ; 
and now that the only sound 
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reason for cant is removed, we 
look forward to the foundation 
of a better understanding be- 
tween England and America 
than has hitherto been possible. 


At present Japan is an un- 
known country, and unknown 
it will remain to the West 
for many generations. We 
have, as yet, no means of 
judging the strange folk with 
which we are allied. We have 
a profound knowledge of its 
arts. The externals of its life 
are familiar to all those who 
choose to study it. If we will, 
we can wrestle like the Japan- 
ese; we can learn to dis- 
tinguish one school of painting 
from another; we can even 
acquire the rudiments of the 
language. And when all this 
is done, what do we know? 
The most striking fact in a 
striking book, lately published, 
‘The Life and Letters of 
Lafcadio Hearn,’ is Hearn’s 
confession of failure to under- 
stand the Japanese character. 
Few Europeans have ever had 
Hearn’s opportunity of observa- 
tion, and of those who have 
had, not one has possessed 
Hearn’s talent for sympathy 
and sensitiveness to impres- 
sions. A man of genius, almost 
devoid of prejudice, loving the 
surface of Japanese life with 
ardour, married to a Japanese 
wife, he is forced to acknow- 
ledge an ignorance of the people. 
“Oh! you talk of being without 
intellectual companionship !| ”— 
thus he writes to a friend— 
“O ye Eight Hundred Myriads 
of Gods! What would you do 
if you were me? Lo! the 
illusion is gone!—Japan in 
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Kyushu is like Europe,— ex- 
cept I have no friend. The 
differences in ways of think- 
ing, and the difficulties of 
language, render it impossible 
for an educated Japanese to 
find pleasure in the society 
of a European. Here is an 
astounding fact. The Japan- 
ese child is as close to you 
as a European child—perhaps 
closer and sweeter, because 
infinitely more natural and 
naturally refined. Cultivate 
his mind, and the more it is 
cultivated the (farther you 
push him from you. Why? 
Because there the race anti- 
podalism shows itself. As 
the Oriental thinks naturally 
to the left where we think to 
the right, the more you cultiv- 
ate him the more strongly will 
he think in the opposite direc- 
tion from you. Finis sweet- 
ness, sympathy, friendship.” 
This clear and definite opin- 
ion was not expressed by a 
wandering tourist or a travel- 
ling journalist, but by one 
who judged Japan after a 
long and intimate experience. 
If Hearn could not under- 
stand the Japanese mind, to 
whom shall the understand- 
ing be given? He was gifted 
beyond other sons of men for 
the appreciation of strange 
peoples. A travelling poet, 
gipsy artist, he had lived 
under many skies, he had 
been tanned by many suns. 
He did not entertain the 
narrow views of the West. 
The cant of equality and 
natural rights was odious to 
him. “Now, to talk to people 
who know nothing of social 
science, of political economy, 
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of ethical ideas in their rela- 
tion to eternal truths,” he says 
somewhere,—“ to talk to such 
people of their rights, is like 
giving a new-born baby a 
razor to play with. Or putting 
a loaded revolver in the hands 
of a mischievous child. Or 
inviting a crowd of urchins to 
make a bonfire in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of ten thousand 
barrels of gunpowder. And 
the Oriental knows this.” 
Hearn knew it too. He knew 
as well as the best Oriental 
that it was better to speak 
of duties than rights; and 
knowing this, he was still 
ignorant of the true nature 
of the Orient. 

But though with the candour 
of an honest man he confessed 
his ignorance of the Japanese 
character, he yet remains the 
best writer on Japan that the 
West has ever sent forth. His 
quick imagination, his fine 
sense of words, enabled him 
to describe what he saw with 
a truth and artistry that are 
denied to the most of men. 
His strange descent, the many 
years of wandering which pre- 
ceded his arrival in Japan, 
made him apt for the accom- 
plishment of his task. He im- 
parted something of his own 
temperament to all that he 
wrote. And though he suc- 
ceeded in drawing beautiful 
pictures of a strange country, 
he owns how much of his own 
colour and fancy he put into 
his work. He confesses that 
to live in Japan is “like escap- 
ing from an almost unbearable 
atmospheric pressure into a 
rarefied, highly oxygenated 
medium.” The escape, pleas- 
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ant as it was, was not without 
its drawback. “How much 
one loses!” he says. ‘‘ Never a 
fine inspiration, a deep emotion, 
a profound joy, or a profound 
pain—never a thrill or, as the 
French say so much better 
than we, a frisson. So literary 
work is dry, long, hard, dead 
work.” His own work escaped 
the coldness of Japan. Thrill, 
or fr is its very essence. 
But the thrill was natural to 
him, and had he stayed, as he 
once wished, in a Latin country 
the thrill would have intensi- 
fied with the years. 

That such a man as Hearn 
should have eaten out his heart 
as @ professor of English in 
Japan is not a credit to our 
patronage of literature. He 
wrote for a few, and for the 
sake of his work, and his fame 
will grow year after year now 
that it can no longer solace 
him. Miss Bisland has written 
his life and edited his letters 
with a sympathetic hand. She 
has wisely suppressed herself 
as much as possible, and let 
Hearn tell his own story. 
And an enthralling story it 
is. Hearn, like so many men 
of imagination, was not al- 
ways a sound judge of books 
and events. He praised the 
wrong Arnold, and he was 
a devoted disciple of that 
eminent exponent of the com- 
monplace — Herbert Spencer. 
But we would forgive him 
far worse aberrations than 
these. For he was a man 
of genius, who, though he 
lived in the cold and rarefied 
atmosphere of Japan, dipped 
his pen in the fire of the 
coloured South. 














In an Empire such as ours, 
whose coasts are washed by 
many seas, and whose mari- 
time interests and fisheries are 
the greatest in the world, it 
is not surprising that questions 
should arise from time to time 
with one or other of our neigh- 
bours as to the rights of fishery 
or the extent of territorial juris- 
diction on our coasts or on 
theirs. At the present moment 
we are involved with New- 
foundland and the United 
States as to the interpreta- 
tion of a fishery treaty—one 
of that peculiar group of 
North American treaties 
which, as Pitt predicted, have 
proved a fertile source of inter- 
national embarrassment and 
dispute. Once more, for the 
second or third time, we are 
endeavouring to force a three- 
mile limit upon reluctant 
Spain — on this occasion in 
favour of British trawlers 
fishing on the Spanish coast. 
And in contrast to this the 
Supreme Criminal Court of 
Scotland has recently decided 
that, under a British statute, 
foreigners as well as subjects 
are debarred from trawling 
within the Moray Firth, a 
great Scottish bay, far be- 
yond the three-mile limit, and 
it may be up to twenty-five 
miles or more from its shores. 
In coming to this conclusion, 
so contrary to current ideas 
on the subject, the Court held 
that the prohibition was ex- 
press and unqualified; that it 
applied to a precisely defined 
area—namely, an arm of the 
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sea, inter fauces terre, which 
was not proved to be outwith 
the territorial jurisdiction of 
this country, and might well 
be within it, both under Scots 
Law and the Law of Nations; 
and that it was unreasonable 
to suppose that the Legislature 
had resolved deliberately to 
impose a futile restriction upon 
its own countrymen, and at the 
same time to create a hurt- 
ful monopoly in favour of 
foreigners and so defeat the 
object of the statute. 
Perhaps the most interest- 
ing part of the judgment 
refers to the North Sea Con- 
vention of 1882, in which the 
“exclusive right of fishery” 
along the North Sea coasts 
of the signatory Powers—thus 
including the Moray Firth—is 
defined as extending to three 
miles from low-water mark 
or from a base-line across 
the mouth of bays where 
the width does not exceed 
ten miles. It has generally 
been supposed that this limit 
also represented the extent 
of the territorial jurisdiction 
of the neighbouring State 
over the fishing operations of 
foreigners, or at least of for- 
eigners to whom the Conven- 
tion applied. But this was 
not the view taken by the 
Court. <A distinction of great 
importance was drawn, ap- 
parently for the first time, 
between the exclusive right of 
fishing under the Convention 
and the right of the adjoining 
State to regulate the fisheries 
off its coasts, so long as sub- 
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jects and foreigners are treated 
alike. Exclusive fishing privi- 
leges, as defined by convention, 
said Lord Kyllachy, are one 
thing; territorial jurisdiction, 
proprietory or protective, is 
a different thing. “There is 
certainly nothing in the Con- 
vention,” he added, “which in 
the least conflicts with the 
right of the several contract- 
ing nations to impose, each 
of them within its territorial 
limits (whatever these are), 
restrictions universally applic- 
able against injurious practices 
or modes of fishing, such as are 
by this statute and by-law 
imposed here.” The case, it 
may be noted, concerned a 
Norwegian trawler, or rather 
one of a fleet of trawlers 
maintained by English capital, 
but registered in Norway to 
evade the statute and enable 
them to fish habitually in the 
Moray Firth; and no treaty 
exists with Norway as _ to 
the rights of fishery. It was 
not, however, decided on this 
ground, the law being held 
to apply equally to subjects 
of States signatory of the 
Convention. 

The decision of the Scottish 
Court, representing the unani- 
mous opinion of a full bench 
of twelve judges, is unquestion- 
ably of great interest, both 
from an international point 
of view and with respect to 
the preservation of the sea 
fisheries. It comes at a 
time when, chiefly owing to 
the enormous development of 
steam trawl-fishing in West- 
ern Europe and the im- 


poverishment of the older 
fishing- grounds, there is «a 
general 


feeling among re- 
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sponsible authorities in this 
and other countries that the 
limit of three miles at pres- 
ent usually enforced is too 
restricted. Experience has 
shown that the opinion prev- 
alent = generation ago, that 
the piscatory resources of the 
sea are inexhaustible, is not 
well founded. There is not 
now a single maritime coun- 
try in Europe in which un- 
restricted liberty of fishing is 
permitted, and the tendency 
everywhere is to increase the 
stringency of the regulations 
and to extend them farther 
from the coast. It is in the 
North Sea, where trawling has 
been chiefly developed, that 
the effects of over-fishing are 
most marked. Experts have 
computed that the aggregate 
fishing-capacity of the modern 
fleets is approximately equal 
to 10,000 of the old sailing 
smacks, and that the area of 
the sea-bottom daily swept by 
their trawl-nets exceeds 1500 
square miles. With such an 
enormous increase in the 
means of catching fish, it is not 
to be wondered at that the old 
grounds have shown signs of 
exhaustion. For many years 
trawlers have complained of a 
growing scarcity of valuable 
flat-fishes, which they attribute 
to the wholesale destruction of 
the small and immature forms 
in the neighbourhood of the 
coast. These complaints have 
been borne out by the inquiries 
of Select Committees of Parlia- 
ment, and by official statistics, 
which show that the quantity 
of fish taken by English 
trawlers from the North Sea 
was less in 1905 than in 1903 
by more than a million cwts.— 
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a decrease partly due to the 
trawlers forsaking the North 
Sea. It is agreed on all hands 
that the wasteful destruction of 
immature flat-fishes by trawling 
cannot be obviated by dealing 
with the mesh of the net or 
with the fish after capture, but 
only by putting a stop to that 
mode of fishing on the grounds 
where such fish are abundant. 
The trawl-owners attempted 
to do this in a direct manner 
in 1890 by voluntarily agreeing 
to abstain from fishing within 
a large and precisely defined 
area, of more than 5000 square 
miles, off the German and 
Danish coasts, where small flat- 
fishes abound. This arrange- 
ment breaking down, they en- 
deavoured to get an Act passed 
to make the sale of immature 
flat-fishes illegal, their argu- 
ment being that if this were 
done, trawling on the area in 
question would be unprofitable, 
and would consequently cease. 
Since then several Bills with 
this object in view have been 
introduced, but all have failed 
to become law, mainly because 
it was felt to be extremely prob- 
lematical whether a general 
enactment of the kind would 
secure the cessation of trawling 
on the continental area without 
injuriously affecting the fish- 
eries on our own coasts, and 
raising the price of fish. There 
thus remains as the only feas- 
ible alternative the direct 
closure of the grounds, as first 
proposed by the trawlers; and 
this was the method advocated 
by the Committee of 1900, who 
recommended that no effort 
should be 





spared by the 


Government to arrange for 
international treatment of the 
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subject generally, and especi- 
ally for the regulation of the 
North Sea area. The earlier 
Committee of 1893 also recom- 
mended international regula- 
tions, but in another and a 
better way. They came to the 
definite conclusion that the 
three-mile limit was insufficient 
for effectively controlling the 
operations of fishermen and 
securing the protection of 
spawning and immature fish, 
and that for fishery purposes 
alone the limit should be ex- 
tended on an _ international 
basis, so that each country 
might discharge these duties 
in the waters immediately ad- 
jacent to its coasts, and they 
“earnestly ’ recommended that 
&@ proposition on these lines 
should be submitted to an In- 
ternational Conference of the 
Powers. It is known that in 
1895 the Dutch Government 
invited the Powers to agree to 
an extension of the territorial 
waters to a distance of twelve 
miles from the coast, and in 
the same year a British Act 
was passed extending jurisdic- 
tion over trawling on the coast 
of Scotland to thirteen miles 
from the shore, provided the 
States which signed the North 
Sea Convention accepted it as 
binding on their own subjects ; 
but, inasmuch as no papers 
dealing with these matters 
have been laid before Parlia- 
ment, it is uncertain what re- 
ception was given to the Dutch 
proposal by the British Govern- 
ment, or how far they have 
gone in giving effect to the rec- 
ommendations of the Commit- 
tees of the House of Commons 
or of the statute of 1895. 

That there is a general need 
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of regulating trawling beyond 
three miles from the coast is 
shown by recent practice in 
several countries. Our own 
Legislature, either directly or 
through the Departments con- 
cerned, has prohibited this 
method of fishing in Scotland 
and Ireland in considerable 
areas outside that distance. In 
Spain and Portugal it is inter- 
dicted within six miles, and in 
Austria and Italy within five 
miles, of the shore, and almost 
all countries in which it is 
practised have forbidden it 
within the waters under their 
immediate control. Of late 
years the conditions have be- 
come aggravated. Owing to the 
impoverishment of the North 
Sea the trawlers are deserting 
it and flocking to the less ex- 
ploited grounds on foreign 
coasts, their operations now 
extending from the White Sea 
and Iceland to the coasts of 
Spain, Portugal, and even Mo- 
rocco. An increasing propor- 
tion of the trawled fish landed 
comes from distant waters—in 
1905 it amounted on the east 
coast of England to nearly 
two million cwts., or over 30 
per cent of the whole. It is 
therefore not surprising that 
many foreign authorities are 
apprehensive that what has 
happened in the North Sea will 
happen sooner or later on their 
own coasts, and desire in the 
interests of their own fisheries 
and fishermen that the trawlers 
should be kept from encroach- 
ing too near their shores. 

It is very commonly sup- 
posed that jurisdiction over 
foreign fishermen cannot ap- 
ply beyond three miles from 
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the coast, either because of 
the existence of international 
agreements, in which the 
boundary of exclusive fishing 
is placed at that distance, or 
because it is the limit recog- 
nised by international law. 
Neither assumption is well 
founded. Fishery conventions 
between certain foreign nations 
exist in which a greater dis- 
tance is specified, as between 
Spain and Portugal, Denmark 
and Sweden, Austria and 
Italy; while those in force 
on our own coasts affect only 
a small number of States, and 
that unequally. These conven- 
tions are four in number: two 
were concluded with France, 
in 1839 and 1867; one with 
Belgium in 1852; and the last, 
usually known as the North 
Sea Convention, with those 
Powers, and with Germany, 
Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands, in 1882. In all of them 
the definition of the exclusive 
fishery limit is the same, three 
miles from low-water mark, 
with a ten-mile base-line for 
bays, but the extent of coast 
to which it refers is not the 
same in each. In those with 
France and Belgium it applies 
“along the whole extent of 
the coasts’”’ of the signatory 
Powers, whereas in the North 
Sea Convention, though these 
words are also used, it has 
been decided by legal author- 
ities that it is restricted to 
the coasts of the North Sea 
to which the Convention is 
confined. As these are the 
only international treaties on 
the subject, the position at 
present is obviously anomal- 
ous. With regard to France 
2F 
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and Belgium, the three-mile 
limit is in force on all the 
coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. As concerns the 
other Powers named, Germany, 
Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands, it is in force only on the 
eastern, or North Sea, coasts. 
On the other coasts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and on the 
whole of the Irish coast, the 
boundary of exclusive fishing 
with respect to all countries 
but France and Belgium is 
undefined, and falls to be de- 
termined by the general prin- 
ciples of international law. 
This is also true of all other 
nations, as, for example, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and Spani- 
ards, on all parts of the British 
and Irish coasts; it is equally 
true of British trawlers on the 
coasts of foreign States with 
which no convention exists. 
In all such cases the bound- 
ary must be determined by 
the principles of international 
law. 

One of the established prin- 
ciples of international law is 
that the exclusive fishing be- 
longs to a State up to the 
boundary of its territorial 
waters, It is admittedly open 
to any Government, in the 
absence of agreements to the 
contrary, to enforce that right 
on any part of its coast. If 
the opinion of the Scottish 
Court is rightly founded, a 
State may even prohibit the 
subjects of another nation with 
which a treaty defining the 
limits of exclusive fishing exists 
from practising a mode of fish- 
ing beyond these limits, pro- 
vided the prohibition applies 
equally to subjects and is 
within the territorial sea. It 
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thus becomes important to 
understand what the true 
limits of the territorial sea 
are —a subject about which 
a good deal of confusion hag 
gathered. Unfortunately, little 
or no guidance is to be ob- 
tained from the positive acts 
or declarations of States. It 
does not appear that any Euro- 
pean Government in modern 
times has formally and delib- 
erately defined the absolute ex- 
tent of the neighbouring sea 
it claims as pertaining to it, 
though for certain purposes, 
proprietory or jurisdictional, 
particular limits have been laid 
down by most. From very 
early times a distinction has 
been drawn between waters 
more or less landlocked by the 
territory of the State, as bays, 
gulfs, and arms of the sea, and 
the sea washing an open coast. 
With regard to the former, 
there is no general rule to 
determine what is and what 
is not territorial, and the prac- 
tice of nations has by no means 
been uniform. Each State 
deals with its bays in its own 
way, so far as it is enabled 
to do so with reference to other 
Powers. By the old common 
law of England, bays, gulfs, 
and arms of the sea, “ within 
the fauces terre,” where one 
shore can be “reasonably 
discerned” from the other, 
are regarded as within the 
body of a county, and thus 
territorial; and by the former 
law and practice in Scotland 
all the great firths were ter- 
ritorial, so far as concerned 
the exclusive right of fishery. 
In like manner the great bays 
on the English coast, or 80- 
called King’s Chambers, in- 
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cluding the whole of the Bristol 
Channel, were declared to be 
territorial in relation to neut- 
rality. In the absence of 
modern cases to test the vit- 
ality of these rules, it is un- 
certain whether a claim to such 
extensive jurisdiction would 
now be generally asserted, 
though it may be noted that 
by a recent decision the upper 
part of the Bristol Channel, 
where the width is about thirty- 
seven miles, was shown to be 
territorial. In most fishery 
conventions the bays reserved 
for exclusive fishing do not ex- 
ceed ten miles in width at the 
mouth ; in those between Spain 
and Portugal the extent is 
twelve miles, which is also the 
fishery limit lately recom- 
mended by the Institut de 
Droit International. In the 
interpretation of the North 
American treaties this country 
has in practice departed from 
the original claim to the ex- 
clusive fishing in all bays, irre- 
spective of the distance between 
the headlands, and a six-mile 
limit is now in force, “ tempor- 
arily and as an act of grace,” 
except with regard to the Bay 
of Chaleur, which is held to be 
territorial and has a width at 
the entrance of over fourteen 
miles. Other instances of wide 
bays decided to be territorial 
are the Bay of Conception in 
Newfoundland, and Delaware 
and Chesapeake Bays in the 
United States, while Granville 
Bay, on the French coast, over 
seventeen miles wide, was re- 
served for French fishermen by 
the Convention of 1839. Nor- 
way, moreover, claims all the 
fjords on its coast, including 
the Vestfjord, at the Lofotens, 
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which is about fifty miles in 
width, and has successfully 
maintained its right to the 
exclusive fishing within them 
in negotiations with other 
Powers. 

On the whole, it may be said 
that, in the absence of treaties, 
there is nothing in the Law of 
Nations to prevent a State 
from exercising jurisdiction 
over wide bays which are 
clearly inter fauces terre, or 
“within land.” In any case, 
by the fundamental rule gov- 
erning the delimitation of the 
territorial sea, a nation has an 
admitted right to claim as terri- 
torial such bays as can be de- 
fended from its shores. From 
the great power of modern ar- 
tillery the areas thus brought 
under control may be exten- 
sive. It is interesting to note 
that on the coast of Scotland 
the rule would practically re- 
store the old limits of exclusive 
fishing, including the Minch 
and all the firths, with the 
exception of a small part of the 
Moray Firth at its entrance. 

With respect to the marginal 
sea washing an open coast, it 
is popularly supposed in this 
country that the limit under 
international law is three miles 
from the shore; but it is not 
difficult to show both historic- 
ally and by reference to ac- 
credited publicists that the 
true principle which deter- 
mines the extent is that 
just mentioned—the range of 
cannon. It was first definitely 
proposed in 1702 by Cornelius 
van Bynkershoek, an eminent 
Dutch judge. Taking advan- 
tage of an international custom 
which had grown up for a ship 
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within range of a fort on a 
foreign shore, he applied the 
principle in theory to the whole 
open coast of a State, whether 
fortified or not. The dominion 
of the territory was thus con- 
ceived as extending as far, and 
only as far, as projectiles could 
be thrown from the land, so 
that exclusive possession could 
be taken of the part com- 
manded. In the latter part 
of the century—a period of 
almost continuous maritime 
wars—this principle became 
the rule with regard to neutral 
waters, and took firm root in 
international law. Quite a 
series of edicts and _ inter- 
national treaties embodied it, 
to some of which Great Britain 
was a party. In practice, how- 
ever, there was a difficulty. 
The range of guns varied, and 
though the distance was usually 
determined by a “large gun of 
battery,” there was no certainty 
that it would be everywhere 
the same. It was thus an ad- 
vantage when a fixed distance 
was substituted for cannon- 
range, so long as it actually 
represented it. In 1782 an 
Italian writer, Galiani, pointed 
out that three miles was the 
farthest distance that any gun 
could throw a ball, and when 
war broke forth between Great 
Britain and France in 1793 
this was the limit enforced, for 
the first time, by the American 
Government, and for the same 
reason, that it was “the utmost 
range of a cannon ball.” It 
was, however, only “ provision- 
ally adopted,” and was not al- 
ways adhered to. What more 
than anything else gave cur- 


rency to the three-mile doc- 
trine were the decisions of Sir 
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William Scott (afterwards Lord 
Stowell) in the British High 
Court of Admiralty at the be- 
ginning of last century with 
reference to the capture of 
prizes by British cruisers, 
“We all know,” he said, 
quoting Bynkershoek’s famous 
aphorism, “that the rule of 
law on this subject is terre 
dominium finitur ubi finitur 
armorum vis; and since the 
introduction of firearms that 
distance has usually been re- 
cognised to be about three 
miles from shore” —a state- 
ment generally quoted by 
English and American writers 
as authority for the rule. 
Thus originating in questions 
of neutrality, it was applied 
to fisheries by Great Britain 
after the war with the United 
States in 1812, vessels of that 
nation being excluded from 
fishing within one marine 
league of British territories in 
North America,—a prohibition 
inserted, with certain excep- 
tions, in the treaty of 1818. 
Since then it has been adopted 
in various fishery conventions, 
and very generally applied by 
other countries (though with 
important exceptions), as the 
boundary of exclusive fishing. 

But the three-mile limit in 
its origin and development is 
an Anglo-American doctrine 
which has never been incor- 
porated into the general inter- 
national law of Europe. An 
extensive review of the writ- 
ings of accredited publicists 
shows that practically all agree 
that the range of guns is the 
historical basis of the delimita- 
tion of the territorial belt; 
and the majority, as Schmalz, 
Kliber, Ortolan, Hautefeuille, 
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Bluntschli, Massé, Lawrence, 
Pistoye and Duverdy, Pradier- 
Fodéré, Perels, Desjardins, de 
Martens, Aschehoug, and 
others, adhere to it as the 
only true rule. The accept- 
ance of Bynkershoek’s doctrine 
logically implies that the range 
of artillery at any particular 
period governs the extent of 
the territorial sea at that 
period, and many authorities, 
as Ortolan, Lawrence, Perels, 
Desjardins, Harburger, and 
de Martens, accept this view 
in its absolute form. Others, 
while admitting it as proper 
and reasonable, think that a 
mutual arrangement is first 
of all desirable or necessary, 
or that it applies specially to 
neutrality. Very few are of 
opinion that the three - mile 
limit has become established 
in international jurisprudence 
as the legal boundary. Calvo 
and Phillimore were the most 
important authorities who took 
this view; but both thought 
the extent too small, and that 
it ought logically to be in- 
creased owing to the greater 
range of modern artillery,—an 
opinion which is shared by 
Bishop, Woolsey, Fiore, Hall, 
and all recent writers. Lately, 
after exhaustive consideration, 
the Institut de Droit Inter- 
national and the International 
Law Association, representing 
the chief European publicists, 
have reaffirmed cannon-range 
as the public law of Europe. 
As this distance was, however, 
thought to be now too great 
for the exercise of all sovereign 
rights, they recommended its 
restriction to questions of 
neutrality. For other pur- 
poses, especially for the regu- 
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lation and preservation of sea- 
fisheries, it was agreed that 
the limit of three miles ordin- 
arily in use was inadequate 
and should be extended, the 
distances proposed varying 
from five to ten miles, and 
that finally adopted in the 
Rules drawn up was six miles, 
partly in order that European 
practice might be made uni- 
form with that already exist- 
ing in Spain and Portugal. 
But until an international 
arrangement of the kind is 
concluded, it is held that a 
State has an incontestable 
right, in the absence of 
treaties, to declare as its terri- 
torial sea the waters that may 
be dominated by guns on its 
coast. It must be borne in 
mind that when the three-mile 
limit was introduced, and for 
long after, it was identical 
with the farthest range of 
artillery, and was thus suffi- 
cient to secure to neutrals that 
their coasts should not be 
violated by the operations of 
belligerents carried on beyond 
that distance; while at the 
same time it measured the 
extent of the protection they 
were bound to afford to the 
vessels of one belligerent from 
attacks by the other. These 
are the most vital attributes 
of the territorial sea ; and now 
that guns throw shells fifteen 
miles and more, the three-mile 
limit is, ipso facto, obsolete for 
either purpose. 

From the foregoing it will 
appear that, however general 
the usage of some countries 
may have been, the three-mile 
limit is not now the boundary 
under international law. The 
practice of nations, moreover, 
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is by no means uniform. That 
of the United States, in par- 
ticular, has been inconsistent. 
When her interests required 
her to secure as narrow a 
width as possible, no nation 
could be more insistent on the 
marine league as the only 
limit sanctioned by the Law of 
Nations. On other occasions, 
when the aim was the opposite, 
she has displayed a singular 
versatility in discovering in the 
Law of Nations, or the laws of 
nature, just such principles as 
suited her case, at one time 
claiming the vague and wan- 
dering “boundary ” of the Gulf 
Stream, at another, the whole 
of Behring Sea. British prac- 
tice has been more uniform; 
but our Government has several 
times discussed or proposed 
wider limits. And since the 
increase in the power of ar- 
tillery manifestly altered the 
extent of appropriation, great 
care has been taken in statutes 
involving the territorial sea 
to reserve sovereignty to the 
utmost distance allowed by 
international law or neces- 
sary for the security of the 
realm. Such reservations are 
ample, explicit, and reiterated 
in the Territorial Waters Juris- 
diction Act, for example, which, 
often ineptly cited, merely ex- 
tended criminal jurisdiction 
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over foreigners for offences 
committed on the “open sea ” 
within a league of the coast; 
bays in England being left 
under the common law on the 
principle already explained, the 
range of vision, and in Scot- 
land, presumably under Scots 
law—.e., “ within land.” Lord 
Halsbury, the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, who had charge of the 
Act in 1878, has since ex- 
plained that in drafting it 
“they took care specially to 
avoid any measurements; the 
distance was left at such limit 
as was necessary for the de- 
fence of the realm; then the 
exact limit was given for the 
purpose in view.” Again, in 
the Act putting in force the 
North Sea Convention, care is 
taken not to confound the ex- 
clusive fishery limits under 
international law with the 
limits “defined by the terms 
of any convention, treaty, or 
arrangement for the time being 
in force” with any foreign 
State. In the absence of such 
agreement the extent is left 
to international law ; and this, 
as shown above, and declared 
by the late Lord Salisbury in 
1895, means the range of guns 
from the coast.' 

Still more important is the 
fact that four maritime nations, 
possessing more than half of 





1 Lord Salisbury said (6th May 1895—Hansard, vol. xxxiii. p. about 504): 
‘*Great care had been taken not to name three miles as the territorial limit. 
The limit depended on the distance to which a cannon-shot could go.” Mentions 
that a cannon was fired on Jubilee Day which carried twelve miles. 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell), who followed, said: ‘‘ He was far from 
saying that three miles was to be the limit of territorial waters for all time. 
Originally the distance was fixed by gun-shot, and it was always said that the 
distance a gun could fire to was three miles. How far this principle was to be 
extended, whether it was to be extended indefinitely, was a question for con- 
sideration, and it was a question which would not be without its difficulty.” 
Mentions a gun at Shoeburyness which fired a distance of thirteen miles. 
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the western coasts of Europe, 
reject the one-league boundary 
and enforce wider and older 
limits—viz., Spain, Portugal, 
Norway, and Sweden. They 
are weak States, it is true; but 
all the more are they entitled 
to rely upon a just interpreta- 
tion of the Law of Nations when 
their national rights are in- 
fringed. Spain and Portugal 
claim a boundary of six miles, 
and they have always resisted, 
as far as they could by diplo- 
matic means, the attempts of 
stronger Powers to impose upon 
them the one-league limit. Of 
late years their coasts have 
been frequented by English 
trawlers, who have refused to 
be bound by the national laws. 
In this course, according to 
their statement, they are sup- 
ported by our Foreign Office, 
which has informed them that 
the Government did not recog- 
nise any claims of the Spanish 
or Portuguese Governments 
to exercise jurisdiction over 
British vessels beyond the 
three-mile limit. Now the un- 
happy spectacle is witnessed 
of the national vessels being 
kept six miles off, while for- 
eigners trawl within the ter- 
ritorial waters up to three 
miles from shore. Neverthe- 
less the Spanish Government 
is absolutely within its right. 
The six-mile limit is the na- 
tional limit, introduced when 
the three-mile doctrine was 
still within the womb of time; 
it is inscribed in treaties; it is 
in perfect conformity with the 
Law of Nations, which allows 
more; it is the limit now 
recommended by European 
publicists for all countries. 
No wonder that the Spaniards 
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feel indignant. Great meet- 
ings have been held in Spain 
and Portugal to protest against 
the invasion of their waters by 
foreign trawlers, and to demand 
an international conference to 
fix an equitable limit. 

The territorial waters of 
Norway and Sweden are great- 
er than those of the Iberian 
States, owing to the method of 
measurement — namely, four 
miles from the shore or from a 
line connecting the outermost 
isles or rocks not permanently 
submerged. On some parts of 
the coast the space thus ap- 
propriated reaches to twelve 
miles from land. Norway also 
claims all the fjords, at least 
two of which are of large 
dimensions. The right to these 
extensive waters is, as in the 
case of Spain, based on long 
prescription, treaties, the Law 
of Nations, and national neces- 
sity. It is denied that the 
marine -league limit is estab- 
lished in international law. 
The Scandinavian States have 
always rejected it, and they 
refused to sign or adhere to the 
North Sea Convention on this 
ground. Special stress is laid 
on the moral reasons. In- 
habiting a sterile land, from 
which the most patient hus- 
bandry enables them to raise 
but scanty crops, the Nor- 
wegians have been blessed by 
Providence with a wealthy 
shore. The chief part of their 
subsistence is drawn from the 
sea, “with which they wage 4 
desperate war in the darkness 
and tempests of winter and 
spring to gain their daily 
bread”; always with toil and 
hardship, too often with dis- 
asters which leave their homes 
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desolate. It is held to be only 
just that this natural source of 
food should be preserved for 
the poor native fishermen, so 
long as the plain rights of 
other nations are not violated. 
The argument in conjunction 
with the facts above stated 
seems unanswerable ; and Nor- 
way has been more happy than 
Spain in having her rights 
respected by other Powers. 
France, in particular, whose 
traditional policy towards for- 
eign fishermen has always been 
humanitarian, accepted these 
arguments when French ves- 
sels wished to fish in the Vest- 
fjord, and did not insist on a 
three-mile limit being observed. 
Hitherto, Norwegian waters, 
which are rocky and deep, have 
been practically free from for- 
eign trawlers; and Norway 
has no trawlers of her own, 
unless the English vessels reg- 
istered there to fish in Scottish 
firths and landing their fish at 
English ports be so regarded. 
But within her wide territorial 
bounds, areas suitable for 
trawling are sure to exist; and 
now that English trawlers, 
having impoverished the North 
Sea and devastated many 
coasts, are eagerly searching 
for virgin grounds, they will 
be discovered sooner or later. 
The British Government will 
then have to decide whether to 
insist on imposing the obsolete 
three-mile limit on the Nor- 
wegians. But if Norway 
wishes other Powers to respect 
the wide waters she claims 
for the sole benefit of her 
own fishermen, she must be 
prepared to extend reciprocal 
treatment to them. Thov- 
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around the Moray Firth also 
have a hard struggle to earn 
their daily bread, and are as 
much entitled by international 
equity to be “protected from 
the intrusion of foreign ves- 
sels with large capital at dis- 
posal” as are Norwegians, 
who claim that privilege for 
themselves. These men have 
suffered, and now suffer, from 
the action of Norway in lend- 
ing her flag to English cap. 
italists, knowing it is to be 
used to evade a British law. 
For the “foreign” trawlers, 
who abandoned the Moray 
Firth after the decision of 
the High Court, have now 
returned, under circumstances 
and with a sequel that sug- 
gest a carefully rehearsed plan. 
A week or two ago the “ flag- 
masters” of several of these 
vessels—often the only Nor- 
wegians on board—were con- 
victed for trawling at dis- 
tances varying from five to 
twelve miles from _ shore. 
At the trial a protest was 
read on behalf of Norway— 
provided the trawling took 
place ‘outside territorial 
waters”; and that was fol- 
lowed by representations from 
the Norwegian Minister in 
London to the Foreign Office, 
and the release of the offend- 
ers. A semi-official explana- 
tion of the Norwegian view 
assumes that the territorial 
limit in the Moray Firth, in 
relation to Norwegian sub- 
jects, is three miles from the 
coast, contrary to her own 
practice and to international 
law, under which her action 
must be judged. Is it be- 
yond the constitutional re- 
sources of Norway to recog- 
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nise the territorial regulations 
in Scottish firths by warning 
her subjects not to expect her 
support in what, after all, is a 
clandestine proceeding? That 
course would be in keeping 
with a resolution of the In- 
ternational Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea, to 
which she agreed—and which 
indeed, by a curious coincid- 
ence, was signed by Dr Nan- 
sen, then president, and now 
the Norwegian Minister — to 
the following effect: “In dis- 
tinct areas of the sea, as, for 
example, the Moray Firth, in 
which any Government has 
undertaken scientific experi- 
ments in the interests of the 
fisheries, and in which the 
success of the experiments is 
being hindered by the opera- 
tions of trawlers, it is to be 
desired that measures be 
adopted for the removal of 
such hindrances.” Meanwhile, 
pending a more permanent ar- 
rangement, it is announced that 
two courses will be adopted to 
meet the new conditions. A 
Bill will be introduced pro- 
hibiting the landing in Eng- 
land of fish taken in contra- 
vention of the statute, and 
prosecutions will be com- 
menced against British sub- 
jects on board offending vessels 
—measures which will probably 
be effective for a time. 
Obviously, the problem which 
confronts the Governments of 
Western Europe, and our own 
Government in particular, is 
not free from difficulty; but 
the longer a solution is post- 
poned the worse will the evil 
become. In England the trawl- 
ing industry is a great one, in 
which capitalists and share- 
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holders have sunk much money. 
It is entitled to fair treatment, 
but not to a licence which 
threatens the exhaustion of the 
grounds on which the other 
and predominant classes of 
fishermen depend. It is ac- 
knowledged by the trawlers 
themselves that some restraint 
must be put upon their opera- 
tions if the productiveness of 
the fishing-grounds is to be 
preserved and the legitimate 
interests of the coast popula- 
tion of resident fishermen safe- 
guarded. What has happened 
in Scotland since the extension 
of steam-trawling is a measure 
of what has occurred or is 
occurring elsewhere. Within 
the last twenty years many 
villages have been depopulated, 
and the resident fishermen 
reduced in numbers by nearly 
15,000—enough to man a fair 
fleet. It is admitted that the 
only effectual way of dealing 
with the evil is to forbid 
trawling, at certain seasons or 
entirely, where most injury is 
caused—in the neighbourhood 
ofthe coast. The most efficient 
method of doing so is to extend 
the jurisdiction of the border- 
ing State to such reasonable 
distance as may be necessary : 
it is not essential to increase 
the limits of exclusive fishing. 
This is the method recommend- 
ed by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, by many 
fishery experts, and by the 
Institute of International Law : 
it is desired by Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland, and by other 
Powers. Would it not show 
wise statesmanship to take 
occasion by the hand and con- 
vene an International Confer- 
ence to discuss it? 
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GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, G.C.B. 


Sirk ARCHIBALD ALISON was the beau idéal of a soldier and 
a gentleman—the soldier who never flinches, the gentleman 
who never boasts. If he was not so much talked about or 
written about as other men of less ability, his services seem 
to have been appreciated by those best able to reward them, 
and Sir Archibald was not the man either to write about him- 
self or to encourage others to write about him. It may fairly 
be said of him that he rose by merit, and carved every step 
in his career by well-discharged duties, whether active or ad- 
ministrative. During the Indian Mutiny he acted as military 
secretary to Lord Clyde, whose cordial friendship and esteem he 
retained to the last. He fought in the Crimea, and was 
severely wounded at Lucknow, where he lost an arm; and as 
leader of the European Brigade in Ashanti and the High- 
land Brigade in Egypt, he enjoyed the high respect and 
confidence of his soldiers, whom he rallied to the attack more 
than once at critical moments. He did not shrink from the 
responsibility of acting on his own initiative when the occa- 
sion seemed to call for it; and his well-known sortie from 
Alexandria, which was at first severely condemned by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, was abundantly justified by the knowledge 
which he had previously acquired of the enemy’s arrangements. 
Thus, for most of the duties which a soldier is in turn called 
‘on to discharge, Sir Archibald was abundantly qualified. As 
an adjutant-general, as Head of the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office, in pressing an entrenchment or in arresting a 
panic, he showed equal judgment, equal intrepidity, and equal 
coolness. And though he had no opportunity of developing 
strategic talent on an extended scale or in the conduct of cam- 
paigns, it is probable that, had the chance been offered him, 
he would have added one more to the list of great British 
generals. 

His last military distinction was earned at Tel-el-kebir. The 
battle was won mainly by the Second Division, commanded by 
Sir Edward Hamley,—the Highland Brigade, which formed 
part of it, and bore the brunt of the battle, being led by Sir 
Archibald Alison. Sir Garnet Wolseley was commander -in- 
chief, and it is well known that Sir Edward Hamley considered 
himself wronged by Sir Garnet in his despatches to the Home 
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Government. The hardest part of the fighting was done by the 
Highland Brigade. Sir Archibald Alison led them through the 
hottest fire, and when for a moment they fell back before it, 
Sir Edward Hamley and he exerted themselves successfully to 
re-form the ranks and rally them to the assault. It has some- 
times been said that the battle of Tel-el-kebir was not such 
a hard-fought action after all, because the Egyptians never 
came to close quarters or hand-to-hand fighting. But our men 
had to cross a zone of fire which was kept up with terrific 
severity, for the Egyptian soldiers, though they did not resist 
a bayonet charge, stood their ground bravely, and were 
shot down in their ranks, as long as a hope remained. The 
coolness and courage displayed by Sir Archibald both in this 
attack and also in the night march across the desert, where the 
force at one time was thrown into great confusion, show that 
both brain and nerve were equal to the most trying occasions ; 
and as far as regards actual danger, there can be no doubt that 
to storm a battery under a heavy fire requires more personal 
courage than hand-to-hand conflict with individual antagonists. 
On his return home, Sir Archibald had no reason to complain 
of his reception. He was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General and appointed to the command at Aldershot. The 
citizens of Glasgow gave him a sword and Lady Alison a 
diamond tiara. 

We have alluded to his duties as military secretary to Lord 
Clyde, and this brings us to the mention of his literary ability, 
inherited no doubt from his father, the historian, and his grand- 
father, who wrote a once well-known work on the principles of 
Taste, which, whatever we may think of it as a philosophic 
treatise, is written with great elegance. Sir Archibald himself 
was a frequent contributor to ‘Maga,’ and one of its most loyal 
supporters. Whenever he had anything to say on the army 
or military subjects worth publication, he sent it to ‘ Blackwood.’ 
For nearly forty years his articles appeared at longer or 
shorter intervals, as the case might be; and they were almost 
always valuable contributions to some leading question of the 
day, military or historical. His latest contribution appeared in 
May 1895, being a review of Mr Ropes’s ‘ History of the Civil 
War in America.’ This was preceded by a review of Lord 
Wolseley’s ‘ Life of Marlborough.’ Of Marlborough himself, he 
says, in regard to the Brest Expedition, that although Louis XIV. 
had received intelligence of it from somebody else before he 
got Marlborough’s letter, that makes Marlborough’s conduct no 
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better, as he meant to be the first to tell the secret. It hag 
been urged, however, in Marlborough’s defence, that he knew 
that Louis had already been informed of it, and that therefore 
his communication could do no harm. Neither Sir Archibald 
nor Lord Wolseley notice this theory. Other articles are on 
“Armed Europe,” on “Sea Power,” on “The British Army,” 
and many years earlier on “ Army Organisation.” 

One article that he wrote, now some fifteen years ago, styled 
“Our Army,” may be referred to at the present time with great 
advantage. It lays down a comprehensive scheme of army 
organisation, dealing with the regulars, the militia, and the 
volunteers, and suggesting that for the militia the revival of 
conscription will be found necessary. What is specially inter- 
esting in this article is what the writer says of the territorial 
system, and how he has found, from his own personal and 
official experience, the attraction which it possesses for the 
private soldier. He says in the article written in 1892 that the 
territorial regiments are being more and more recruited from 
the counties which they are supposed to represent. Sir 
Archibald had the art of combining brevity with perspicuity ; 
and it is unnecessary to say that with these powers his 
descriptions of battles, and the strategy and tactics apper- 
taining to them, are beyond praise. 

Sir Archibald’s funeral at Edinburgh afforded a striking 
testimony to the esteem and admiration entertained for him. 
The Seaforth Highlanders, his old regiment, of which he was 
Colonel, who are quartered at the Castle, appropriately formed 
part of the funeral procession. These with the Scots Greys, 
and a line of carriages filled with his many friends, made up 
a spectacle such as is rarely witnessed even at a military 
funeral. 
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